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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  First  and  Second 
Editions  of  the  ''Shakespearian  Grammar,"  and  the 
demand  for  a  Third  Edition  within  a  year  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  First,  has  encouraged  the  Author  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  work  somewhat  more  useful,  and  to  render  it,  as 
hoc  as  possible,  a  complete  book  of  reference  for  all  difficulties 
of  Shakespearian  syntax  or  prosody.  For  this  purpose  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare  has  been  re-read,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  within  this  Edition  the  explanation  oi 
every  idiomatic  difficulty  (where  the  text  is  not  confessedly 
corrupt)  that  comes  within  the  province  of  a  grammar  as 
distinct  from  a  glossary. 

The  g^eat  object  being  to  make  a  useful  book  of  reference 
for  students,  and  especially  for  classes  in  schools,  several 
Plays  have  been  indexed  so  fully  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
glossary  and  historical  notes  the  references  will  serve  for  a 
complete  conunentary.  These  Plays  are,  As  You  Like  It^ 
Coriolanus^  Hamlet^  Henry  K,  Julius  Casar^  Lear^  Macbeth^ 
Merchant  of  Venice^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Richard  11,^ 
Richard  III.,  Tempest,  Twelfth  Night.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  copious  indexes  will  meet  a  want,  by  giving  some 
definite  work  to  be  prepared  by  the  class,  whether  as  a 
holiday  task  or  in  the  work  of  the  term.  The  want  of  some 
such   distinct  work,  to  give  thoroughness  and  dehnitenesj. 
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to  an  English  lesson,  has  been  felt  by  many  teachers  of 
experience.  A  complete  table  of  the  contents  of  each 
paragraph  has  been  prefixed,  together  with  a  Verbal  Index 
21t  the  end.  The  indexes  may  be  of  use  to  students  of  a 
more  advanced  stage,  and  perhaps  may  occasionally  be 
found  useful  to  the  general  reader  of  Shakespeare. 

A  second  perusal  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  special  reference  to 
idiom  and  prosody,  has  brought  to  light  several  laws  which 
regulate  many  apparent  irregularities.  The  interesting 
distinction  between  thou  and  you  (Pars.  231 — 235),  for  ex- 
ample, has  not  hitherto  attracted  the  attention  of  readers, 
or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  commentators  on  Shakespeare. 
The  use  of  the  relative  with  plural  antecedent  and  singular 
verb  (Par,  246) ;  the  prevalence  of  the  third  person  plural  in 
•5  (Par.  333),  which  does  not  appear  in  modem  editions  of 
Shakespeare  ;  the  "confusion  of  proximity  **  (Par.  412) ;  the 
distinction  between  an  adjective  before  and  after  a  noun ; 
these  and  many  other  points  which  were  at  first  either  briefly 
or  not  at  all  discussed,  have  increased  the  present  to  more 
than  thrice  the  size  of  the  original  book.  I  propose  now  to 
stereotype,  this  edition,  so  that  no  further  changes  need  be 
anticipated. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  amplification  of  the  Prosody  is 
unnecessary,  at  all  events,  for  the  purpose  of  a  school-book. 
My  own  experience,  however,  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
Prosody  of  Shakespeare  has  peculiar  interest  for  boys,  and 
that  some  training  in  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  they  are 
to  read  Shakespeare  critically.  The  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  this  part  of  the  book  have  sprung  naturally 
out  of  the  lessons  in  English  which  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving ;  and  as  they  are  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience, I  am  confident  they  will  be  found  useful  for  school 
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purposes.*  A  conjectural  character,  more  apparent  however 
than  real,  has  perhaps  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  book 
from  the  necessity  that  I  felt  of  setting  down  every  difficult 
'uerse  of  Shakespeare  where  the  text  was  not  acknowledged 
as  corrupt,  or  where  the  difficulty  was  more  than  slight  Prac- 
tically, I  think,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rules  of  the  Prosody 
^will  be  found  to  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  that  will 
present  themselves  to  boys — ^at  least,  in  the  thirteen  Plays 
above  mentioned. 

Besides  obligations  mentioned  in  the  First  Edition,  I  must 
acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from 
Matzner's  Englische  Gramtnatik  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1865), 
whose  enormous  collection  of  examples  deserves  notice. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  same  author  for  some  points  illustrating 
the  connection  between  Early  and  Elizabethan  English. 
Here,  however,  I  have  received  ample  assistance  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Mr.  R.  Morris,  and  others,  whose  kind- 
ness I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning.  In  par- 
ticular, 1  must  here  acknowledge  my  very  great  obligation  to 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, whose  excellent  edition  of  William  ofPaleme  (Early 
English  Text  Society,  1867),  and  whose  Mceso-Gothic  Dic- 
tionary (Asher,  London,  1866),  have  been  of  great  service  to 
me.  Mr.  Skeat  also  revised  the  whole  of  the  proof-sheets,  and 
many  of  his  suggestions  are  incorporated  in  the  present 
work.  I  may  add  here,  that  in  discussing  the  difference 
between  "thou  "  and  "you  ^  (231-5),  and  the  "  monosyllabic 
foct"  (480-6),  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  been  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Skeat,  who  has  illustrated  the  former  point  (with 
reference  to  Early  English)  in  William  of  Paleme,  p.  xlii., 

*  The  somewhat  grotesque  name  of  "amphibious  verse  *'  (Par.  5x3)  sprang  in 
this  way  from  class-teaching.  I  have  retained  it,  as  answering  \xs  iptupose,  by 
communicating  its  meaning  readily  and  imiM-essiveiy. 
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and  the  latter  in  his  Eisay  on  the  Metres  of  Chaucer  (vol  i., 
Aldine  Edition,  London,  186Q.  The  copious  Index  t9 
Layamen,  edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  has  also  been  of 
great  service.  I  trust  that,  though  care  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  parade  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Early 
English,  that  might  interfere  with  the  distinct  object  of  tha 
work,  the  information  on  these  points  will  be  found  tmst- 
worthy  and  usefiiL  The  Prosody  has  been  revised  throughout 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  whose  work  on  Early  English  Pronun- 
ciation is  well  known.  Mr.  Ellis's  method  of  scansion  and 
notation  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  my  own,  but  1 
have  made  several  modihcations  in  consequence  of  his 
suggestive  criticisms. 

I  have  now  only  to  express  my  hope  that  this  little  book 
may  do  something  to  forward  the  development  of  English 
instruction  in  English  schools.  Taking  the  very  lowest 
ground,  I  believe  that  an  intelligent  study  of  English  is  the 
shortest  and  safest  way  to  attain  to  an  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
a  boy  to  grapple  with  a  sentence  of  Plato  or  Thucydides  if 
he  cannot  master  a  passage  of  Shakespeare  or  A  couplet  of 
Pope.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  study  of  EngUsh  from  the 
old  point  of  view  adopted  by  those  who  advocate  a  purely 
classical  instruction,  I  am  emphatically  of  opinion  that  it  is 
a  positive  gain  to  classical  studies  to  deduct  from  them  an 
hour  or  two  every  week  for  the  study  of  English.  But  1 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  time  seems  not  far  off  when  every 
to  continues  his  studies  to  the  ugfi  of  fifteen 
ish  for  the  sake  of  EngUsh ;  and  where  English 
ssysan  is  not  likely  to  he  fm^tten. 

£.  A.  A. 
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The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  students  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  with  a  short  systematic  account  of  some  points  of 
difference  between  Elizabethan  syntax  and  our  own.  The 
words  of  these  authors  present  but  little  difficulty.  They  can 
be  understood  from  glossaries,  and,  even  without  such  aid, 
a  little  reflection  and  attention  to  the  context  will  generally 
enable  us  to  hit  the  meaning.  But  the  differences  of  idiom 
are  more  perplexing.  They  are  more  frequent  than  mere 
verbal  difficulties,  and  they  are  less  obvious  and  noticeable. 
But  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  fancy 
we  are  studying  Shakespeare  critically,  when  we  have  not 
noticed  and  cannot  explain  the  simplest  Shakespearian 
idioih,  we  are  in  danger  of  seriously  lowering  our  standard 
of  accurate  study,  and  so  far  from  training  we  are  untraining 
our  understanding.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  enumerate  unusual 
idioms  without  explaining  them.  Such  is  not  the  course  we 
pursue  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  our  native  tongue  should 
either  not  be  studied  critically  at  all,  or  be  studied  as 
thoroughly  as  the  languages  of  antiquity.* 

The  difficulty  which  the  author  has  experienced  in  teach- 
ing pupils  to  read  Shakespearian  verse  correctly,  and  to 
analyse  a  metaphorical  expression^  has  induced  him  to 
add  a  few  pages  on  Shakespeare's  prosody  and  on  the  use  of 
simile  and  metaphor. 

*  Of  course  it  is  posable  to  study  Shakespeare  with  great  advantage,  nnd  yet 
without  any  reference  to  textual  criticism.  Only,  it  should  be  distinctly  undeib 
ttood  in  such  cases  that  textual  criticism  is  not  attempted. 
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A  veiy  important  question  in  the  study  of  English  is,  what 
should  be  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  assistance  given  to 
students  in  the  shape  of  notes.  It  is  clear  that  the  mere 
getting  up  and  reproducing  a  commentator's  opinions,  though 
the  process  may  fill  a  boy  with  useful  information,  can  in  no 
sense  be  called  a  training.  In  the  Notes  and  Questions  at 
the  end  of  this  volume  I  have  tried  to  give  no  more  help 
tban  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  questions  may  be  of  -use 
as-a  holiday-task,  or  in  showing  the  student  hoir  to  work 
the  Grammar.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part  answered 
by  a  class  of  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and 
some  by  boys  much  younger. 

In  some  of  the  sections  of  the  Prosody  I  must  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Walker's  work  on  Shake- 
sp«ire'3  Versification.*  Other  obligations  are  acknowledged 
in  the  ■course  of  the  work ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  exam- 
ples have  been  collected  in  the  course  of  several  years'  close 
study  01  Shakespeare  and  contemporaneous  authors.  I  am 
aware  that  there  will  be  found  both  inaccuracies  and  incom- 
pleteness in  this  attempt  to  apply  the  rules  of  classical 
scholarship  to  the  criticism  of  Elizabethan  English,  but  it  is 
perhaps  from  a  number  of  such  imperfect  contributions  that 
there  will  at  last  arise  a  perfect  English  Granmiar. 


The  following  works  are  referred  to  by  the  pages  :— 
Ascham's  Scholemaster  .  (Mayor)  .  London,  1E63. 
Ti.»  A.i«^n^ement  of  Learning  .    .  Oxford,   1640. 

■ays     .    .    .  (Wright).  London,  i368. 

s  Works  .    .  (Gifford)  .  London,  1833. 

tarcb London,  1656. 

ntaigne London,  1603. 

:  pnwf-ihHU  I  hUTi  CUD«I  mndi  &«■  "— "'"J-f  Mr. 
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WageTy  HejTwood,  Ingelend,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  are  quoted  from  ^The  Songs  of  the  Dra- 
matists," J.  W.  Parker,  1855. 


Works  referred  to  by  Abbreviations. 

Some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  indicated  by  the 
initials  of  the  tides,  as  follow : 

A.W. AU's  WeU  that  Ends  Well 

A,  and  C     .    .    .    Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
A.Y.L As  You  Like  It 

C,  of  E,    ,    .    .    .  Comedy  of  Errors. 

y.  C Julius  Cssar. 

L,  L,  L Love's  Labour  Lost 

M.for  J£     .    .    .  Measure  for*  Measure. 

M.  ofV.,    .    .    .  Merchant  of  Venice. 

M,  W,o/W,    .    .  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

M.N,D,,    .    .    .  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

M»  Ado    ....  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

P.  of  T.    ...    ,  Pericles  of  Tyre. 

R.  and  J.     .    .    ,  Romeo  and  Juliet 

T.  ofSh Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

T.  of  A Timon  of  Athens. 

T.A Titus  Andronicus. 

Tr.  and  Cr.  .    .    .  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

T.N. Twelfth  Night 

T.  G.ofV.   .    .    .  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

JV.T. Winter's  Tale. 

(The  quotations  are  from  the  Globe  edition  unless  other- 
wise specified.) 

Asch Ascham's  Scholemaster. 

B.  ^.  •    .    .    .    .    Bacon's  Essays. 

B.  and  F.    .    .    .    Beaumont  aod  Fletcher 
B.  J.    .    .    .    •    .    Benjonson 

B2 
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B.  J,  E.in  &v.    ,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 

„      E.  out  Sv.  .  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humo 

„      Cy.'s  Rev.    .  Cynthia's  Revds. 

„      SiLWom.   .  Silent  Woman. 

„      Sejati.     .    ,  Sejanus. 

„      Sad  SA.  .    .  Sad  Shepherd. 

L.  C. Lover's  Complaint. 

N.  P. North's  Plutarch. 

P.  P. Passionate  Pilgrim. 

R.  of  L Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Sonn Shakespreare's  Sonnets. 

V.  and  A.    .    .    .  Venus  and  Adonis. 
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Elizabethan  English,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears  ta 

present  this  great  point  of  difference  from  the  English. of« 

modem  times,  that  in  the  former  any  irregularities  whatever,* 

whether  in  the  formation  of  words  or  in  the  combination  o£ 

words  into  sentences,  are  allowable.  In  the  first  place,  almost} 

any  part  of  speech  can  be  used  as  any  other  part  of  spjeoich. 

An  adverb  can  be  used  as  a  verb,  **  They  askance  their  eyes  * 

(/?.  of  L^\  as  a  noun,  "the  backward  and  abysm  of  time" 

{Sonn^ ;  or  as  an  adjective,  "a  seldom  pleasure"  {Sonn^,  Any 

noun,  adjective,  or  neuter  verb  can  be  used  as  an  active 

verb.    You  can  "  happy  "  your  friend,  "  malice  ".  or  "  fppt " 

your  enemy,  or  "  fall "  an  axe  on  his  neck.    An  adjective  can 

be  used  as  an  adverb  ;  and  you  can  speak  and  act  "  easy,'*, 

"free,"  "excellent:"   or  as  a  noun,  and  you  can  talk  of 

"  fair "  instead  of  "  beauty,"  and  "  a  pale  "  instead  of  "  2V 

paleness."    Even  the  pronouns  are  not  exempt  from  these 

metamorphoses.    A  "  he  "  is  used  for  a  man,  and  a  lady,  is 

described  by  a  gentleman  as  "the  fairest  she  he  has  yet 

beheld."    Spenser  asks  us  to 

"  Come  down  and  leame  the  little  what  ^ 

That  Thomalin  can  sayne." — Calend,  yui.  v.  31  (Nares). 

And    Heywood,   after   dividing   human'  diners  into   three 
classes  thus — 

**  Some  with  small  fare  they  be  not  pleased. 
Some  with  much  fare  they  be  diseased, 
Some  with  mean  fare  be  scant  appeased," 
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adds  with  truly  tliiabethan  freedom— 

"  But  of  all  soma  none  U  displeased 

To  be  welcome."  * 

Id  the  second  place,  every  variety  of  apparent  grammatical 
inaccuracy  meets  us.  Ht  for  him,  him  for  he;  spoke  and 
took,  for  spoken  and  taken;  plural  nominatives  with  singular 
verbs ;  relatives  omitted  where  they  are  now  considered 
necessary  ;  unnecessary  antecedents  inserted  ;  shall  for  will, 
thould  for  would,  would  for  wish;  to  omitted  after  "  I- 
ought'  inserted  afier  "  I  durst;"  double  negatives  ;  double 
comparatives  ("more  better,"  &c.)  and  superlatives;  such 
followed  by  whiek,  that  by  as,  as  used  for  at  if;  that  for  so 
that;  and  lastly,  some  verbs  apparently  with  two  nomina- 
tives, and  others  without  any  ntMninative  at  all.  To  this 
long  list  of  irregularities  it  may  be  added  that  many  words, 
and  particularly  prepositicms  and  the  infinitives  of  verbs, 
are  used  in  a  different  sense  bom  the  modem.    Thus — 

"  Te  fright  yon  thos  methinlis  T  am  too  savage," — 

Afact.  iv,  a.  70. 
(Joes  not  mean  "I  am  too  savage  to  fright  you."  "Re- 
ceived of  the  most  pious  Edward"  {170)  does  not  mean 
*^Jrom  Edward,"  but  "by  Edward;"  and  when  Shakespeare 
says  that  "  the  rich  "  will  not  every  hour  survey  his  treasure, 
'^for  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure,"  he  does 
not  mean  "for  the  sake  of,"  but  "for  fear  of"  blunting 

On  a  more  careful  examination,  however,  these  apparently 

disorderly  and  inexpUcable  anomalies  will  arrange  themselves 

under  certain  heads.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  EUza- 

bethan  was  a  transitional  period  in  the  history  of  the  English 

•-"—■-"-     On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  inSux  of  newdis- 

id  new  thoughts  requiring  as  their  equivalent  the 

aewwords  (especially  words  expressive  of  abstract 

the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  classical  studies  and 

ity  of  translations  from  l^tin  and  Gredc  authors 
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su^ested  Latin  and  Greek  words  (but  principally  Latin)  as 
the  readiest  and  most  malleable  metal,  or  rather  as  so  many 
leady-made  coins  requiring  only  a  slight  national  stamp  to 
prepare  them  for  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  currency 
of  the  language.  Moreover,  the  long  and  rounded  periods 
of  the  ancients  commended  themselves  to  the  ear  of  the 
Elizabethan  authors.  In  the  attempt  to  conform  English 
to  the  Latin  frame,  the  constructive  power  of  the  .former 
language  was  severely  strained. 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  ambiguity  and  the  difficulty  of 
connecting  the  end  of  a  long  sentence  with  the  beginning, 
gave  rise  to  some  irregularities,  to  the  redundant  pronoun 
(242),  the  redundant  ^th<W  (285),  and  the  irregular  ^to^  (416). 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  influence  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages was  confined  to  single  words,  and  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  sentence.  The  syntax  was  mostly  English  bodi  in  its 
origin  and  its  development,  and  several  constructions  that 
are  now  called  anomalous  (such  as  the  double  negative  [406] 
and  the  double  comparative  [409])  have,  and  had  from  the 
earliest  period,  an  independent  existence  in  English,  and 
are  merely  the  natural  results  of  a  spirit  which  preferred 
clearness  and  vigour  of  expression  to  logical  symmetry. 
Many  of  the  anomalies  above  mentioned  may  be  traced 
back  to  some  peculiarities  of  Early  English,  modified  by 
the  transitional  Elizabethan  period.  Above  all,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Early  EngUsh  was  far  richer  than  Eliza- 
bethan English  in  inflections.  As  far  as  English  inflections 
are  concerned  the  Elizabethan  period  was  destructive  rather 
than  constructive.  Naturally,  therefore,  while  inflections 
were  being  discarded,  all  sorts  of  tentative  experiments  were 
made:  some  inflections  were  discarded  that  we  have  restored, 
others  retained  that  we  have  discarded.  Again,  sometimes 
where  inflections  were  retained  the  sense  of  their  meaning 
aad  power  had  been  lost,  and  at  other  times  the  memory 
of  inflections  that  were  no  longer  visibly  expressed  in  writing 
stiU  influenced  the  manner  of  expression.  Thus  Ben  Jonson 
writes:— 
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"Tie  persons  plural  keep  the  termination  of  the  first  per- 
son singular.  In  former  times,  till  about  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  tbey  were  wont  to  be  formed  by  adding  ett 
thus  : — Lov^fi,  say^n,  complatn«i.  But  now  (whatsoever  is 
the  cause)  it  is  quite  grown  out  of  use,  and  that  other  so 
generally  prevailed  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  set  this  on 
foot  again." 

He  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  Midland  plural  in  ea  (331) 
which  is  found  only  very  rarely  in  Spenser  and  in  Pericles  of 
2^«,  but  not  of  the  Northern  plura!  in  «■  (333),  which  is  very 
frequently  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  which  presents  the 
apparent  anomaly  of  a  plural  noun  combined  with  a  singular 
verb.  And  the  same  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  English.  He 
ignores  it  in  his  "  Etymology  of  a  Verb,"  and,  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Syntax  of  a  Verb  with  a  Noun,"  writes  as  follows  : — 

"Nouns  signifying  a  multitude,  though  they  be  of  the 
singular  number,  require  a  verb  plural  : 
"  'And  wise  men  rehearsen  m  sentence, 

Where  folk  be  drunken  there ia  no  resistance.'" — Lydoate,  lib.ti 

And  he  continues  thus;  —  "This  exception  is  in  other 
nouns  also  very  common,  especially  when  the  verb  is  joined 
to  an  adverb  or  conjunction :  '  It  is  preposterous  to  execute 
a  man  before  he  hnve  been  condemned.'"  It  would  appear 
hence  that  the  dramatist  was  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the 
inflection  of  the  subjunctive,  though  he  frequently  uses  it. 
Among  the  results  of  inflectional  changes  we  may  set  down 
the  following  anomalies:— 

I.  lufiections  discarded  but  their  power  retained.     Hence 

(a)  "spoke"  (343)  for    "spoken,"    "rid"    for   "ridden."* 

(i)    "  You  ought  not  walk"  for  "  You  ought  not  walke«  " 

(the  old  infinitive).     (£)   The  new  infinitive  (357)  "  to  walk  " 

new  meaning  and  also  sometimes  retaining  its  old 

signification.^    (rf)   To  "glad"   (act.),  to   "mad" 
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(act.),  &c.  (290)  for  to  "  gladd^^,"  "  madd/w,"  &c.  {e)  The 
adverbial  e  (i)  being  discarded,  an  adjective  appears  to 
be  used  as  an  adverb  :  "He  raged  more  fierce^  &c. 
(/}  "Other"  is  used  for  "other(e);*  pi.  "other  men,"  &c. 
(£)  The  ellipsis  >of  the  pronoun  (399)  as  a  nominative  may 
also  be  in  part  thus  explained. 

I I.  Inflections  retained  with  their  old  power, 

{d)  The  subjunctive  inflection  frequently  used  to  express  a 
Condition — ^**  Go  not  my  horse,**  for  "  If  my  horse  go  not." 
Hence  {h)  as  with  the  subj.  s^pears  to.  be  used  for  as  if  and 
for  and  if  bui  (in  the  sense  of  except)  for  except  if  &c. 
if)  The  plural  in  en;  very  rarely,  {d)  The  plural  in  es  or 
s  ;  far  more  commonly,  {e)  His  used  as  the  old  genitive  of 
he  for  of  hint.  Me,  him,  &c.  used  to  represent  other  cases 
beside  the  objective  and  the  modem  dative  :  "  I  am  ap- 
pointed him  to  murder  you." 

III.  Inflections  retained  but  their  power  diminished 
or  lost, 

(a)  Thus  'A^^'  for  'him,'  'him'  for  'hey'  T  for  'me,' 
*me'  {(^  'I,'  &C;  (d)  In  the  same  way  the  s  which  was  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case  had  so  far  lost  its  meaning  that, 
though  frequently  retained,  it  was  sometimes  replaced  (in 
mistake)  by  his  and  her. 

IV.  Other  anomalies  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
derivations  of  words  cuid  the  idioms  of  Early  English, 

Hence  can  be  explained  (a)  so  foHowed  by  as;  {b)  such 
followed  by  which  (found  in  E.  E.  sometimes  in  the  form 
whuch  or  wuch),;  (c)  that  followed  by  as;  {d)  who  followed 
by  he  J  (e)  the  which  put  for  which;  (/)  shall  for  will,  should 
for  would,  and  would  for  wish. 

The  four  above-mentioned  causes  are  not  sufficient  to 
explain  all  the  anomalies,  of  Elizabethan  style.  There  are 
several  redundancies,  and  still  more  ellipses,  which  can  only 
be  explained  as  follows. 

V.  (a)  Clearness  was  preferred  to  grammatical  correct* 
ness,  and  {b)  brevity  both  to  correctness  and  clearness. 
Hence  it  was  common  to  place  words  in  the  order  in  which 
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they  came  uppermost  in  the  mind  without  much  legard  to 
syntax,  and  the  result  was  a  forcible  and  perfectly  unambi- 
guous but  ungrammatical  sentence,  such  as  : 

(fl)  "The  prince  that  feeds  great  natures  they  will  sway  him." 

B.  J.  Sefamts 

iP)  As  instances  of  brevity  : — 

"  Be  guilty  of  my  death  since  of  my  crime." — R,  o/L, 

"  It  cost  more  to  get  tlian  to  lose  in  a  day." — B.  J.  Poetaster, 

VI.  One  great  cause  of  the  difference  between  Elizabethan 
and  Victorian  English  is,  that  the  latter  has  introduced  or 
developed  what  may  be  called  the  division  of  labour,  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  this. 

The  Elizabethan  subjunctive  (see  Verbs,  Subjukctive) 
could  be  used  (i)  optatively,  or  (2)  to  express  a  condition  or  (3) 
a  consequence  of  a  condition,  (4)  or  to  signify  purpose  after 
"that."  Now,  all  these  different  meanings  are  expressed  by 
different  auxiliaries — ^^  would  ihdX  !*'  '*  should  ho  come,"  "he 
would  find,"  "  that  he  may  see," — and  the  subjunctive  inflec- 
tion is  restricted  to  a  few  phrases  with  "  if."  "  To  walk"  is 
now  either  (i)  a  noun,  or  (2)  denotes  a  purpose,  "  in  order  to 
walk."  In  Elizabethan  English,  "A?  walk"  might  also  denote 
'*  by  walking,"  "  as  regards  walking,"  ^^for  walking ;"  a  licence 
now  discarded,  except  in  one  or  two  common  phrases,  sucb 
as  "  I  am  happy  to  say,"  &c.  Similarly,  Shakespeare  could 
write  "^vantage"  for  ^^from  vantage-ground,"  **^ charity" 
for  *^for  charity's  sakej^  "^  mine  honour"  for  ^ on  my 
honour,"  "^purpose  "  for  "<?»  purpose,"  "  ^the  city's  cost" 
for  "a/  the  city's  cost,"  **<2^  his  body"  for  "at  regards  his 
life,"  **made  peace  ^enmity"  for  "peace  instead  of  ovaxixty^ 
"we  shall  find  a  shrewd  contriver  of  him"  for  "w«  him," 
"  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time "  for  "  during  all  that 
time."  Similarly  "by"  has  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its 
powers,  which  have  been  divided  among  "  near,"  "  in  accord- 
ance with,"  "  by  reason  of,"  "  owing  to."  "  But "  has  been 
forced  to  cede  some  of  its  provinces  to  "unless"  and  "ex- 
cept"   Lastly,  "  that/  in  £ar]y  English  the  only  relative, 


\ 
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ihad  been  already,  before  the  Elizabethan  times,  supplanted  in 
imany  idioms  by  ''who*  and  ''which  f  but  it  still  retained 
its  meanings  of  "because,''  "inasmuch  as,"  and  '^when;* 
sometimes  under  the  forms  "for  tkat^  "in  ihat;^  sometimes 
without  the  prepositions.  These  it  has  now  lost,  except  in 
a  few  colloquial  phrases. 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  tendency  of  the  English  languid  has 
been  to  divide  the  labour  of  expression  as  far  as  possible  by 
diminishing  the  task  assigned  to  overburdened  words,  and 
imposing  it  upon  others.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  rule — ^notably  "who"  and  "which  ;"  but  this  has  been 
the  general  tendency.  And  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Victorian  idiom  is  clearer  but  less  terse  than  the 
corresponding  Elizabethan  idiom  which  it  has  supplanted. 

VII.  The  character  of  Elizabethan  English  is  impressed 
upon  its  prcMiunciation,  as  well  as  upon  its  idioms  and  words. 
As  a  rule  their  pronunciation  seems  to  have  been  more  rapid 
than  ours.  Probably  the  greater  influence  of  spoken  as 
compared  with  written  English,  sanctioned  many  contractions 
which  would  now  be  judged  intolerable  if  for  the  first  time 
mtroduced.  (See  461.)  This,  however,  does  not  explain  the 
singular  variation  of  accent  upon  the  same  words  in  the 
same  author.  Why  should  "exile,"  "aspect,"  "confessor," 
and  many  other  words,  be  accented  now  on  the  first,  now 
on^the  second  syllable?  The  answer  is,  that  during  the 
unsettled  Elizabethan  period  the  foreign  influence  was 
contending  with  varying  success  against  the  native  rules  of 
English  pronunciation.  The  English  rule,  as  given  by  Ben 
Jonson,  is  definite  enough.  "  In  dissyllabic  simple  nouns  * 
(by  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  means  un*compoimded), 
"the  accent  is  on  the  first,  as  'b^ef;*  'hdnour,'  &c"  But  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that "  all  verbs  coming  from  the  Latin,  either 
of  the  supine  or  otherwise,  hold  the  accent  as  it  is  found  in 
the  first  person  present  of  those  Latin  verbs."  Hence  a 
contmual  strife  over  every  noun  derived  from  Latin  parti- 
ciples :  the  English  language  claiming  the  new  comer  as  her 
naturalized  subject,  bound  by  English  laws;  the  Latin,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  asserting  apartial  jurisdiction  over  her  emigrants. 
Hence  access  and  dccess,  precipt  and  pricepi,  contr&ct  (noun) 
and  cSntract,  msUnct  and  instinct,  rtldpse  and  rHapse.  The 
same  battle  raged  over  other  Latin  words  not  derived  from 
participles  :  commirce  and  cimmerce,  obdurate  and  dbdurate, 
upMckre  and  sepulchre,  contrdry  and  contrary,  autkirize 
and  authorize,  persivtr  ^sA  persevirt,  cSnfessor  and  confissor. 
The  battle  tenninated  in  a  thoroughly  English  manner.  An 
arbitrary  compromise  has  been  effected  between  the  com- 
batants. Respict,  reldpse,  success,  sticf^ssor,  were  ceded  to  the 
Latin:  dspect,  cSllapse,*  dxess,  sepulchre,  were  appropriated 
by  the  English.  But  while  the  contest  was  pending,  and  pri- 
soners being  taken  and  retaken  on  either  side,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  same  word  ranged  now  under 
native,  now  under  foreign  colours. 

VIII.  Words  then  used  literally  are  now  used  metaphori- 
cally., and  vice  versd. 

The  effect  of  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  altered  use  of 
prepositions.  For  instance,  "by,"  originally  meaning  "near," 
has  supplanted  "  of"  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  agency,  as 
it  may  in  its  turn  be  supplanted  by  "with"  or  some  other 
preposition.  This  is  discussed  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
prepositions  (138).  Here  a  few  illustrations  will  be  given  from 
other  words.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  defined  law 
regulating  changes  of  metaphor.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,  with'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  talk  of  liring 
at  a  "deep\  rate"  as  well  as  a  "high  rate."  But  it  will 
be  found  with  respect  to  many  words  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek,  that  the  Eliiabethans  used  them  literally  and  gene~ 
rally;  lue,  metapkorically  and  particularly.  Thus  "meta- 
physical" was  used  by  Shakespe^ire  in  the  broader  meaning 

"'" ural ;"  and  "fantastical"  could  be  applied  even. 

in  the  wide  sense  of  "imagined."  So  "exor- 
"out  of  the  path,"  "uncommon,'   now  only 
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applied  to  that  which   is  uncommonly  "expensive."     So 
extravagant  ("  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit,"  Hamlet^ 
L  i)  has  been  restricted  to  "  wandering  beyond  the  bounds 
of  economy."    "  To  aggravate "  now  means,  except  when 
applied  to  disease, "  to  add  to  the  mental  burdens  of  any 
one," hence  "to  vex;"  but  in  Sonn,  146  we  find/* to  aggra- 
vate tby  store"  in  the  literal  sense  of  "to  add  to  the 
weight  of"  or  "increase."    So  "journall"  meant  "diurnal" 
or  "daily;"  now  it  is  restricted  to  a  "daily"  newspaper  or 
memoir.    The  fact  is  tha;t,  in  the  influx  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  into  the  English  language,  many  were  introduced  to 
express  ideas  that  either  could  be,  or  were  already,  expressed 
in  the  existing  vocabulary.    Thus  we  do  not  require  "  meta- 
physical" to  express  that  which  is  supernatural,  nor  "fantas- 
tical" to  express  that  which  is  imagined;  "exorbitant"  is 
unnecessary  in  the  sense  of  "unconmion;"  "extravagant" 
(though  it  has  a  special  force  in  ^  the  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit,"  Hamlet^  L  i)  is  not  in  most  cases  so  obvious  as 
"Wandering ;"  "increase"  is  simpler  than  "  aggravate,"  and 
"daily"  more  English  than  "diurnal."    Similarly  "specula- 
tion" is  unnecessary  to  express  the  power  of  seeing,  "adver- 
tised" useless  in  the  sense  of  "warned"  or  " informed"  {Lear^ 
iv.  6.  214),  "  vulgar  "  in  the  sense  of  common.     Such  words, 
once  introduced  into  the  language,  finding  the  broader  room 
which  they  had  been  intended  to  fill  already  occupied,  were 
forced  to  take  narrower  meanings.    They  did  this,  for  the 
most  part,  by  confining  themselves  to  one  out  of  many 
meanings  which  they  had  formerly  represented,  or  by  adopt- 
ing metaphorical  and  philosophical  instead  of  literal  and 
material  significations  ;  and  as  the  sense  of  their  derivation 
and  original  meaning  became  weaker,  the  transition  became 
easier.    This  is  not  merely  true  of  words  derived  from  Latin 
and  Greek.    "  Travail,"  for  example,  finding  itself  supplanted 
in  its  original  sense  by  "  work "  or  "  labour,"  has  narrowed 
itself  to  a  special  meaning :   the  same  is  true  of  "  beef," 
"pork,"&c. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Latin  and  Greek  words  that 
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express  technicalitiet  have,  as  die  sense  of  their  exact 
mcanii^  was  weakened,  gia^ially  become  more  looselj'  and 
geneiall^ used.  Tim,  "influence"  means  now  more  than 
the  mere  JnflucKce  of  the  stars  on  men  ;  "trhimph,"  "-pK- 
poste«>us,'"'pomp,'' "  civil,"  "ovation,"  and  "decimate,"  have 
lost  mudi  of  their  technical  meaning.  Of  these  words  it 
may  be  said,  that  Shakespeare  uses  them  more  literally  and 
particularly  than  we  do.  Thas,  "triumph"  is  used  for  a 
show  at  a  festival ;  "  dvil "  is  used  for  peaceful ;  "  ppe- 
postenms  ass "  (T.ofSk.  iii.  i.  9)  is  allied  to  a  man  who 
put  music  fafon philosophy;  "decimation  "(71^^.  v.  i.  31} 
is  used  in  its  technical  sense  for  "  a  tithed  death." 

One  cause  that  has  affected  the  meaning  of  Latin-derived 
words  has  been  the  preffrence  with  which  they  have  been 
■elected  in  order  to  express  depreciation.  This  has  narrowed 
some  wards  to  an  unfavouo^ble  signification  which  they  did 
not  originally  possess.  Thus,  "  impertinent "  in  ElizabOhan 
authors  meant  "not  to  the  point ;"  "officious"  could  then 
mean  "  obUging,"  and  a  clever  person  could  be  described  as 
"an  admirable  conceited  fellow"  {W.  T.  iv.  4.  803). 

A  classu:al  termination  (446)  may  sometimes  be  treated 
as  active  or  as  passive.  Hence  "plausibly"  is  used  for  "with 
applause"  actively. 

"  The  Romans //oKri*^  did  give  consent  "—J.  ^Z. 
"A  very  inamsidtToti  (inconsiderable)  hondM  of  English." 

N.  P.  AppeniUx  31. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  "  iluxiw  eyes  "  (eyes  flowing 

with  tears :  L.  C.  8),  and  on  the  other  the  more  common 

passive  sense,  as  "Uie  inexpres^it'iv  she"  (the  woman  whose 

praises  cannot  he  expressed). 

With  respect  to  words  of  En^ish  or  French  origin,  it  is 

lit  to  establish  any  rule.    AU  that  can  be  said  is 

iiabethan,  as  well  as  the  Victorian  meaning,  may 

)  the  derivation  of  the  word.    Why,  for  instance, 

Ben  Jonson  write — 

Staring  nqrtde  shall  imfalt  my  head."— /VvAttf.  L  I. 
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h.  "take  in  within  its  pale,  surround/'  as  justifiably  as  vre 
use  the  word  in  its  modem  sense  of  *^  transfixing  ?  "  Why 
should  not  sirens  '^  train  "  {draw  or  decoy — trakerg}  their 
yicdms  to  destruction,  as  well  as  educators  '^  train"  their  pupils 
(mward  on  the  path  of  knowledge?  We  talk  of  ^'a  wprldoi 
trouble''  to  signify  an  mfinity ;  why  ^lould  not  Bacon  {E,  38) 
talk  of  ^ a  glcbg  of  precepts?''  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
their  Yocabulary,  and  their  habit  of  combining  prepositions 
with  verbs,  to  make  distinct  words  almost  like  the  Germans, 
the  Elizabethans  used  to  employ  many  common  EngUsh 
words,  such  as  "  pass,"  "  hold,"  "  take,"  in  many  various 
significations^  Thus  we  find  ''take"  in  the  sense  of  (i) 
"bewitch;"  (2)  "interrupt"  ("You  i(tke  him  too  quickly, 
Marcios,"  B.  J.  Paetast) ;  (3)  "  consider"  (**  The  whole  court 
shall  take  itself  abused,"  B.  J.  Cy.'s  Rev,  v.  i)  ;  (4)  "  under- 
stand" ("  Yottll  take  him  presently,"  E.imt^c,  i.  i) ;  and 
(5) "resort  to"  ("He  was  driven  by  foule  weather  to  take 
a  poor  man's  cottage,"  N.  P,  597).  With  prepositions  the 
word  has  many  move  meanings.  "  Take  out"=»"/C<^y  ;'* 
"  teAf  in"="  subdue ;"  ""take  up  "^"borrow;"  « take  in  with  " 
(Bacon)="side  with;"  ^^take  up"«B"pall  up"  of  a  horse. 
And  these  meanings  are  additional  to  the  many  other 
meanings  which  the  word  still  retains.  To  enter  fiirdier  into 
the  subject  of  the  formation  and  meaning  of  words  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  treatise.  The  glossaries  of  Nares  and  Halli- 
weU  supply  the  materials  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject 
One  remark  may  be  of  use  to  the  student  before  referring  him 
to  the  following  pages.  The  enumeration  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  Shakespearian  and  modem  English  may 
seem  to  have  been  a  mere  list  of  irregularitiear  and  proofs  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  And  it  is  true  that 
the  former  period  presents  the  English  language  in  a  tran- 
sitional and  undeveloped  condition,  rejecting  and  inventing 
much  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  retained  and  discarded. 
It  was  an  age  of  experiments,  and  the  experiments  were  not 
always  successful.  While  we  have  accepted  copious^  inge- 
nious^ disloyal^  we  have  rejected  as  useless  copy  (in  the  sense 
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o{"'^eiitf''),iHgiH,a.'aAdisHoble.  But  for  freedom,  for  brevity 
and  for  vigour,  Elizabethan  is  superior  to  modem  English. 
Many  of  the  words  employed  by  Sha]ces)>eaTe  and  his  coa- 
temporaxies  were  the  recent  inventions  of  the  age  ;  hence  they 
were  used  with  a  freshness  and  exactness  to  which  we  are 
strangers.*  Again,  the  ^mkcn  English  so  far  predominated 
over  the  grammatics  Englisih  that  it  materially  influenced 
the  rhythm  of  the  verse  (see  Prosody),  the  construction  of 
the  sentence,  and  even  sometimes  (460)  the  spelling  of  words. 
Hence  siHung  an  artless  and  unlaboured  harmony  which 
seems  the  natural  heritage  of  Elizabethan  poets,  whereas 
such  harmony  as  is  attained  by  mod^n  authors  frequently 
betrays  a  painful  excess  of  art.  Lastly,  the  use  of  some  few 
still  remaining  inflections  (the  subjunctive  in  particular),  the 
lingering  sense  of  many  other  inflections  that  had  passed 
away  leaving  behind  something  of  the  old  versatility  and 
audacity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  the  stern  sub- 
ordination of  grammar  to  terseness  and  clearness,  and  the 
consequent  directness  and  naturalness  of  expression,  all  con- 
spire to  give  a  liveliness  and  wakefulness  to  Shakespearian 
tnglish  which  are  wanting  in  the  grammatical  monotony  of 
the  present  day.  We  may  perhaps  claim  some  superiority 
in  completeness  and  perspicuity  for  modem  English,  but  if 
we  were  to  appeal  on  this  groitnd  to  the  shade  of  Sliake- 
speare  in  the  words  of  Antonio  in  the  Tempest, — 

"  Do  you  not  hear  ns  speik  ?" 
we  might  fairly  be  crushed  with  the  reply  of  Sebastian — 


IK  "(Knal"  used  for  "bfemal"  (p.  iv.  i,  180;  7- C.  i.  i. 
5.  SI);  "triple"  for  "Uiird'  [A.  tf.  LL  t.  til):  " WmporMy " 
■fi.ferM.  V.  I.  1*6);  "hnporuiif  for  "iioportimMe"a«r, 
le"fi>r"aiepi«d"tff"*.'-"^  iii.J.SS);  "  cotleagued"  {/^am/r*, 
agued :"  "i&porting''  (it.  38)  lor  "impammiiii,"  The  Folia 
r"Pliioii"(7.  C.  iv.3,l(M). 
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ADJECTIVES. 

1.  AdjiCtilYrn  ft^^^'^^y  used  as  Adverbs. 

In  £arly  English,  many  adverbs  were  formed  from  adjectives  by 
adding  e  (dative)  to  the  positive  degree :  as  drig:kt,  adj. ;  brighte^  adv. 
In  time  the  e  was  dropped,  but  the  adverbial  use  was  kept  Hence^ 
from  a  false  analogy,  many  adjectives  (such  as  excdlMt)  which  could, 
never  form  adverbs  in  e,  were  used  as  adverbs.  We  still  say  col- 
loquially, "come  quick;"  "the  moon  shines  brighiy'*  &c.  But 
Shakespeare  could  say: 

"Which  the  false  man  does  easyJ*^ — Macb.  ii.  3.  143. 

"  Some  will  dmr  abide  it."— 7.  C.  iii.  2.  119. 

"  Thou  didst  it  excdknty—T,  qfSh,  i.  i.  89. 

"Which  else  should  yr«  have  wrought." — Macb,  it  i.  19. 

"Raged  -OiorQ fierce," — Rich,  II,  ii.  i.  173. 

"  Grow  not  instant  o\^,"—IIam,  i.  5.  94. 

"'Tis  noble  spoken."—^,  and  C,  ii.  2.  99. 

Did  I  expose  mys^ pure  for  his  love."— 7!  N.  v.  i.  86. 

^j^xMt/ mvenous  as  he  is  subtie." — Hen.  VIII.  i.  i.  169. 

We  find  the  two  forms  of  the  adverb  side  by  side  in : 

"  She  was  new  lodged  and  newly  deified." — It:  C.  84. 

The  position  of  the  article  shows  that  mere  is  an  adverb  in : 

"  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth," — A,  W,  iii.  5.  68.  ' 

So       "  It  shaU  safe  be  kept."— Cjpw^.  i.  6.  209. 
f\    **  Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  has  it  pleas'd." 

I  Hen,  VI,  i.  2.  74. 
"(I  know)  when  the  blood  bums  hovr prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows." — Hamlet,  i  3.  116. 
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Such  transpositions  as  "our  lady  gradons,"  (adj.)  wliere 
"giadoas"  is  a  mere  epilheC,  are  not  common  in  Sliakespeaie. 
[See  419.)    In 

"  My  lady  Eweet,  arise,"— Omi,  il  3.  29. 
"My-lady"  is  more  like  one  word  than  ' 
la  appellative.     In  appellati 
(See  13.} 
Soroetjmes  ttie  two  lorms  occur  together : 

"And  she  will  speak  moat  bitterly  and  itrangt." 

M./orM.t.  t.  36. 

2.  Adjectives  OOmponnded.  Hence  two  adjectives  were  freely 

combined  together,  the  first  being  a  kind  of  adverb  qoali^ng  the 
lectHid.     Thus : 

"  I  am  too  luddai-baldr—L.  L.  L.  ii.  I.  107. 

"Feriile-frisV^—M.   IV.  b/ IV.  v,  5.  72. 

"  More  acthie-valiaitl  or  more  vatmnt-yimHg." 

I  Hen.  IV.  V.  I.  BO. 
" J)anng-hatiiy."—Ruh.  If.  i.  ^  43. 
"  HoneurahU-dangeroHS." ~y.  C.  L  3,  124.     See  ib.  t.  I,  Bft 
••Wt^esen^-t«k."—tHen.  IV.  Prol.  37. 
"  I  am  too  chUdish-fialiih  for  this  world."— ^.  III.  L  3.  1*2. 
"You  are  too  taitelca-otsliaate,  my  lord." — R.  III.  iiL  i,  4<. 
"That  fools  tkaaidhe aoi/afi-cpn/tmfiIative."—A.  T. ii. 7.  31, 
"  Chuc.  Metbinka  the  ground  is  even. 
E^.  Harrihli-slaf." — Liar,  iy.  S.  8. 

In  the  last  example  it  is  hanl  to  decide  whether  the  two  adjec- 
tires  aie  compounded,  ot  (which  is  mach  more  probable)  "  horrible" 
;■  s  cBnatnt*  word  Bsed  as  in  (1)  for  "horribly,"  as  in  7T  A^  iiL 
le  West  of  England  "terrible"  is  still  used  in  thi* 


ge  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  itrange-nupiaoit 
Hat.  VIII.  iii  I 


is  a  liiiy-stalely  style  indeed."— I  ffen.  VI.  it.  7.  72. 
only  in  agatera/'Aonat  thought" — y.  C  t.  5,  71- 
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3.  Adjectives,  especially  those  ending  vbl/uI,  its:,  hie,  and  Av, 
liave  bodi  an  active  and  a  pasnve  meaning ;  just  as  we  still  say, 
^9. fearful  (pass.)  coward,*'  and  "  9l  fearful  (act)  danger." 

**  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle." — Macbeth,  i.  4.  11, 
'^  Smsiikel^less  harmes  yf  s  better  hidden  keep." — Spen.  /I  Q.  1 5. 42. 
"  Even  as  poor  birds  deceived  with  painted  grapes, 

like  those  poor  birds  that  hdpkss  berries  saw." 

r.  and  A.  604;  Rich,  III,  i.  2.  18. 
*'  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air." — Macbeth,  i  7.  28. 

"  How  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  6xAy  to  our  presence  ?  " — Rich.  II,  iil  3.  76. 

*' Terrible'*  is  "frightened"  in  Lear,  i.  2.  82;  *' dreadful,"^ 
"awe-struck,"  Hamlet,  L  2.  207;  *' thankful''  is  "thankworthy," 
P,  of  T,  V.  I.  285.  So  *' unmeritabU"  (act  Rich,  III,  iii.  7.  165; 
y.  C,  iv.  I.  12) ;  **  medicinable"  (act.  Tr,  and  Cr,  iil  3.  44);  "jwi- 
sible'^  (pass.  Macb,  ii  I.  86;  Hamlet,  I  I.  57);  ** insuffpressive^* 
(pass.  y.  C.  iL  1. 184) ;  **plausive'*  (pass.  Hamlet,  1 4.  80) ;  " moMw. 
prehensive''  (pass.  Tr,  and  Cr,  iil  3. 198) ;  ^^  respective*'  (act.  R,  and 
3,  iii  I.  128 ;  pass.  T,  G,  of  V,  iv.  4.  200);  '' unexpressive"  (pass. 
^.  K  Z.  iii.  2.  10);  ''comfortable"  (act  Z>tfr,  i.  4.  828);  "^^Wr- 
«^i;f "  (act  R.  II.  u.  3.  84 ;  T.  N,  iv.  3.  21).  » 

''Probable;*  "contemptible;*  and  "arHficial,**  are  active  in— 

"The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable," — 2  .^^.  F/.  iii.  2.  178. 

"  'Tis  very  probable  that  the  man  will  scorn  it,  for  he  hath 
a  very  contemptible  spirit." — M,  Ado,  ii.  3.  188. 

'*  Wc,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower." 

M.  N,  D,  iii.  2.  204. 

Hence  even  "The  intrenchant  zir,** — Macbeth,  v.  8.  9. 

*'Unprizable"  (T,  N,  y,  i.  58)  means  "not  able  to  be  made  a 
prize  o^  captured." 

"Effect"  {Rich,  III,  L  2.  120)  seems  used  for  "effecter'*  or 
**  agent "  if  the  text  is  correct 

4.  Acyectives  signifying  effect  were  often  used  to  signify  the 
caoae.  This  is  a  difference  of  thought.  We  still  say  "  pale  death," 
**gpumt  fiunine^"  where  the  personification  is  obvious ;  but  we  do  not 

C  2 
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"  Oppress'd  with  t^ 

hungry  doss  yii 

1.  17- 

"  And  barren  n^it  of  death's  eternal  cold."— iJwi".  13- 
Nor  ehould  we  say  of  the  Caducena — 
«  His  ila^  yerde  in  iond  he  bare  upright,  "-^hauc.  C.  T.  139a 
Compare  also  "  Sixth  part  of  each  ! 

A  trembling  contribution  1  "^Hai.  VIIl.  1.  2.  96. 
Here  "  trembling  "  is  uSed  for  "  fear-inspiring." 
So  other  Elizabethan  authors  (Walker) :   "idle  agues,"  "roden 
showers,"  "barren  curses. 

5.   AdjectiveB   are  frequently  used   for  Nouns,   even    in   the 

"A  sudden /at  usurps  her  cheek." — V.  and  A. 

"  Every  Roman's /miai^  (privacy  or  private  interest)," 

B.  J.  Sgan.  iii.  1. 
"  'Twas  caviare  to  the  gaitral" — Hamlet,  iL  2.  4S8. 
"  Truth  lies  open  to  all.     It  isno  man's  JW-Emi"— B.  J.  Z>iir.  742  b. 
"  Before  these  bastard  signs  of ^I'r  (beantj)  were  bora."— 5o»n.  68. 
So  "fair  befal,"  Rich.  II.  iL  1.  129 ;  Rich.  III.  i  3.  282.     Bat 
seea97- 

"Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  AW, 
Threw  Lira  ashore  to  give  him  ^/orf."— P.  g/'Z  ii  Gower,  37. 
"  That  termless  (indescribable)  hand 
Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear. " — L,  C.  95. 
"lo/na"=  "mshon."—Ham!el,  i  3.  126;  Temfi.L2.lii 
"  ''-lall  [littlel  have  continual  plodders  ever  won." 

Z.L.L.  i.  I.  86. 
jwfli;  and  jfflfl//, "— ^fficA.//.  iiL  7. 198 ;  ^i(4. /// i.  3.  111. 
V  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweishs  your  true." 

M./^M.il.i.l70. 
L  make  division  of  xay present  (money)  with  you." 

7:  A^  iii  4.  S80. 
(t  were  correct,  the  folloning  would  be  an  instance  of 
I  inflected  like  a  noun; 

ive  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing." — Sonn.  78. 
ly  file  right  reading  is  "  leamed'sL" 
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"Wont,"  the  noun  (Hamlet,  L  4.  6),  is  a  comiptloA  from 
"woned,"  from  the  verb  "wonye"  E.  E.,  "wunian"  A.-S.,  "to 
dweU."    Compare  i^0or. 

6.  Acfjectives  comparative.  The  inflection  er  instead  of  tnon 
i&  found  before  '*  than." 

**  Sir,  your  company  is  ixaer  than  honest'' — M.forM.  iv.  3. 186. 

The  comparative  "more  wonderful"  seems  to  be  used,  as  in 
Latin,  for  "  more  wondeiiiil  than  usaal,"  if  the  following  line  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Cicero  as  in  the  editions : 

"  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  V* — JC  C.  i  3. 14. 

In  Hamlet  iv.  7.  49,  **  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return,"  means 
"  sudden,  and  even  more  strange  dian  sudden." 

7.  The  comparative  inflection-^  was  sometimes  used  even 
when  the  positive  ended  va-ing^-edy-id^-ain^'St^'ect,  These  termina- 
tions  (perhaps  because  they  assimilate  the  adjective  to  a  participle  by 
their  sound)  generally  now  take  "  more." 

"Horriii^,"  Cymb.  iv.  2.  331 ;  "curj/^,"  T.  of  Sh,  ui.  2. 166; 
**  i^edecter,"  Coriol  va  i.  91 ;  **  cextainer,^*  M,  Adoy  v.  3.  62. 

8.  Superlative.  The  superlative  inflection  est^  like  the  Latin 
superlative,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  "very,"  with  little  or  no 
idea  of  excess. 

"  A  little  ere  the  mightxVx/ Julius  fell." — Hamlet,  i.  i.  114. 

"My  mufasr/  conscience"  {Cymb.  L  6.  116)  may  perhaps  mean 
"the  mutest  part  or  comer  of  my  conscience,"  like  "summus 
mons." 

9.  The  superlative  inflection  est  is  found  ^SttT-entt'tng^-ed^ 
•ect.  Thus,  "viok«Asr/"  {Coriol.  iv.  6.  73) ;  "cur&Mfr/"  {M.  of  V\  ji. 
I.  46);  **\yingest"  {T.  of  Sh.  i.  2.  25);  " perf^rto/,"  {Macb.  L  5.  2). 

This  use  of  -est  and  -er  (see  7)  is  a  remnant  of  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  these  inflections  to  all  adjectives  which  is  found 
in  Early  English.  Thus,  in  Piers  Plowman,  we  have  "  avarousw^" 
(B.  i  189),  "merveilloustf/"  (B.  viii.  68). 

10.  The  Snperlative  was  sometimes  used  (as  it  is  still,  but 
with  recognized  incorrectness)  where  only  two  objects  are  compared* 
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"  Between  two  dogs  wliich  hath  the  deeper  mouth, 
Between  two  blades  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses  which  doth  bear  him  best. 
Between  two  rirls  which  has  the  txsnial  eye. " 

I  Hm.  VI.  U.  4.  15. 

"Not  to  bestow  lajyaun^t  daughter 

Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder."—?!  of  Sh,  L  I.  SOL 

"  Of  two  usuries,  the  mtrriat  wu  put  down,  uul  the  woicct 

allowed."— ^ /or  «;  ilL  2.  7. 

Heie  it  seems  used  for  v^ety  to  avud  the  repetition  of  the  com- 

S^l.  ComparaUve  and  saperlatlTa  doubled.— The  inflection! 
4t  and  -ct,  which  represent  the  comparative  ind  superiative  d^reei 
of  mdjective^  though  retained,  yet  lost  some  of  their  forc^  and 
comebmes  received  the  addition  of  msrt,  mast,  for  (he  purpose  of 
greater  onphosii. 

"  A  men  larger  list  of  sceptres." — A.  and  C.  iiL  6.  7& 

" Mart  Mir."— M.  0/ V.  i».  I.  861. 

"  More  bttter."— Temp.  i.  3.  IB. 

■■'  More  neara:"—Hamla,  iL  I.  11. 

"Thjr7H>tttiii>rtl."~IV.  T.  iii.  2.  ISO. 

"  More  braver."— Temp.  L  2.  j39, 

"  With  the  most  boldaL"—J.  C.  m.  I.  121. 

••M(K.'unimJaL''^y.  C.  iil  2. 187. 

"  To  some  mort fitter  place."— ^.  for  M.'±i,\t. 

"I  would  have  been  much  tBoreafoeiher  man." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  v.  6.  21. 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  Ihis  as  "  a  certain  lund  of  Er^lish  atticism, 

indtating  the  manner  of  the  most  aneientat  and  finett  Grecians." — 

B.  J.  7Sfi.     But  there  is  no  ground  for  thinlciug  that  this  idiom  wm 

the  result  of  imitating  Greek.     We  find  Bottom  saying : 

"The»»w,fA!ff<rassurance."— JW.  A^  J.iiL  I.*. 
Note  the  uomal; :  "  Lets  ka^ier  lands."— J.  //.  iL  I.  49. 

jjectives  all,  each,  both,  every,  other,  are  some* 

nged  and  used  as  Pronouns  in  a  manner  djfiercnl 
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•*  Without  all  reason."— AscH.  48. 

(Camp,  in  Latin  *'  sine  omni,  &c.")  Heb.  vil  7  :  WickliiTe,  '*  with> 
ooten  ony  agenseiyinge ;"  Kheims,  Geneva,  and  A.  V,  "  without  €di 
ooQtnuliction." 

This  construction,  which  is  common  in  Ascham  and  Andrewes^  is 
probably  a  LAtinism  in  those  authors.  It  may  be,  however,  that  in 
**things  without  all  remedy,"  Macb,  iii  2.  11,  '* without"  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  "outside,"  " beyond."    See  Without  (i97). 

All  for  every : 

"  Good  order  in  all  thyng." — AscH.  62. 

*'  And  all  thing  unbecoming." — Afacd,  iii.  i.  14. 

WestiU  Tise  "all"  for  "all  men."  But  Ascham  (p.  54)  wrote « 
"/7commonlie  ^^iz^^over  much  wit,"  and  (p.  65)  ^*  Infinite  shall 
be  made  cold  by  your  example,  that  were  never  hurt  by  reading  0/ 
bookes."  This  is  perhaps  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Latin  idiom. 
Shakespeare,  however,  writes : 

"  Whett  ever  have  been  thought  on." — CorioL  i.  2.  4. 

Each  for  "all"  or  "  each  one  of :" 

**  At  each  his  needless  heavings."—  W^  T,  ii.  3.  35. 

So  every  («.^  "  ever-ich,"   "  ever-each  ") : 

**Oi  every  these  happened  accidents." — Temj>,  v.  I.  249. 
And  "none :"  ** None  our  parts."— ^.  and  C,  i.  3.  36. 

(Each  for  "both:" 

"  And  each  though  enem^^x  to  either' s  reij;n 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me." — Sonn,  28. 

*^Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify." — R,  of  L*  464. 

"TeUme 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  the  other  lose^ — Coriol.  iii.  2. 44. 

This  confusion  is  even  now  a  common  mistake.     Compare 

*•  How  pale  each  worshipful  and  rev'rend  guest 
Rise  from  a  CJergy  or  a  City  feast." — Pope,  Imit,  Ilor.  ii,  7  5. 

Each  for  "  each  other  :  " 

"But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend." — Sonn.  144. 
(/.«.  both  friends  each  to  the  other.) 

Both  seems  put  for  "  each,"  or  either  used  for  "  each  other,"  to 
"  They  are  both  in  either* s  power*.**—  Temp,  i.  2.  450. 
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There  nuy,  bowever,  bean  ellipsis  of  oifj  after  AuA.' 
"  They  are  both  (each)  in  dther's  powers." 

Campare     "A  thousand  groans 

Caine  (one)  on  another's  nedi." — Sotut,  131. 
It  is  natoral  to  conjecture  that  this  is  a  misprint  for  "one  or 
otlwr's. "    But  compare 

"  T  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
yraalay^  cmothe-ttcstC'—W.  T.  iv.  4.  171     (See 88.) 

Every  one,  Other,  Neither,  are  used  as  plural  pronouns  ; 
"  And  rew7  OTK  to  rest  themselves  ietofe  "^J.  ofL. . 
"Awynnr  of  these  considerations,  syr,  maveme.'' — AsCH,  DeiUc 
"Evaytking 
In  readiness  for  Hymensus  stand." — T.  A,  L  1,  825. 

"  Smooth  every  passion 
That  in  the  nature  of  Iheii  lord  rel>d."—Lear,  ii.  3.  S2. 
"Ewiy"  it  a  pronoon  in 

"  If  every  of  jrour  wishes  Had  a  womb." 

A.  o«rf  C.  L  a.  88  i  A.  Y.L.i.Ar  178- 
"  Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax' 

When  tuilirrajK  alive." — Cynii,  iv.  3.  262. 
"  OMer  have  anthoritie. " — AscH.  46. 
"  And  Iherefbre  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 

In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spber'd 

Amidst  the  other."— '!>.  and  C,  i.  3.  89, 

Other  is  also  used  is  a  dngular  pronoun  (even  when  not  preceded 

"  Every  lime  gentler  than  etha-." — %  C.  i.  2.  281. 
."  Wth  greedy  force  each  u/Aw  doth  assail."— Spens.  ^.  5.  L  5.  8. 
Le.  "eadidothassailiAfotbei."— JgK^i.  //.  i  i.  22. 
no  elAer  but  the  confident  tyrant 
"  '""  Dunsimuie." — Macb.  v.  4.  8, 

He  hopes  it  is  no  other 
your  health  and  your  digestion's  sake, 
dmner's  breath."— TV.  and  Cr.  ii.  3.  120. 
ink  other."— Othdle,  iv.  2.  13. 
no  atker.''—A.  W.  iii.  6.  37. 

io  Cfmb.  iii.  4.  IMt 
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In  die  two  last  passages  ''other"  may  be  used  adverbially  for 
"otherwise,"  as  in  Macbeth^  L  7.  77,  which  may  explain 

"They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause." — C,  of  E,  ii.  I.  88. 

ue,  "no  cause  otherwise  than  for  meekness.*' 

The  use  oiall(e)  and  othei\i)  as  plural  pronouns  is  consistent  with 
ancient  usage.  It  was  as  correct  as  "  omnes  "  and  **  alU  "  in  Latin, 
as  "alle"  and  "andere"  in  German.  Our  modem  **  others  said" 
is  only  justified  by  a  custom  which  might  have  compelled  us  to  say 
^^manys^^  or  **fl//f  said,"  and  which  has  Induced  us  to  say  "our 
better/,"  though  not  (with  Heywood)  "our  biggerj."  The  plural 
use  of  neither^  **  not  both,"  depends  on  the  plural  use  of  either  for 
"both,"  which  is  still  retained  in  "on  either  side,"  used  for  "on  both 
sides/'  This  is  justified  by  the  original  meaning  of  ei-ther,  Le. 
"every  one  of  two,"  just  as  whe-ther  means  "which  of  two." 
"Either"  in  O.E.  is  found  for  "both."  SimUarly  we  say  ''none 
wre  taken  "  instead  of  "  none  {no  one)  was  takeiL"  We  still  retain 
the  use  of  other  as  a  pronoun  without  the  in  such  phtases  as  "  they 
saw  each  other ^^  for  "they  saw  each  the  other"  Many  is  also  used 
as  a  noun.     (See  5.)    Hence  we  have : 

"In  man^s  l€K)ks." — Sonn,  93. 

Beside  the  adjective  "mani,"  "moni"  {many)^  there'  was  also  in 
Early  English  the  noun  "manie"  or  "meine"  (multitude,  from  Fr. 
"mai^^e,"  Lat.  "minores  natu").  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  influenced  the  use  just  mentioned. 

13.  The  pOBSessive  Adjectives,  when  unen^phatic,  are  some- 
tunes  transp<^ed,  being  really  combined  with  nouns  (like  the  French 
KomieuTj  milord), 

*'T>eaimylord.'*'-'y.  C.  ii.  i.  265. 
*  "  Good  my  brother"-^  Hamlet^  i.  3.  46. 
"  Sweet  my  mother:'^R,  and  7.  iil  5.  200. 
"Oh  I  poor  our  sex," — Tr,  and  Cr.  v.  2.  109. 
"  Art  thou  that  my  lord  EHjah  ?  "-^  JCtngs  xviii.  7. 
"Come,  our  queen," — Cymb,  ii.  3.  68. 

So  probably,  vocatively : 

"Tongue*tied  our  queen  speak  thou." — W.  T,  L  I*  27. 

Compare  "Come  on,  our queen,"^-'Rieh.  IL  i  2.  222. 

"Goodiw^>&«Wft"--Z.  Z.  L.  iii.  I.  168. 
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"QtxAitrffrUnds" — Ceriel.  v.  3.  8. 
"  GooAyeuT  highitas,  patience." — A,  and  C.  a.  J.  lOfl. 
"Coodiny£ir/."—l//at.  VI.  v.  ^  25. 
Bcace,  b;  analog)',  even 

"GoodinyBiffiuiof  viHne."— r  JV.  I  5.  69. 
The  emphatic  nature  of  this  appellative  "good"  is  illustia.ted  by 
"  ffivrfnow,  sit  down." — Hamla,  L  I.  70: 
where  the  noun  is  omitted.     So  W.  T.  v.  1.  IS  ;  Tempest,  i.  I.  16. 
"  Gnnnow  "  (good  now)  is  still  an  appellative  in  Dorsetshire. 

Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  [he  possessive  adjective  used  vccs- 
tivdy  is  allowed  to  stand  Rrst  in  the  sentence  : 

"  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  met." — Liar,  v.  I.  SO. 

It  is  possible  tliat  this  use  of  "my,"  "our,"  &c.'  may  be  in  port 

explained  from  their  derivation,   since  they  were   originally  not 

adjectives,  but  the  possessive  cases  of  pronouns.     Thus,  "  sweet  my 

mother,"  =  "sweet  mother  of  me,"  or  "sweet  mother  mina" 

Similar  vocatives  are 

"Ttulait  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well,"— J!  C.  v.  3.  9». 
"  ThtjeBids  of  oar  father,  with  wash'd  eyes, 
Coraelia  leaves  you." — Lear,  i.  i.  271. 
So  Folio,  "Take  that,  lie  Oieness  af  this  ratio-  ke-e." 

3  Hen.  VI.  V.  5.  38  (Globe  "  thou  "). 


Just  =  exact      "  Ayaj/ seven-nighL"— Jf. -4i*,  ii  i.  875. 
••A./us/pound."~M.efy.  iv.  r.  S27. 
Whereas  we  retain  this  sense  oidy  in  the  advertual  nie,  "Juil  a 
ireek."    Compare  "justum  iter," 

IR.  Mnn)  B  "unmixed withanything  else  :"  hence, byinference, 

trdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet"— 0.  iL  ».  8. 
Estruction. " 

"  Strangely-visited  people, 
spair  of  surgery." — Matieti,  iv.  3.  133. 
ir."    So  SicA.  III.  iii.  7.  263. 
cans  "  unmixed,"  and  therefore,  by  inference 


f 
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*' nothing  but,''  "bare,"  "insignificant."  B«t,  in  accordance  with 
its  original  meaning,  "not  merdy^^^  in  Bacon,  is  used  ibr  "not 
atUrdy:'    So  Hamlet,  i.  2.  137. 

16.  Proper  =»  "peculiar,"  "own." 

"  Their /r<2^  selves.  "-—Tbw/.  iii.  3.  60. 
"With  my/w/<fr liand,"— Cy«i^.  iv.  2.  97;  T.N,\,  I.  327. 
(a  "  with  my  own  hand,"  as  in  French.     So  ^  C.  L  2.  41,  y.  3.  9<l. 

Very  =  "true."    "  My  very  friends."—-^.  0/  V.  iil  2.  226. 

17.  More  {mo-re)  and  most  (most)  (comp.  K  £.  f«a  or  mo; 
laar  or  mor ;  maest,  mast,  or  most)  are  frequently  used  as  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  the  adjective  '* great"  [Moe,  or  mo,  as 
a  comparative  {Rick,  II,  it  I.  239 ;  Rich,  III,  iv.  4.  199),  is  con- 
tracted from  tnore  or  mo-er.  Compare  "bet"  for  "bett-er,"  "leng" 
for  "leng-er,"  and  "streng"  for  "streng-er,"  m  O.  £.     See  also 

sitfi,"  62.] 

"At  our  w^^ leisure." — M,forM,  i.  3.  49. 
**Amore  requital." — ^.  y.  ii,  i.  84. 
With  most  gladness." — A,  and  C,  ii.  2.  169. 
Our  most  quiet "  (our  very  great  quiet). — 2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 71. 
"  So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you." 

Hamlet,  i.  5.  180. 
Hence  we  understand : 

"  Not  fearing  death  nor  shrinking  for  distress. 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes." — i  Hen,  VI,  iv,  I.  38. 

i,i,  not  "  in  the  majority  of  extremities,"  as  it  would  mean  with  us, 
but  "  in  the  greatest  extremes." 

Hence: 

"  More  (instead  oi greater)  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee." 

1  Hen,  IV,  iv.  3.  68. 
*'  And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him." 

2  Hen,  IV,  i.  i,  209. 
"  Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt " 

Macbeth,  v.  4.  12. 

That  "less"  refers  here  to  rank,  and  not  to  number,  is  illustrated  by 
"  What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  oV'—T,  A^.  1 2.  3^ 

So  Chaucer : 

'*  The  grete  gifles  to  the  most  and  leste."— C  T,  2227. 
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'  18.  One  is  used  for  "above  all,"  or  "alotu^le,  *^all'<nu^\ii 
Elixabetban  English  with  superlatives. 

**  He  is  one  the  truest  maimet'd." — Cymb,  i  6.  164. 
**  One  the  wisest  prince;" — Hen.  VIII,  iL  4.  49, 
"  Have  I  spake  one  the  least  word." — lb,  168, 

But  in  Early  English  one  is  thus  used  without  a  superlative : 

"  He  one  is  to  be  praised." 

**  I  had  no  brother  but  him  onfi** 

**  He  was  king  oneJ*^ 

(Here  Mr.  Morris  conjectures  that  the  O.  K  **  ane"  stands  for 
A.  -S.  dative  "  an-um.") 

So  in  Latin  "justissimus  unusj"  and  in  Greek  iUv9s  is  similarljr 
used.     So  "alone"  =  ** above  all  things."" 

"That  must  needs  be  sport  alone,*^ — M.  N,  D.  iii.  2.  119. 
"  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth." — A,  and  C.  iv.  6.  ^0. 

**  So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical"— 7:  A^.  i.  I.  15. 

None.    See  53. 

19,  Bight  (which  is  now  seldom  used  as  an  adjective,  except 
with  the  definite  article,  as  the  opposite  of  ** />4^  wrong,"  ^.^.  **the 
right  way,"  not  **«  right  way"),  was  used  by  Shakespeare,  with 
the  indefinite  article,  to  mean  "real,"  "down-nif^/." 

•**I  am  a  right  maid.for  my  cowardice." — M.  N,  D,  iii.  2.  802. 

■  Compared.  andC,  iv.  12.  28,  "arjjf-*/gipsy."  It  means  **tro€"  in 

"A  right  description  of  oiu:  sport,  my  lord." — L.  Z.  L.  v.  2.  622. 

• 

20.  Self  {se  =  swa  [so];  4f,  =  Germ,  leib,  "body:"  Wedge- 
wood|  however,  suggests  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  Lat  se,  Germ. 
sish,  and  he  quotes,  "Et  il  ses  cors  ira,"  ue,  "and  he  him  self 
will  go,"  Old  French,  and  still  retained  in  Creole  patois)  was  still 
used  in  its  old  adjectival  meaning  "  same,"  especially  in  "  one  self^^* 
Le.  "one  and  the  same," and  "that  j^^"  Compare  the  German 
"selbe." 

"That  j^^ chain."— C.  o/E.  v.  1.  10. 
"That  J^^ mould. "—^i:>5.  77.  i.  2.  23. 
"  One  self  king."—  T.  N.  i.  i.  89. 
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Compaie  3  Hen,  VI.  iii.  i.  11;  ,A.  and  C.  v.  I.  21 ;  M.ofV.K. 
I.  148. 

Hence  we  can  trace  the  use  of  himself^  &c.  The  early  English  did 
not  always  use  ''  self/'  except  for  emphasis ;  their  use  was  often  the 
same  as  otir  modem  poetic  use  : 

"  They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand."— Tennyson. 

In  order  to  define  the  him^  and  to  identify  it  with  the  previous  ke^ 
the  word  sdf  (meaning  "M^  same^^^  "the  aforesaid'')  was  added  : 
"  He  bends  hinu^^'*  Thyself  and  myself  are  for  thee-self  me-self 
"  One  sdf  king"  may  be  illustrated  by  "  one  same  house." — Mon- 
taigne, 228.    We  also  find  the  adjectival  use  of  "self"  retained  in 

"  The  territories  of  Attica  selfe."—'^.  P.  175. 
"The  city  sdfe  of  Athens."— N.  P.  183. 

"Itself"  is  generally,  if  not  always,  written  in  the  Folio  "it  selfe." 
There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  sucn  a  phrase  as  "  I  myself  saw 
it"  Why  do  we  not  find  " I-self,"  "he-self,"  in  such  cases? 
Why,  even  in  A.-S.,  do  we  find  the  rule  that,  when  j^  agrees  with 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  the  pronoun  has  to  be  repeated  in  the 
dative  before  self:  "he  (him)  self  did  it,"  but  when  the  noun  is  in 
an  oblique  case  self  is  declined  like  any  other  adjective,  and  agrees 
with  its  noun:  "hehine  j«?^^band,"  i.e.  "he  bound  himself?" 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  second  case  "  self"  is  an  ordinary  adjective 
used  as  an  adjective:  "he  bound  the  same  or  aforesaid  him." 
But  in  the  former  case  "  himself"  is  often  an  abridgment  of  a  pre- 
positional expression  used  as  an  adverb :  "he  did  it  by  himself," 
"of  himself,"  "for  himself,"  and,  being  a  quasi-adverb,  does' not 
receive  the  adjectival  inflection.*  It  follows  that  "my,"  "thy," 
in  "myself"  and  "thyself,"  are  not  pronominal  adjectives,  but 
represent  inflected  cases  of  the  pronouns.  Thus  "  ourself "  for  "  our- 
selves "  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  A.  -S.  usage  in 

**  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war," — Rich.  II.  i.  4.  42. 

though  of  course  Shakespeare  only  uses  it  for  "myself"  in  the  mouth 
of  a  dignified  personage.  Similarly  In  Piers  Plowman  (B.  viiL  62) 
we  have  "»«y»one"(=  **  of  me  one,"  i.e.  **  of  me  alone"  [see  One]) 
used  for  "by  myself,"  and  "him  one"  (William  of  Paleme,  17)  for 
"by  himself ;"  and  here  "myn"  is  the  genitive  of  "I,"  and  "hint" 

*  Mjfulf  seems  used  for  our  **  by  myself"  in 

"  I  had  as  Uef  been  Mj^self»hnt."-A.  Y.  L.  iii.  a.  860. 
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Ihe  datiye  of  "he,"  and  "one"  U  an  adjective.  This  is  also  ilh.*- 
traled  by  the  Scottish  "my  lane,"  i.e.  "my,  at  ty  mt,  alone." 
Hence,  instead  of  "  ourselves"  we  have  in  Wicltlife,  a  Car.  jt.  a, 
"but  we  mesuren  ns  in  «i  riband  comparisownen  ui  sUf  to  ns," 
«nd,  a  line  above,  "kan  nlf"  for  "themselves." 

Very  early,  however,  the  notion  became  prevalent  that  the  in- 
flected pronoun  was  a  pronominal  adjective,  and  that  "  self"  was  a 
noun.  Hence  we  find  in  Chaucer,  "mysdf  hath  been  the  whip," 
"  and  to  prove  thdr  sil/a"  in  Berners'  Froissart ;  and  in  Shake- 
Bpeare,  Ttmf.  i.  2.  132,  "thy  crying  self."  Hence  the  modem 
"ourselves,"  "yourselves." 

The  use  of  "  self"  as  a  noun  is  common  in  Shakespeare:  "Tar- 
<juin's  self,"  CurW.  ii.  I.  9B  ;  "my  woeful  self,"  L.  C.  143.  Hence 
the  reading  of  the  Folio  may  be  correct  in  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

"  Even  so  myself  beamils  good  Gloucester's  case, 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 
Look  afier  hiro.''— 3  Hen.  VI.  ilL  1.  217. 
But  the  change  to  the  first  person  is  more  in  accordance  with  Shake- 
speare's usage,  as  x 

"This  love  of  theirs  myself  An« often  seen." 

T.G.o/V.  iii.  I.  23. 
St  r.  G.  iii.  i.  H7 ;  ii.  iv.  2.  110. 
So  "himself"  Is  used  ns  a  pronoun,  without  "he,"  in 
"Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  inH  choose." 

Rich.  II.  ii,  I.  £9. 
"5-^.bom  arms"  \Rkh.  II.  ii.  3.  80)  seems  to  mean  "tlivided 
against  themselves,"  "civil  war." 

21.  Some,  being  frequently  used  with  numeral  adjectives  quali- 
fying nouns  of  time,  as  "same  sixteen  months"  {T.  G.  of  V.  iv.  I. 
SI),  is  also  found,  by  association,  with  a  angular  uoun  of  time. 
•' Seme  hear  \ttioK  yon  took  me." — T.  N.  ii.  I.  22. 

in  yon  here  Jomf  month  or  two." — M.ofV.m.z.9. 
two."— A'.  ///.  iii.  I.  64. 

I  that  in  such  expressions  "some"  has  acquired  as 
as  in  the  provincialisms,  "It  is lom/laEe,"  "Five 
Iatznbr,  ii.  253).     Compare 
'tis  now  wiw»cven  o'clock."— 7:^^  iv.  3. 1S9. 
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Sum  "  is,  however,  found  in  Early  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  in 
the  sense  of  "a  certain."  Compare  A.-S.  ^*  Sum  jungling  hym 
fyligde,"  Mark  xiv.  51.  So  Widdiffe,  where  A.  V.  has  "  A  certain 
young  man  followed  him."  "  Other-j^oxn^"  {M,N,D.  L  I.  226),  aee 
p.  6. 

22.  The. licence  of  converting  one  part  of  speech  into  another 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  words  used  as  adjectives : 
"The  fine  point  oi seldom  (rare)  pleasure." — Sontu  $2, 
"Each  under  (inferior)  eye." — Sonn,  7. 
"This  beneath  (lower)  world."— 7:  ofA,\,  I.  44. 
**The  orb  below 
As  hush  (silent)  as  death." — Hamlet,  il  2.  508. 

See  also  stilly  below  (22). 

**Most/eIt  (palpable)  and  open  this."— B.  J.  Sejan,  I  2. 
"  Most  /aid  (plotted)  impudence." — B.  J.  Fox. 

As  still  with  us,  any  noun  could  be  prefixed  to  another  with  the 
force  of  an  adjective:  "wa&r-drops,"  **water-thitves,"  "a«i5fir-fly," 
Sec 

This  licence^  however,  was  sometimes  used  where  we  should 
prefer  the  genitive  or  an  adjective.  Thus,  **  the  r/ffion  kites " 
{ffamletf  ii.  2.  607,)  for  "the  kites  of  the  region  ;"  and  "the  region 
doud,"  Sonn,  33.  So  perhaps,  "a  moment  Itiswc^,**  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
133.  We  say  "  heart's  ease,"  but  Shakespeare,  Hen,  V.  il  2.  27f 
says  ";i«?r/-grief;"  '' keart-UocA,**  Rich.  II.  I  i.  172,  &c.;  "/«:- 
^luTM- traitors,"  ib.  ii.  2.  67.  Again,  a  word  like  "  music"  is  not 
commonly  used  by  us  as  a  prefix  unless  the  suffix  is  habitually 
eannected with  "music  :"  thus  "music-book,"  " music-master,"  &c., 
bat  not  "music  "  for  "musical "  as  in 

"The honey  of  his  music  vows." — Hamlet,  iii.  I.  164. 
Compare  *^  venom  mud,"  R^of  L.  561  ;  **  venom  clamours,"  C.  of 
E,  V.  L  69,  for  "venomous ;"    ** venom  sound,"  Rich.  II.  iL  I.  19 ; 
venom  tooth,"  Rich.  III.  i  3.  291. 
This  licence  is  very  frequent  with  proper  names. 
"  Here  in  i%*ft>/«  fields,  "—y.  C.  v.  5.  19. 
"Draw  them  to  r/Arr  banks. "—7.  C.  i.  i.  63. 
•*  There  Is  no  world  without  Verona  walls." — R.  and  J.  iii  3.  I7i 
"Within  rich  IHsa  waUs."— r.  ofSh.  ii,  i.  86&. 
"To  the  e>/mr  wars."— a  i.  i.  161. 
*'  Turkey  cushions."— 71  ofSk,  il  i.  855,  as  we  stiU  say. 
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'  "  FKoa  Zeeitati  seat." — Cymi.  v.  4.  80. 
"  f^aiia  gold."— 7:  b/SL  li.  i.  388. 
The  reason  for  this  licence  is  [o  be  Toond  in  an  iacre« 
dillike  and  disuse  of  the  inflection  in  's.  Thus  we  find,  "sal 
frequently  preceded  in  1  JItn.  JV.  by  an  iminflected  noun ;  ' 
rareatitms&Ve,"  X Hen.  IV.  I  2, 174;  ib.  ii  i.  80;  i*.  v.  I.  85;  ' 
fathioH  sake,"  A.  K  L.  iiL  a.  271. 
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23.  It  is  cliaractcristic  of  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  K1izab«Ihan 
language  that,  while  (see  l)  adjectives  were  freely  used  as  adverbi 
without  the  termination  ly,  on  the  other  hand  ly  was  occasionally 
added  to  words  from  which  we  have  rejected  it  Thus  ;  "fastly  " 
(Z.  C.  9) ;   "  youngly,"  (Coriol.  ii.  3.  iSH). 

24.  Adverbs  with  prefix  a-:  (')  Before  nouns.  In  these  adverbs 
the  a-  represents  some  preposition,  as  "in,"  "  on,"  "of,"  &e.  con- 
Iracled  by  rapidity  of  pronunciation.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
tontnLCtion  is  mostly  found  in  the  prepositional  phrases  that  are  in 
most  common  use,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
nounced. Thus  {Coriel.  iil  I.  S61-S)  Menenius  says:  "I  would 
they  were  in  Tiber"  while  the  Patrician,  "I  would  they  were  ii-fcif." 
Here  a-  means  "  in,"  as  in  the  following  : 

"jf  Fisherman.  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  aa. 
ulFitkerman.  Why,  lis  men  io  a-latid."—J'.  b/ T.  ii.  i.  81. 
A-  is  also  used  where  we  should  now  use  "at"    Compare,  how- 
ever, O.  E.  "rMwork." 

"Sets  him  newa-uwri." — Hamlet,  ii  2.510;  Lear'-m.  5.  8. 
Bo  R.  0/ L.  1496.     And  compare  Hamld,  il   i.  58,  "There  (he) 
waa  a'  gaming,"  with 

"When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage 
aing." — Hamlet,  IiL  3.  91. 

>f"  and  "a-"  are  interchaDged.  Compare  "o-Hn" 
'  "of  JiUTBt"  and  "a-thirst,"  "ot  buve"  and  "a- 
sqoently,  however,  "a-"  represents  our  modern  "on  " 
ipare  "a-live    and  "od  live." 
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"Bite  the  holy  cords  a-iwain,** — Lear,  ii.  2,  80 ;  L,  C.  6. 

Compare  "That  his  spere  brast  a-Jlve" i.e.  "burst  m  five  pieces." 
(Haluwell.)    So 

A-fr0nt:'—iffen.IV,n.^222.    ''A'fire:'—TentJ>.  \.  2. 212. 

Look  up  a'heigkt**  (perhaps). — Lear,  iv.  6.  68. 
"  Beaten  the  maids  a-row" — C,  of  E.  v.  I.  170. 
"And  keep  in  a-door,** — Lear,  i.  4.  188. 

Thus,  probably,  we  must  explain 

"Thy  angel  becomes  afear^ — A,  and  C,  ii.  3.  22. 

1.6  "a-fear.'**  The  word  "  a-fere"  is  found  in  A.-S.  in  the  sense 
of  "fearful"  (Matzner,  i.  394).  And  in  the  expressions  "What  a 
plague?"  (I Hen.  IV.  iv.  2.  66,)  "What  a  devU?"  (l  Hen.  IV. 
il  2.  30,)  "^  God's  name"  {RUh.  II  ii.  I.  251,)  and  the  like^  we 
most  suppose  a  to  mean  "in,"  "on,"  or  "of."  There  is  some 
difficulty  in 

"I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a  life''  (so  Folio,  Globe,  "  o'  life"). 

W.  T.  iv.  4.  264. 

It  might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  oath,  ''on  my  life."  Nares 
explains  it  "as  my  life,"  but  the  passages  which  he  quotes  could  be 
equally  well  explained  on  the  supposition  that  a  is  a  preposition. 
The  expression  "slU  amort"  in  i  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2.  124,  and  T.  of  Sh. 
iv.  3.  86,  is  said  to  be  an  EngUsh  corruption  of  "  4  la  mort" 

"To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort.** — ^Nares. 

The  a  (£.  £.  an  or  on)  in  these  adverbial  words  sometimes  ibr 
euphony  retains  the  n : 

"And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end." — Ham.  i.  4. 19.* 

So  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  122,  Rick.  III.  i.  3.  304;  and  compare  "a» 
hnngry,"  "««  hungered"  below,  where  the  an  is  shown  not  to  be 
the  article.    So 

"A  slave  that  still  an  ^w^  turns  me  to  shame," — T.  G.  of  V.  iv.  4. 67. 
where"fl«end"(like"runwhfad"(HomUies),  i.e.  "run^I-head") 
signifies  motion  "  on  to  the  end. " 

These  adverbial  forms  were  extremely  common  in  earlier  English, 
even  where  the  noims  were  of  French  origin.    Thus  we  find :  "a 
grie^"  "fl-fyn"  for  "en-fin,"  "a-bone"  excellently,   "tf-cas"  by 
chance    Indeed  the  corruption  of  en-  into  a-  in  Old  French  itself 
•  Compare  "  Shall  stand  a  tip-toe."— //«».  V.  iv.  3.  42. 
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ii  v«i7  commoD,  and  wc  still  retain  from  this  souice  "a-vxoA  "  for 
"en  rond  "  and  "a-front"  for  "  en  front." 
(3)  Befoce  adjectives  and  participles,  used  as  noiint. 
When  an  adjective  ma;  easily  be  used  as  a  noun,  it  is  intelligible 
lliat  it  maf  be  preceded  b;  a-.    Compare  "  ii-lieight,"  quoted  above, 
with  our  moi^em  "on  high,"  and  with 

"  One  heaved  a-Aigh  to  be  hurled  dovm  below." 

Ruh.  in.  IT.  4.  M. 
It  is  easy  also  to  understand  a-  before  verbal  nouns  and  before  adjec- 
tives used  as  nouns,  where  it  rcpresenu  oh  : 

"  I  would  bave  him  nine  years  a-iiilVi>>.f. " — O.  iv.  I.  188. 
i.e.  "  on,  or  in  the  act  of  killing."    So 

".Whither  were  you  a-goins  1"—Hen.  VIII.  i  3.  60. 
i.t.  "in  the  act  of  going." 

"  The  slave  thai  was  a-kangittg  there," — £iw,  T.  3.  274. 
"  Tom's  a-cold. " — Ltw,  iii.  4.  B8. 
i.e.  "a-kale,"  E.  E.  "in  a  chiU." 

Some  remarkable  instances  of  this  form  are  sul^olned,  in  which 
nouns  are  probabl;  concealed. 

"  I  made  her  weep  a-gin>d."—T.  G.  ef  V.  iv.  4.  170. 
I.t   "in  good  earnesti"  hut  "good"  may  be  a  noun.    CMnpare 
"o-bone"  alxive. 

"  The  secret  misdiiefe  that  I  let  ahrQach:'—R.  III.  i.  3.  82G ; 
R.  a«dj.\.  I.  111. 
where  a  is  prefixed  to  "broach,"  now  used  ordy  as  a  verb.     "  On 
broach  "  and  "  abroach  "  are  found  in  E.  E.     Compare 
"  O'er  which  his  melancholy  nti  en  brood." 

Hia^a,  iiL  1.  173. 

Compare   "That  seta  them    all   agape." — Miltoh,  P,  Z,  t.  ; 

which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  an  old  noun,  "  gape." 

(3)  As  the  prefix  of  participles  and  adjectives. 

In  Ihis  case  a-  represenls  a  corruption  of  the  A.-S.  inteniive  ef, 

..  E.    "  ^eren,"  we   have   "afered"  or  "  afeared  ;" 

^•gin,"  "a^one."     The  ^before  a  vowel  01  li  ii 

mged  into  on  or  an.     See  On,  '^^     And  indeed  the 

WI-,  9^-,  a;  were  all  nearly  convertible.     Hence  "  of. 

ears  not  only  as  "afingred,"but  also  "a»-hungered," 

iew  XIV.  44,  A.  V. !  "  When  saw  we  fliee  an  hdngered 
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or  othirst?"    It  would  be  a  natural  mistake  to  treat  an  here  at  the 
-article  :  but  compare 

"  Tkty  were  an  hungry," — Coriol,  L  I.  209. 

where  the  plural  ''they"  renders  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  is 

the  article. 

Perhaps,  by  analogy,  a-  is  also  sometimes  placed  before  adjectiyes 

'  that  are  formed  from  verbs.     It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  weary  is 

a  noun  in 

"  For  Cassius  is  a- weary  of  the  world." 

J.  a  iv.  3.  95;  I  Hen,  IV.  iiL  2.  88. 

Rather  "a-weary,"  like   "^walked,"  means  "^wery,"  i« 
"  tired  out" 

25.  Adverbs  ending  in  "s"  formed  from  the  possessive 

inflection  ^f  NounSt  Some  adverbs  thus  formed  are  still  in 
common  use,  such  as  "needs"  =  "of  necessity." 

"Needs  must  I  like  it  well"— ^^rA.  //.  ul  2.  4. 

**  There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion." — M.  of  Vm.^  14. 

But  we  find  also  in  Shakespeare : 

"  He  would  have  tickled  you  other  gates  than  he  did." 

T,  N,  v.  I.  198. 
f.6  "in  another  gate  or  fashion." 

In  this  way  (compare  "sideways,"  "lengthways,"  &c.)  we  must 
probably  explain 

"  Come  a  little  nearer  this  ways." — M.  W,  of  W.  ii.  2.  50. 
And     "Come  tliy  wayj."— 71  N.  v.  2.  1. 

Compare  also  the  expression  in  our  Frayer-book  : 

**  Any  ways  afflicted,  or  distressed." 

Others  explain  this  as  a  corruption  of  "  wise." 
"  Days"  is  similarly  used  : 

"*Tis  but  early  days.'*--Tr.  and  Cr.  iv.  5.  12. 

i.e,   "in  the  day,"  as  the   Germans  use  "morgens."     Compare 
"  neiv-a-days,**  and  N.  P.  179,  "  at  noondaies,^* 
A  similar  explanation  might  suggest  itself  for 

"  Is  VizTmok friends  with  Margaret?" 

3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  i.  115  5  A.  and  C.  il  $.  44. 

But  "I  2m  friends**  is  not  found  in  E.  E.,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably it  is  simply  a  confusion  of  two  constructions,  "I  am  friend  to 
him "  and  "  we  are  friends." 

D  a 
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26.  After  ^ras  used  ad*erbially  ef  Hnu 

"  K  yon  know 

That  I  do  &wn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 

And  .y5to-  scandil  them."— J,  C.  i.  a.  It. 

Moir  we  tise  t^temxtrds  in  this  sense,  tising  afitr  iHMly  as  an  odTCrb 

and  only  w^  verbs  of  motion,  to  signify  an  interral  oftpaa,  as  "  be 

followed  after." 

27.  The  nse  of  the  following  adverbs  should  be  noted  : 

Again  (ladical  meaning  "apposite")  is  now  onlf  used  in  the 
load  seme  of  rOta-ning,  as  in  "  He  came  back  <^can,  home  again," 
&c. ;  and  trutafiioriially  only  in  the  sense  af  rtfeaiing,  as  in  "Again 
»e  find  many  other  instances,"  &c.     It  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  "  on  Aie  other  hand."    Thus — 
"  Have  yon 
Ere  now  denied  the  asker,  and  now  again  (on  the  other  band) 
Of^fiim  tha.t  did  not  isk  but  mock,  txstow 
Your  sned-for  tongues?" — Coritd.  ii  3.  21t 
"Where  (whereas)  Nicias  did  tume  the  Athenians  from  their 
purpose,  Aldbiades  agai'te  (on  the  other  hand)  bad  a  further  teach," 
&fe— N.  F.  172.     So  Rich.  II.  ii.  9.  27. 

It  is  also  vseHiteraUy  fat  "back  i^ain."  "Haste  you  t^tin," 
A.lV.iLa.  73,  does  not  mean  ' '  haste  a  second  time, "  but  "  hasten 
back." 

Again  is  used  for  "^foiK  and  ^fo«,"i.<'.  repeatedly  (a  previous 
action  bdng  natnrally  implied  by  again),  aod  hence  intensively, 
almost  like  "  amun." 

"  For  wooing  here  until  I  sweat(ed)  agaiH." — M.  ef  V.  iii  3. 20& 
■WeefHngi^jBHi  thekingmy  fether's  wreck."' 

Tempest,  i.  2.  S90.' 
For  omission  of  -a/ in  "sweat"  (common  in  E.  E.),  see  341. 

28.  All  (altogether)  used  adverbially  : 

spossesshera//."— 7;  of  A.  i.  i.  139. 
9  levy  power  is  all  unpossible." — Rich.  II.  ii.  a.  123. 
s  3// is  freely  thns  used,  "^/f-worthy  lord;"  "all- 
*  "bet  a//-disgraced  friend,"  A.  and  C.  iil  12.  22. 
ems  to  mean  "by  all  persons,"  as  in  " a/^^unned. " 
lating  world,"  Rich.  II.  v,  J.  66,  does  not  mean 
at  "hating  (me)  universally." 
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All  nsed  intensively  was  frequently  prefixed  to  other  adverbs  of 
d^ree,  as  **sa" 

"  Wliat  occasion  of  import 
Hath  tUl  50  long  detained  you  from  your  wife  ?*' 

T,  ofSh,  iiL  I.  105. 
The  connection  of  all  and  "so"  is  perpetuated  in  the  modem 
"also."    Still  more  commonly  is  all  prefixed  to  "  too." 

"  In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword." 

Rich.  IL  iv.  I.  2a 

**  Our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk." — 2  Hen.  IV.  v.  2.  24. 

So  Cymb,  V.  5.  169  \  T.  G.  of  V.  iii.  I,  162 ;  Sonn.  18,  61,  86 ; 
R.  ofL.  44,  1686. 

There  are  two  passages  in  Shakespeare  where  alhto  requires 
explanation : 

"It  was  not  she  that  called  him  aU  to  nought." — V.  and  A.  993. 
"  Thevery  principals  (principal  posts  of  the  house)  did  seem  to  rend 
And  all  to  topple."— i*.  o/T.  iii.  2.  17. 

(l)  In  the  first  passage  all-to  is  probably  an  intensive  form  of 
^'to,"  which  in  Early  English  (see  Too,  below)  had  of  itself  an 
intensive  meaning.  Originally  "  to  "  belonged  to  the  verb.  Thus 
•*  to-breke  "  meant  " break  in  pieces."  When  *' all "  was  added,  as 
In  "all  to-breke,"  it  at  first  had  no  connection  with  "to/*  but 
intensified  "to-breke."  But  "to"  and  "too"  are  written  in- 
differently for  one  another  by  Elizabethan  and  earlier  writers,  and 
hence  sprang  a  corrupt  use  of  "all-to,"  caused  probably  by  the 
frecpient  connection  of  all  and  too  illustrated  above.  It  means  h«rc 
"altogether." 

{2)  In  the  second  passage  some  {a)  connect  "to-topple,"  believing 
that  here  and  in  if.  IV.  o/JV.  iy.  4.  67,  "to-pinch,"  "to"  is  an 
iatessive  prefix,  as  in  Early  English.  But  neither  of  the  two  passages 
necessitates  the  supposition  that  Shakespeare  used  this  archaism. 

iStxiM.  W.ofw.  iv.  4. 6  below.  To  omitted  and  inserted,  350.) 

We  can,  therefore^  either  {b)  write  "all-to'*  (as  in  the  Globe),  and 
treat  it  as  meaning  "altogether,"  or  {c)  suppose  that  "all"  means 
"quite,"  and  that  "to  topple,"  like  "to  rend,"  depends  upon 
"  seeq;L"    This  last  is  the  more  obvious  and  probable  construction.* 

*  Or,  adopting  this  construction,  we  may  UkeH^  to  mean  "  the  whole  hoatc* 
"  The  Drinobals  did  wtm  to  rend,  and  the  whole  house  to  topple." 
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From  thii  me  of  "alt  too"  or  "kU  to,"  cloiely  connected  in 

the  sense  of  "altogether,  "it  was  cormpd]'  emplojed  u  on  intensive 
preiii,  more  especially  before  verbs  banning  with  it- :  "  all-te- 
injiialify,"  B.  J.J  " aO-to-b^iist,"  ii.;  «nd  later,  "he  idi-to  be- 
GalliTenine,"  Swift  ;  "(i;/-ftj-ii!-tniytor'd,"  Nares. 

29,  Almost,  «l»rf  for  msttfy,  gmtralfy: 

"Neilher  i*  it  almasi  seen  that  very  beaatifiil  pencns  are  ol 
great  Tirtoe." — B.  E.  163. 
Out  modem  meaning  luarly  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  anything 
U  marly  done  ■vhta  the  mett  of  it  is  done. 

Almost  [see  also  TransposiUoilS)  fieqaently  follows  the  word 
which  it  qoalifies. 

"  I  swoon  fl/warf  with  feir."— ^  ff.  D.  ii.  3.  16*. 
"Aslikea/mwitoClaudioashimselt"— Jl/;/urAf:  T.  1.49*. 
Hence  in  negative  sentences  we  lind  "  not-almost "  where  we 
•hoold  nse  "almost  not,"  or,  in  one  word,  "  scarcely,"  "hardly." 
"  VoQ  cmiivt  Tvasaa  {almost)  with  a  man." — Rich.  III.  ii.  2.  39. 
The  Globe  omits  the  parenthesis  ol  the  Folio. 
"  And  yet  his  tregiaM,  ia  our  common  reason, 

IsaotalmBita.&.iit.  .  .  to  incur  a  private  dieck. " — 0.  iiL  3.  8ft 
i.e.  "is  nol  {I  may  almost  say)  &ult  enough  to,"  &c.  01  "  iB  fcareefy 
fiult  enough  to,"  &c     So 

"Ihave«o(btealIi'dfl/jnM(sinceIdidfleeit"— C.  e/E.  v.  i.  18L 
It  was  natural  for  the  Elizabethans  to  dislike  putting  the  qualify- 
ing "almost"  before  the  vrard  qoalified  by  it  But  then  was  an 
ambigoity  in  their  idiom.  "  Not  almost-a-bult"  would  mean  "not 
approaching  toafault;"  "not-almost  a  bult,"  "very  nearly  not  a 
ftolt"  We  have,  thereftne,  done  well  in  avoiding  the  ambiguity 
'by  disosing  "almost"  in  nc^tive  sentences.  The  same  ambiguity 
attaches  to  interrogative,  comparative,  and  othei 

I  imagme  or  alinest  believe  ?" — Jlich.  III.  iiL  5.  Sfi. 
L  suppose  without  evidence,  or  (I  may  aluuitt  say) 
lence?"  Sre. 

"  Oiir  aim,  whidi  was 
ke  in  many  towns  ere  almost  Rome 
d  know  we  were  afoot." — Coriol.  L  1.  31 
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Alone,  lee  One,  18. 

30.  Along  is  finequently  joined  to  "  with  "  and  transposed,  at ; 

"  With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along,** — M,  of  V.  il  8.  2. 

Hence  the  **  with  me  "  being  omitted,  **  along  '*  is  often  used  for 
"along  with  me.** 

"  Demetrius  and  Egeus,  go  along, 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business.*' — Af,  N,  D.i,  i.  123. 

Note,  that  here,  as  in  T,  of  SA.  iv.  5.  7 ;  2  J/tn.  IV.  ii.  i.  191 ; 
0.  i.  1. 180 ;  "go**  is  used  where  we  should  say  "come.**  The 
«»ni  is  used  simply  to  express  the  motion  of  walking  by  Wickliffb  : 
Acts  xiv.  8.    Montaigne,  Florioj  230. 

Sometimes  the  verb  of  motion  is  omitted,  as  in 

"WUlyou  along {yf\i\iX&)r*—CorioL  ii.  3.  167. 

"Let's  along**  is  still  a  common  Americanism. 
Sometimes  the  ellipsis  refers  to  the  third  person. 

"  Go  you  along  (with  him).**— ^.  and  C.  v.  i.  69. 

Perhaps  we  ought  (to  the  advantage  of  the  rhythm)  to  place  a 
txmniz,2Stet  along,  in  , 

Therefore  have  I  entreated  him  along. 

With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night.** — Ham,  i.  i.  26. 

30  a.  Anon.  The  derivative  meaning  of  anon  (an-ane)  is  **at 
one  instant,**  or  *'  in  an  instant,*'  and  this  is  its  ordinary  use.    But  in 

"Still  and  aw«.*'—^.  %  iv.  I.  47. 

"  Which  ever  and  anon  he  gave  his  nose." 

I  ffen,  IV,  i.  3.  88. 

ttion  seems  to  mean  "the  moment  after,**  a  previous  moment  being 
implied  by  "  still,"  "  ever.*'     Compare  our  "  now  and  then,** 

31.  Anything,  like  Any  ways,  is  adverbially  used  : 

"  Do  you  think  they  can  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  or  be  anything 
delighted?** — Montaigne,  31. 
"Anyways  afflicted,  or  distressed." — Prayer-book. 

"Ways"  is,  perhaps,  genitive.     See  2$. 

32.  Away. 

"She  could  never  away  with  me." — 2  Hen,  IV,  iii.  2.  213. 
U  "she  could  not  endure  me.*'     A  verb  of  motion  is  probabl) 
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omitted.  Compare  our  "  I  camiot  get  on  with  him,"  "  put  up  with 
him,"  and  the  provincial  "  I  cannot  do  with  him." 

"  I  could  not  do  witkai:'-'M,  of  F.  iii.  2.  72. 

So  "  she  could  never  away  with  me"  ■=  **  she  could  not  go  on  her 
way,"  i.e,  "get  on  with  me."  For  the  omission  of  the  verb 
of  motion  compare 

"  WUl  you  along  V'—CorioL  u.  3.  157. 

33.  Back,  for  "backward." 

"  Goes  to  and  back  lackeying  the  varying  tide." 

A.  and  C,  i.  4.  46. 
Where  we  should  say  "to  and /ro.** 

34.  Besides  =  "by  the  side  of  the  main  question,"  i,e.  "in 
other  respects,"  "  for  the  rest." 

"  This  Timseus  was  a  man  not  so  well  knowne  as  he,  but  besides 
(for  the  rest)  a  wise  man  and  very  hardy." — ^N.  P.  174. 

Similarly  besides  is  used  as  a  preposition  in  the  sense  "  out  of." 
"How  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits?" — 7!  Nl  iv.  2.  92. 

35.  Briefly  =  **  a  short  time  a^,"  instead  of  (as  with  us)  "  iu  a 

i»hort  space  of  time." 

"  Briefly  we  heard  their  drums. 
How  couldst  tliou  .  .  .  bring  thy  news  so  late?" 

Coriol,  i.  6.  16. 

Similarly  we  use  the  Saxon  equivalent  "shortly"  to  signify  futurity. 

36.  By  (original  meaning  "  near  the  side."  Hence  "^  and  by** 
=  "very  near,"  which  can  be  used  either  of  Htne  or,  as  in  Early 
English,  also  of  place)  is  used  for  "aside,"  "on  one  side,"  "away," 
in  the  phrase 

«  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you."— iT.  7.  iv.  3.  94. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  "to  stand  by  a  person"  means  "to 
stand  near  any  one." 

37.  Chance  appears  to  be  used  as  an  adverb : 

"  How  chance  thou  art  returned  so  soon  ?  " — C  ofE.  L  2.  42. 

But  the  order  of  the  words  "  thou  art,"  indicates  that  Shake* 
spcarc  treated  chance  as  a  verb.     "  How  may  it  chance  or  chancer 
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that,"  as  Hamld,  iL  2.  343,  "  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?"    Com- 

'*  How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ?  " 

M,  N:  /).  i.  I.  129. 

So  Tr.  and  Cr,  iu.  I.  151 ;  2  Hen,  IV.  iv.  4.  20 ;  Rich.  III.  iv,  2. 
108  \M.  W.ofW.y.  5.  231  \  P.  of  T.  iv.  i.  23. 

Compare,  however,  also — 

**l[case  some  one  of  you  wotdd  fly  from  us." — 3  Hen.  VI.  v.  4.  34. 

where  "  case"  is  for  the  Old  French  **  per-case." 
This  use  of  chance  as  an  apparent  adverb  is  illustrated  by 

**  Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece*  sovereignty 
Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king : 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting." — ^A'.  o/L.  39. 

Here  "  perchance  "  seems  used  first  as  an  adverb,  then  as  a  verb, 
*'it  may  chance  that."  So  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  used  chance  at 
an  adverb,  but  unconsciously  retained  the  order  of  words  which 
sUo^vs  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  verb. 

38.  Even.  "Even  now"  with  us  is  applied  to  an  action  that 
has  been  going  on  for  some  long  time  and  still  continues,  the 
emphasis  being  laid  on  "now."  In  Shakespeare  the  emphasis  is 
often  to  be  laid  on  "even,"  and  **even  now"  means  ** exactly  or 
««^  now,"  i.e.  "scarcely  longer  ago  than  the  present:"  hence 
'*but  now." 

"There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with  me." 

At.  W.o/W.  iv.  5.  26. 

Often  "  but  even  now "  is  used  in  this  sense  i  M.  o/V,i,  i,  85. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  *^even  now  "  and  "  but  now  "  can  signify 
'''just  at  this  moment,"  as  in 

"  But  now  I  wais  the  lord 
Of  this  fiur  mansion ; .  .  .  and  even  new,  dut  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours." — Af.  ofV.m.2,  171. 

We  use  "Just  now"  for  the  Shakespearian  "even  now,"  laying 
the  emphasis  on  "just"  Even  is  used  for  "even now/'  in  the  sense 
of  "at  this  moment,"  in 

A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  even  at  him." 

Hamlet,  iv.  3.  92, 
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So  "even  when"  means  "just  when"  in 

"  (Rosea)  die,  evat  when  thev  to  perfection  grow." 

39.  Ever  (at  f"^  ''"oe)  fteq. ! 

"  For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair, " — Soiih.  70. 
The  latter  use  is  still  retained  in  poetiy.     But  in  proi>e  we  confine 
"ever"  {like  the  Latin  "  unquoin")  to  negative,  comparative,  aud 
inierrogative  sentences. 
Ever  seems  contrary  to  modem  usage  in 
"Would  I  might 
«    Bot  ever  see  that  man.  —Tim/.  L  2.  108. 
"But,"  however,  implies  a  kind  of  negative,  and  "ever"  meuu 

40.  Far,  used  metaphorically  for  "veiy." 

"  But/ar  unfit  to  be  »  sovereign,"— 3  Men.  VI.  iiL  2.  82. 
So  2  Hea.  VI.  iii.  2.  286, 

41.  Forth,  hence,  and  hither  are  used  without  verbs  of  motion 
(motion  being  implied) ; 

"I  have  no  mind  of  feisdngy^n^  lo-night." — M.ofV.\x.^&, 
"  Her  husband  vrill  be  fortA."—M.  IV.  of  »'.  u.  3.  278, 
"  By  praising  him  here  who  doth  lifwr  remain." — Sonn.  39. 

"From  Mmurthe  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony." — Macb.  iii.  4.  36. 

"Methinks  I  iiear  hither  your  husband's  drum." — Coriel.  L  3.  33. 

"  Prepare  thee  Aeitce  iat  France." — Rich.  II.  v.  I.  31, 
^irtA,  "  to  the  end  : " 

"  To  hear  this  matter /orti."—^,  /or  M.  v.  1.  255. 

Fortb,  as  a  preposition :  see  PrepofiitJOIlB. 

42.  H&ppily,  which  now  means  "by^ntt/liap,"  was  sometiinei 
oted  for  "  haply,"  ie.  "  by  hap,"  just  as  "  success  "  was  sometimes 
•1 1  "  -.  "'i—T  times  "ill." 

>t  great  baby  yon  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  hit 

he's  the  second  time  come  to  thaa."^-JIainlet,  iL 

ae  our  ships,  you  happtty  may  think, 

:  the  Trojan  horse  (which)  was  stnfT^  wilbia 

oody  reins.  "—>'.  ef  T.\.^.  2B. 
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"  Though  I  xaxffear 
Her  will  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  formSi 
And  happUy  repent"— OM^r/fe,  iil  3.  288. 

It  means  « gladly"  in  Macbeth,  i.  3.  89. 

43.  Here  is  used  very  freely  in  compounds:  "they  hen  ap- 
proach" {Macb.  iv.  3.  188);  "i^nMwnain"  {ib,  148).  Perhaps 
here  may  be  considered  as  much  an  adjective,  when  thus  used,  as 
"then"  in  " our  ill^ dictator "  {jCoriol.  ii.  2.  98).     So  in  Greek. 

44^  Hitherto,  which  is  now  used  of  time,  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare of  space : 

"  England  from  Trent  and  Severn  ^a^^^^." 

I  Hen.  IV,  iil  I.  74. 

45.  Home.  We  still  say  "to  come  home,**  " to  strike  home^ 
nsiDg  the  word  adverbially  with  verbs  of  motion,  but  not 

"  I  cannot  speak  him  hptne^*  ue,  completely. 

Coricl.  ii.  2.  107. 
"  Satisfy  me  A£WM'."—£>w*.  iii.  5.  83. 

"  (Your  son)  lack'd  the  sense  to  know  her  estimation  home,** 

A.  W,  v.  3.  i. 
"  That  trusted  hopu 
Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown." — Macbeth,  I  3.  121. 

46.  How  (adverbial  derivative  from  hwa  =  htvu,  O.  £.)  used  for 

"however:" 

"  I  never  yet  saw  man 
^ow  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward." — M.  Ado,  iii.  i.  60. 
"  Or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him  or  how  'twas." 

Coriol,  i.  3.  89. 
How  is  perhaps  used  for  "  as  "  in  V,  and  A.  815 : 

"  Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus*  eye." 

This,  which  is  the  punctuation  of  the  Globe,  is  perhaps  correct^ 
and  illustrated  by 

"  Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sim 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud  bereaves  our  sight, 
Even  so,**  &c. — R,  of  L,  372. 

So  V.  and  A,  6t,  M,  0/ V.  iii.  2.  127. 
Similarly,  Gascoigne  (Matzner)  has  : 

"  How  many  men,  so  many  minds." 
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47.  HOW8O e'er  for  "A?a«i>e'«7-itbe,"  "in  any  case." 

" Hovitaiir,  my  brotlier  hath  dOQB  well."— Cym*.  iv.  2.  1 

So  However.  866403, 

48.  Last    Such  phrases  as  "at  the  last,"  "at  the  first," 


Merely,  completely.    See  Adjectives,  Here,  15- 
Hore,  Most    See  A(tJBctiTeB,  lE. 

49.  Horeabove  —  "moreoyer,"— Z&jbW,  iL  2,  126. 

60>  HoreOVer  precedes  "that,"  like  our  "beside  that" 

"  Mennvtr  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  yoo." 

HimUt,  Ll.2. 

51.  Much)  More,  is  frequently  used  as  an  ordinary  adjective, 
after  a  proiuniiinat  adjective,  lilie  the  Scotch  mutle,  and  the  £■  E. 
vmchd.'    (So  in  A. -S.) 

"Thj  much  %ooSiics!i."—M.  far  M.  v.  i.  634, 
'  Yet  so  natch  (great)  is  my  poverty  of  spiriL" 

Rich.  III.  iiL  7.  159. 
Muih  was  frequently  med  as  an  adverh  even  ■vnthpoiitivt  adjecdves. 
"ltmmiKkm."—iIIttt.  IV.  iv,  4.  IIL 
to  Tr.  and  Cr.  iL  3.  116  ;  y.  C.  a.  3.  265. 

"  Our  too  muei  memorable  shame." — ffen.  K  ii,  4.  G3. 
So  RUA.  11.  il  2. 1.    . 

Morr  is  frequently  used  as  a  noun  and  adverb  in  juxtaposition. 
"  The  slave's  report  ia  seconded  and  mere 

jWafirfearfulisdeliver'd."— Ci»w^.  iv.  6.  68.  Comp.  ^. 3'.  iv. z.  12. 
".A/^/thon  that  tongue  that  mnv  hath  mcfrexpress'd." — .SbfULSj. 
"Iftherebenow^  «wro  woeful,  hold  it  m."— Zair,  v.  3,  202, 

nessay  "Hif  many"  (see  !»),  tat  not  "the  mosli"  in 

'  most  «<»,"    Heywood,  however,  writes — 

since  tht  wiott  ceniares,  believes  and  saith 

n  implicit  foith." — Camtnendatmy  Versa  «t  B.  J. 

A  nobl*  tta  ttmaditi  trait  ud  power,*— MiLTOK,  Cnuit. 
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Needs.    See  25. 

52.  Never  is  used  where  we  now  more  commonly  use  "ever" 
in  phrases  as: 

"  And  creep  time  ne*er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good." — K,  J,  iii.  3.  3i- 

So  I  Hen.  VI,  v.  3.  98 ;  Rkh,  II.  v.  i.  64. 

There  is  probably  here  a  confusion  of  two  constructions,  (i) 
"And  though  time  creep  so  slow  as  it  never  crept  before,"  and  (2) 
."And  though  time  never  crept  so  slow  as  in  die  case  I  am  sup- 
posing." These  two  are  combined  into,  ''And  though  time  creep — 
(how  shall  I  describe  it?  though  it  crept)  never  so  slow."  Con> 
struction  (2)  is  illustrated  by 

**  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go.^—M.  N".  D.  iu.  2.  442. 

.  Here,  strictly  speaking,  the  ellipsis  is  "  /  have  been^^*  or  **  having 
been ;"  "  I  have  never  been  so  weary."  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
"never  so  weary"  being  habitually  used  in  this  sense,  Hermia  might 
say,  "  I  am  never-so-weary,"  or  still  more  easily,  "  though  I  were 
neoer'So-weary** 

In  such  phrases  as  "  never  the  nearer,"  never  seems  to  mesn 
"nought"    So  WicklifTe,  John  xix.  21  : 

"  But  how  he  now  seeth  we  wite  nere,^^  ue,  "  we  know  not.^ 

53.  None  seems  to  be  the  emphatic  form  of  "no,"  like  "mine** 
of  "  my"  in  the  modem  idiom : 

"  Satisfaction  (there)  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death." 

7:  iV.  iii  4.  261. 

For  we  could  not  say  "there  can  be  no^  satisfaction."  This 
emphatic  use  of  the  pronoun  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  found  very 
early.  None  seems  loosely  used  for  "not  at  all,"  like  "nothing" 
(55),  "no-whit,"  »l^i  "not"    And  this  may,  perhaps,  explain  : 

*^None  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome." — Cymb,  L  6.  69. 

Here  either  none  means  "not,"  "ne'er,"  or  a  comma  must  be 
placed  after  none:  **none,  being  a  stranger,"  which  is  a  very  harsh 
construction. 

The  adverbial  use  of  "  none  "  may  be  traced  to  Early  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon.     Under  the  form  "nan,"  ue.    "ne-an"  (compare 
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Gennan  "nein"),  we  find  "nan  more,"  and  idao  " num longer,' 
"  whether  he  wolde  or  nam"  (Chaucer,  Mattner).  "  Nan  "  wit 
used  u  an  adveibial  accusative  for  "  bf  no  mesns  "  even  in  A.  -S. 
(Manner,  iii.  131.)  In  RUh.  II.  v.  3.  B9,  "  He  shall  be  notu,"  the 
meaning  is,  "he  shall  not  be  one  of  thnr  number."  "None"  ii 
(till  used  by  us  for  "nothing,''  followed  Xij  a  partitive  genitiTC^ 
' '  I  had  nene  of  it ; "  and  this  explains  the  Elizabethan  phrase 

"She  wiU  Bonfof  me."— 7:  N.I3.  113. 
i,t.  "She  desires  to  ha\e  Jll)  nothing  from,  as  r^ardi  to  do  with, 
me."    So 

"  You  can  say  none  of  this."—/".  JV.  v,  I,  8*2. 

54.  Not  is  aipparently  put  for  "not  only"  in  the  two followiae 
pung«*: 

"  Speak  ^r ;  yon  may  salve  so 
IfBl  what  is  dangerous  present,  tnit  the  los> 
Of  what  ii  pMt.^'— Canirf.  ill  2.  71. 

"  For  what  he  has 
Gtran  hostile  strokes,  and  that  no(  in  the  prcKDCe 
Of  dreaded  justice,  bat  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  iC^CarioI.  iii  3.  97. 

55.  Nothing,  like  "no-way,"  "naught,"  "not,"  (A.-S.  niht, 
Lt.  "no  whit,")  is  often  nsed  adverbially. 

"  And  that  would  set  my  teeth  notiing  on  edge." 

iHen.IF.m.  t.  188. 
"I  fear  netking,  what  can  be  sajd  against  me." 

/tefc  VIII.  V.  I.  128. 
•■here  "wha.t "  is  not  put  for  "which." 

66.  Off  (away  from  the  point) : 
"That's  ^:  that's  off.    I  would  you  had  rather  been  ^lent." 

Coriel.  ii.  2.  44, 
"  I  boast  her  off."— Temp.  iv.  i.  9. 
TDbe0^=lD  take  ^one'a  hat: 

'I  will  practise  the  inunuating  nod  and  be  off  \a  them  most 

counlerfeitly." — CiJrw/.  ii,  3.  107." 
)nce  {"once  for  all,"  "above  all"); 
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"  'Tis  once  thou  lovest, 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy."—^.  Adc^  L  I.  820. 

Hflice  "positively.* 

"  Nay;  an  you  be  a  cursing  h3rpocrite,  once  yon  must  be  looked 
ta"— ^  Ado,  V.  i.  212. 

"Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society,  once  I  am  sworn  not  to 
give  regard  to  you." — Ttmon,  L  2.  261. 

The  Folio  and  Globe  place  the  comma  after  once 

Once  is  sometimes  omitted : 

"This  is  ipnce)  for  zM**— Hamlet,  L  3.  181. 

O1IC6  sometimes  "in  a  word:" 

"  Once  this — ^your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown." 

C.  ofM,  iii  I.  W. 
At  once  is  found  in  this  or  a  similar  sense  : 

My  lords,  at  once ;  the  cause  why  we  are  met 

Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation." — Rich,  III.  iii  4. 1. 

My  lords,  at  once;  the  care  you  have  of  us 
Is  worthy  praise." — 2  Hen,  W.  iii.  i.  66. 

Once  seems  to  mean  "  at  some  time  (future)"  in 

"  I  thank  thee,  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  Ais  ring." — M,  W,  of  W,  iii.  4.  108. 

But  the  word  may  be  taken  as  above. 
58.  Only,  i-e.  on(e)ly,  is  used  as  an  adjective.     See  But  (130), 

ud  Transpositions  (420). 

"The  only  (mere)  breath."— Spens.  F,  Q.  i.  7.  13. 

"  It  was  for  her  love  and  ordy  pleasure." — Ingelend. 

"  By  her  only  aspect  she  turned  men  into  stones." — Bacon, 
Adv,  of  L,  274. 

We  have  lost  this  adjectival  use  of  only,  except  in  the  sense  of 
"single,"  in  such  phrases  as  "  an  only  child." 

OtUyy  like  "alone"  (18),  is  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  "alxwfl 
all,"  "surpassing." 

*  Oph.    You  are  merry,  my  lord. 
Ham,  Who  ?     I  ? 
Oph,    Ay,  my  lord. 
Ham,  O  God,  your  ^w/v  jig-maker." — Hamlet,  iii.  3.  181. 

"Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet." — lb,  iv  3.  22. 
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58  a.  Over  means  "  <nier  again"  in 

"TreMes  thee  o'tr."— Tempest,  ii.  I.  221. 
i.ft  "  repeats  thy  former  self  thrice. "     Compare 

"I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself." — M.  ef  V.  uL  2.  15-1. 

59.  Presently  =  "at  the  present  time,"  "at  once,"  instead  of, 
Mnow,  " soon,  but  Ri?; at  once. " 

"Dad.     Yes,  but  rot  yet  to  die. 
Qthdlo.  O  yes,  framlfy."—Olhellc,  v.  2.  52. 

So  RkA.  n.  iiL  I.  8 ;  Z.  178. 

60.  BoiUd,  used  adverbiiQljr  in  the  sense  of  "  straigbtforwaidly." 
"Round,"  like  "square"  with  us,  from  its  connection  with  "r^ular," 
" symmetricai,"  and  "complete,"  was  used  to  signify  "plain  and 
bonest"     Hence 

"I  went  nmnd\.a  work." — Hamlet,  il.  a.  139. 
means  just  the  oppoute  of  "  drcuitously." 

61.  Severally  ("sever,"  LaL  s^aro\  used  for  "separately." 
So 

"  When  ta/eralfy  we  hear  them  rendered."— Jf  C.  iii.  a.  10. 
And   "  Contemplation   doth   withdraw   our   soule  from  ua,   and 
jKwraj;^  employ  it  ftom  the  body." — Montaigne,  30^ 
Thus,  "asaiera!  plot"  {Sona.   137)  is  a  "separate"  or  "private 
plot"  opposed  to  "a  common." 

62.  Since  (A.-S.  lUk  =  "time,"  also  adv.*  "late,"  "later;" 
"sith-ikatt"  —  "after  that")  adverbially  for  "ago." 

"I  told  your  lordship  a  year  lincc." — M.  Ado,  U.  Z.  13. 
Tliis  must  be  explained  bj  an  ellipus  : 

■<T  ir3A  »...r  lordship  (it  is)  a  yeax  since  {I  told  yon)." 

national  use  of  "since"  between  an  adverb  and 
Vavcrley ;  or,  'tis  Siity  years  jinw."  Omit  '"tis," 
i  an  adverb. 

t,  methinks,  I  would  not  (do  not  wish  to)  grow  so 
-SUA.  in.  ii.  4.  1*. 

ised  adverbially  as  well  as  conjunclionally,  Ire- 
ifiii»<^,IUie"mo"lar"»i>.ar."    (5hi7.) 
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quently  takes  the  verb  in  the  simple  past  where  i%e  use  the 
complete  present : 

**  I  did  not  see  him  since" — A.  and  C,  L  3.  1. 

Tlus  is  in  accordance  with  an  original  meaning  of  the  word,  "later," 
(**sith.")  We  should  still  say,  **I  never  saw  him  after  that;" 
and  siTue  has  the  meaning  of  "  after." 

We  also  find  the  present  after  "since,"  to  denote  an  action  that 
i>  and  has  been  going  on  since  a  certain  time.  (So  in  Latin  with 
•*jampridem.") 

"  My  desires  e'er  since  pursue  me." — 71  iVl  L  i.  23. 

See  Gocijimctions,  132. 

63.  So  (original  meaning  "in  that  way")  is  frequently  inserted 
in  replies  where  we  should  omit  it : 

**  Trib,  Repair  to^the  Capitol. 
Peop,  Wewill  j^."— CV;rw/.  ii.  3.  62. 

*'  T,  Fortitude  doth  consist,  &c. 
D,  It  doth  so  indeed,  sir."— B.  J.  SU*  Worn,  iv.  2. 

Here  so  means  "at  you  direct,  assert."     "As"  is,  by  derivation, 
only  an  emphatic  form  of  so.     See  106. 


64.  So  is  sometimes  omitted  after  "  I  think,"  "  if,"  &c 

"a  What,  in  metre? 
Luc.  In  any  proportion  or  language. 


G,  I  think,  or  in  any  rehgion. "  ^M,  for  M,  i.  2.  24. 

"  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?    I  do  not  think  (so)." 

Coriol,  i.  6.  46. 
**  Haply  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if 
A  mangled  shadow." — A,  and  C.  iv.  2.  27. 
"  Not  like  a  corse  ;  or  if  not  to  l^e  buried." — W.  T.  iv.  4.  131. 

"Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest  thou  hasten  thy 
trial,  which  if  L^rd  nave  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen." — A.  W,  ii 
3.  223. 

Compare 

"  What  though ;  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom." 

M,  W.  of  JV,  i.  I.  287 ;  Ifen.  F.  ii.  i.9;A.  K  Z.  iii.  3.  51. 

**  O,  {{  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love." 

r.  N.  iu.  4.  418. 
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65i  So  is  put  for  the  more  emphatic  form,  al-j^. 

"Demetrius,  thou  dost  over- ween  in  all, 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves." 

T,  ^.  iL  I.  Sa 

'^  It  is  a  cold  and  heat  that  does  outgo 
All  sense  pf  winters  and  of  summers  so** — B.  J.  SadSh*  ii.  K. 

"  Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so.^ — Sonn,  129. 

"  Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant,  So  to  most  noble  Caesar." — J,  C,  il  2.  117. 

So  approaches  *'  also''  in 

"  Cousin,  farewell ;  and,  unde,  bid  him  so** 

Rich,  II,  i.  3.  247. 

So  that;  so  as,    (See  PronoTins,  Relative,  275»  276.) 

66.  So  (like  the  Greek  o9rw  8if)  is  often  used  where  we  should 
use  *'  then."  "  In  this  way"  naturally  leads  to  " thus,"  *'  on  this," 
"thereupon,"  "then." 

"And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt 
So  he  dissolved."— il/.  N,  D,  L  i.  245. 

So  is,  therefore,  sometimes  more  emphatic  than  with  us,  as  in 
(arrange  thus,  not  as  Globe) — 

"     Olivia,  To  one  of  your  receiving  enough  is  shown ; 

A  cjrpress,  not  a  bosom,  hides  (FoL)  my  heart {^atucs) 

So  {i,€,  after  this  confession)  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Fio,  I  pity  you." 

T.  N,  iii.  I.  183. 

So  in  conditional  clauses.     See  Conjunctions,  I33> 

67.  So  was  often,  and  correctly,  used  (where  we  use  the  adverbial 
"  such"  or  "  so"  with  "a")  before  an  adjective,  e,g,  **so  great  faith" 
where  we  say  **such  great  faith,"  "  so  long  time"  where  we  say  "  so 
long  a  time."  We  seem  to  feel  that  "so"  (being  an  adverb,  and  there- 
fore more  liable  to  transposition  than  the  adjective  "such")  requires 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  either  (i)  by  introducing 
the  article  which  necessarily  links  together  the  words  thus :  "  so« 
great  a-loss;"  or  else  (2)  by  placing  "so"  in  a  position  where  its 
cflfect  is  equally  unmistakeable  :  "a-loss  so-great" 

When  the  noun  is  in  the  plural  we  cannot  use  the  former  method ; 
we  arc,  therefore,  driven  to  the  latter,  and  instead  of  saying 

"i'tf  hard  termes."— N.  P,  176. 
we  say  **  terms  so  hard. 
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"In  J9  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care." — S^un,  ill. 

"  My  particular  grief 
"hoi  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature." — O.  L  3.  55. 

"  And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account" — i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  2. 148. 

"  With  so  fuU  souL"— TWw/).  iii.  i.  44. 

"  Of  so  quick  condition." — M.firM,  i.  I.  64. 

But  note  that  in  these  instances  the  "so"  follows  a  preposition. 

After  prepositions  the  article  (see  Articlej  90)  is  frequently  omitted. 

Shakespeare  could  have  written 

*'  My  grief  is  of  nature  so  floodgate,"  &c 
"  I  will  call  him  to  account  so  strict  that/'  &c. 

Our  modem  usage  was  already  introduced  side  by  side  with  the 
slher  as  early  as  Wicklifie.     Compare 

"  So  long  time." — St.  John  xiv.  9. 
with    "  So  long  a  time." — Hebrews  iv.  7. 

68.  Something  used  adverbially,  like  "somewhat" 

"  A  white  head  and  something  a  round  belly.*' 

2  Hen.  IV.  L  2.  212. 

We  should  say  "  a  somewhat  round,"  placing  the  adverb  between 
the  article  and  the  adjective  so  as  to  show  unmistakeably  that  the 
adverb  qualifies  the  adjective.  **  Something"  may  possibly  be  so 
taken  (though  "  somehow"  would  make  better  sense)  in 

"This  something^ieXXleidi  ihatter  in  his  breast" — Ham.  iii  I.  181 

68  a.  SomatinieSj  like  "  sometime,''  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
"fomierly"  in 

"Thy  AMKi^'ixMif  brother's  wife." — Rich.  II.  L  2.  54. 

So  probably 

**  Sometimes  fix>m  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages." — M.  0/  V.L  1. 163. 

Compare  *'olim"  in  Latin. 

69.  Still  used  for  constantly,  in  accordance  with  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  "  quiet,"  "unmoved."  It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense 
of  "even  now,"  "even  then."  The  connection  between  "during 
all  time  up  to  the  present "  and  "  even  at  the  present "  is  natural, 
^d  both  meanings  are  easily  derived  from  the  radical  meaning, 
"without  moving  from  its  place."  Comp.  the  diflifxent  meanings 
oiduntf  donee f  %tat,  &c 

E  2 
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"  Thou  stUl  hast  been  the  author  of  good  tidings." 

HamUt,  il  Z.  42. 
"  Bui  this  thy  countenance  JA7/lock'd  in  steel 
I  never  saw  tiU  now."— Z  and  C.  It.  5.  19S. 
i.e.  "because  it  was  constantly  locli'd  in  steel." 
And  this  is  Che  best,  though  not  the  most  obvious,  interpretation  iif 
"  But  still  the  bouse  affairs  would  draw  her  hence." 

OlAello,  L  3.  lir. 
It  is  used  as  an  adjective  for  constant  (Choagh  some  suggest 
"silent")  in 

"  But  I  of  thee  will  wrest  an  alphabet. 
And  b]r  still  practice  learn  to  know  the  meaning." 

T.  A.  iii.  3.  41. 
Tills  interpretation  is  conoborated  by 

' '  But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys." 

Rich.  III.  iv.  3.  529. 

70.  Than  is  used  for  then  : 

' '  And  their  ranks  hegaa 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore  and  lAan 
Retire  again." — R.  of  L.  456. 

Then  for  than,  freq.  in  North's  Hutarch,  Ascluun,  &c 

In  O.  E.  the  commonest  forms  are."thanne"  =  iktni  "then" 

Then  and  than  (like  turn,  and  /am,  qmim  and  'quam  in  Latin)  are 

closely  connected,  and,  indeed,  mere  varieties  of  the  same  word. 

Tliey  were  originally  inflections  of  the  demonstrative,  and  meant  "at 

that  (time),"  "in  that  (way)."    As  "that "is  used  as  a  relative, 

"than"has  the  signification  of  "in  the  way  In  which"  (p/aw), 

jott  as  that  {71)  is  used  for  "  at  the  time  at  which"  (quum^.     It  is 

usual  to  explain  "He  is  taller  than  I"  thus:  "  He  is  taller;  thtn 

1  —  .-11  .•    -pjjjj  explanation  does  not  so  well  explain  "He  is 

,n  I."     On  the  whole,  it  is  more  in  analogy  with  the 

Latin  cHam,  Greek  jf,  to  eiplain  it  thus  ;   "  Inthea\iy 

im  tall  he  is  taller."     The  dose  connection  betivcen 

■,"  "at  that  time,"  "ia  that  place,"  &c,  is  illustrated 

thirt  for  therfafon,  or  thai. 

I  Ihcrt  resolved  my  reason  into  tears. ' — L.  C.  43. 
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7LThen  apparently  used  for  "when."     So  in  E.  E.      Sec 

That,  284. 

"  And  more  more  strong,  then  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  endue  you  with ;  meantime  but  ask,"  &c 

A'.  7.  iv.  2.  42. 

72.  TO'fore,  which  was  as  common  in  E.  £.  as  "be-fore"  and 
"a-fore,"  is  found  in 

"  0  would  thou  wert  as  thou  to-fore  hast  been." 

T,  A,  iii.  2.  294. 

73t  Too,  which  is  only  an  emphatic  form  of  "to"  (compare 
rfis  in  Greek,  used  adverbially),  is  often  spelt  "to"  by  Elizabethan 
writers  {Sonn,  38,  86) ;  and  conversely,  "too"  is  found  for  "to" 
{Sottn,  56,  135). 

Ta?  seems  used,  like  the  E.  E.  "to,"  for  "excessively"  in 
Spenser,  ShephearcCs  Calendar,  May : 

"Thilke  same  kidde  (as  I  can  well  devise) 
Was  too  very  foolish  and  unwise." 

Perhaps,  also,  in 
"Lest  that  jrour  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate." — C,  of  E,  i.  2.  2. 
Iboogh  the  meaning  may  be  "  the  goods  of  you  cdso,^* 

"Tempt  him  not  so  too  far." — A,  and  C,  i.  3.  11. 
And  there  is,  perhaps,  an  allusion  to  the  E.  E.  meaning  in  "  too-too," 
which  is  often  found  in  Elizabethan  English. 
Too  is  often  used  in  the  phrase,  "  I  am  /t?^  blame"  (Folio) 

**  I  am  much  too  blame. " 

0.  iii.  3.  211,  282  ;  iM.  of  V,  v.  I.  166 ;  Rich.  IIL  ii.  2.  13. 

This  is  so  common  in  other  Elizabethan  authors,  that  it  seems  to 
require  more  explanation  than  the  confusion  between  "to"  and 
"too'*  mentioned  above.  Perhaps  "blame"  was  considered  an 
adjective,  as  in 

"In  £uth,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame.^'* 

I  Hen,  JV.  iii.  I.  177. 

and  "too"  may  have  been,  as  in  E.  E.,  used  for  "  excessively." 

Too  seems  used  for  "very  much,"  or  "too  much,"  in 

"  Tell  him  that  gave  me  this  (wound),  who  lov*d  him  too^ 
He  struck  my  soul  and  not  my  body  through." 

B.  and  F.  F.  Sh,  iii.  I, 
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(I  will  baldly  admit  oE  Ihe  inlerpretation,  "  Me  who  ika 

'  '  ya  (Tom  the  meanuii;  of  progressive  motion  to  that  of 
'  or  " excessively, "  and  from  "excessively"  to  llie 
icess,"  is  too  natural  to  require  moie  than  mention. 

,,  when.     Ifiai  and  laiat   aie  often  nsed  u  ex- 

mpatieoM : 

'  (Kiat,  Lucius,  ho  I"— 5".  C.  ii.  I.  1. 

'  fVhiH,  Lttciui,  vrhen  ?" — lb.  6. 

1  is  to  be  supplied,  "What  (is  the  matter)?"  "When 

Kt?"     Soto 

'.  Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  ai  Norfolk's  gage- 

cA.  And,  Norfollt,  throw  down  his. 

I   IVAen,  Hfxry, -wAtuf'—Riti.  II.  I  I.  162. 

ia.t,253- 

.    "  Tbe  tokilf"  is  often  used  in  accordance  with  the 

be  word  for  "(in)  the  (snean)  time."    The  intlected 

d  wliiltti  are  generally  used  as  conjunctions.     But  we 

say  01 

nstramental  case  of  E.E.  hwa,  "who"),  used  aftei 

of  "wherefore."    Like  the  Latin  "quid  enim?"  it 
ne  to  mean  "for  indeed,"  as 
end  tbe  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds  ; 
hy,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise." 

Rich.  II.  T.  I.  40. 

?  (because]  the  senseless,"  &c.  The  provincialism 
U  exists,  "For"  does  not  correspond  to  "enim," 
sition  by  derivation.  Later  wrilera,  however,  and 
speare,  may  have  used  "for"  in  "for  m*ji"as  a 
iome,  however,  maintain  Ibat  the  comma  should  br 
"  for  mif,"  and  that  "  for  wAy"  (like  Jrf  Sr)  meara 
i"  "because,"  the  relative  containing  an  implied 

seems  drawn  between  "why"  and  "for  what"  in 
■fir  v>hal  these  nobles  were  committed 
known  to  me,  my  gracious  iady."  —Ri^i.  III.  iL  a,  43 
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'         y^fs  perhaps,  refen  to  the  past  cause,  for  what  to  the  future 
object. 

''AtU.  S,  Shall  I  tell  you  wAyf 

Drom.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherrfore ;  for  they  say  every  why  hath  a 
wkarrfor€,"—C,  of  E,  it  2.  43-45. 

ue,  "  every  deed  said  to  be  done  owing  to  a  certain  cause  is  really 
done  for  a  certain  object." 

Compare 

•*  Say,  why  is  iias7    Whereforet     What  shall  we  do  V 

Hamlet,  i.  4.  57. 

"Why" and  "how "are both  derivatives  of  the  relative,  and  are 
I         sometimes  interchanged  in  A.-S.     **Why"  seems  to  have  been 
i         the  ablative  of  instrument,  and  *'how"  the  adverbial  derivative  of 
manner,  from  "who." 

76.  Yet  (up  to  this  time)  is  only  used  now  after  a  negative,  "  not 
;«^"  "  never  ^rf,"  &c.     Then  it  was  also  used  before  a  negative. 

"  For  (as)  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play." —  73  ofSh,  Ind.  i.  96. 

"  Yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love." — M.  of  V,  ii.  9.  92. 

"  Yet  (up  to  this  time)  they  are  «<?/ joined." — A.  and  C,  iv.  12.  1. 
"  I  will  make  one  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me,  for  I  yet  not  under- 
stand the  case  myself." — Cymb,  ii.  3.  80. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  passage : 

"    HeL  You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions^^  (still)  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Diana.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet  {i.e.  for  the  present)  I  pray  you  ; 

But  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  ou' summer,"  &c. 

A.  W,  iv.  4.  80. 
«.d  "a  little  longer  I  entreat  your  patience,  but,"  &c 

Yet  is  also  used  in  this  sense  without  a  distinct  negative : 

"  Solan.  What  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 
Solar.  Why  yet  it  lives  there  imcheck'd  that  Antonio,"  &c. 

M.  of  K  m.  I.  1. 

77.  The  adverbs  backward  and  inward  are  used  as  nouns. 

**  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time." — Temp.  i.  2.  50. 
"I  was  an  inward  of  his." — M.for  M.  iii.  2.  188 
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So   "  Thou  loses!  heri  s  better  viheri  to  find." — Ltar,  i  I.  281 
"  Not  can  there  be  tliat  deity  in  my  nature 
Of  here^nd-etterywhere." — T.  N.  v.  I.  23B. 
i.i.  'the  dinne  attribute  of  ubiqaity." 
T&eil)  B*  ^tli  °s>  ^M  QSed  as  an  adjective. 
"Onr  thm  dictotor."— Ciww/.  ii.  3.  08. 
So        "Good wmrfiHi* queen." — Rich.  II.  v,  i.  87. 

"  Oui  tov  approach."— ^oirj.  Iv.  3. 138.   See  Compounds, 

78.  Adverbs  after  "is."  We  still  say  "that  is  mrll;"  but, 
periiapa,  no  other  adverb  (except  "  soon")  is  now  thos  used.  Shake- 
Bpeaie,  however,  has 

"Tbat't  titrify."~Tfmfeii,  ii  I.  831. 
"That'i  wBi1Aify.'"'~Cmiil.  iv.  1.  53, 
"  Lucius'  banistment  luaj  ■wrongfully." — T.  A.  iv.  4.  16. 
Some  verb,  as  "said"  or  "done,"  is  easily  understood.     "In 
haibonr"  has  the  force  of  a  verb  in 

"  Saf^  in  harbour 
I»  the  king's  ship.  "—7>«/o/,  i.  2,  228. 

ARTICLES. 

79.  An,  A,  {Eul;  Eng.  An,  Ane,  On,  One,  a,  o,)  onr  indefinite 
Article,  is  now  distinguished  from  our  Numeral  ' '  one. "  In  Early 
English,  as  in  modem  French  and  German,  there  was  no  snch  dis- 
tinction. Hence,  even  in  Elizabethan  English,  a  (unce  it  still  repre- 
sented, or  had  only  recently  ceased  to  represent,  "  one")  vras  more 
emphade  than  with  ns,  a  fact  which  will  explain  its  omission  where 
we  insert  it,  and  its  insertion  where  we  should  use  some  more 
emphatic  word,  "some,"  "any,"  "one,"  &c, 

jnC)  pronunciaticsi  of.  The  connection  between 
"  appears  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
probably  pronomiced  by  Shakespeare,  not  as  now 
I."  This  is  ma.de  prolable  by  the  constant  elision 
"one"  in  "th'  one"  as  in  "th'  other :"  compare 

tlyflatters,  t'other fearethhann."— J.  ^Z.  IJi. 
mb  "heai"  in^y  b<  nippliod  Jrom  thfi  contvxt. 
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So  Rich.  II.  V.  2.  18.  Ben  Jonson  (783)  mentions  as  aut]K>med 
contractions,  " /once  "  for  "ye  once"  along  with  "/utter."  Com- 
pare also  the  pmi  m  T.  G.  of  V.  u,  i.  Zi 

**  Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 
Vol.      Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 
Speed.  Why,  then,  thb  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  fitie.^ 

This  will  explain  the  rhyme  : 

"  So  thanks  to  all  at  once  and  to  each  one 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crowned  at  Scone." 

MacbetJt,  v.  8.  74-6. 

In  the  dialect  of  the  North  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  the 
•*  w  "  is  still  not  sounded.  ♦ 

"  An  "  was  always  used  in  A.-S.  and  mostly  in  E.E.  before  con- 
sonants as  well  as  vowels:  "ane  kinges  .  .  .  dohter"  (Stratmann). 
I  have  not  found  an  instance  in  Shakespeare  of  "an "  before  an 
oidinary  consonant,  but  it  occurs  before  "  w  " : 

"  Have  an  wish  but  for't."— il  of  T.  iv.  4.  2. 

81.  A  "^^  used  for  one  in  such  expressions  as  "  He  came  with 
never  a  friend,"  &c 

"  He  and  his  physicians  are  of  a  mind." — A.  W.  L  3.  244. 
"  'Fore  God,  they  are  both  m  a  tale."— ilf.  Ado,  iv.  2.  38. 

"  An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse  one  must  ride  behind." 

lb.  iii.  5.  44. 
"  For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power 
Were  in  the  Washes  .  .  .  devoured." — K.  J.  v.  7.  64. 

So        **  The  Images  were  found  in  a  night  all  hacked  and  hewed." 

N.  P.  172. 
"  We  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together." 
•  A.  Y.  L.  i.  3.  76. 

"  Myself  and  a  sister  both  bom  in  an  hour." — T.N.  ii.  I.  20. 

"  You,  or  any  living  man,  may  be  drunk  at  a  time,  man.*' 

Othello,  ii.  3.  81J>. 
X.&  "  at  one  time,"  "  for  once." 

"These  foils  have  all  a  length." --Bamlel,  v.  2.  277. 

We  find  " one"  and  "a"  interchanged  in 

"  Hear  me  one  word  i 
Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word." 

Conol.  iii.  I.  2m 
"  But  shall  we  wear  these  honours  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last?"— ^/VA.  ///.  iv.  2.  5. 
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We  nerer  use  the  possessive  inSection  of  the  unempliatic  mu 
M  in  antecedent ;  but  Shakespeare  writes  :  * 

"  For  taking  mM'j  part  that  is  out  of  fevour," — Ltar,  L  4.  111. 
We  atso  find  in  Early  English  : 

"  Thre  persones  in  a  Godhede." — Halliwell. 
wheieo  is /or  ont.    Compare  Scotch  "ae"  for  "  one." 
It  leems  used  for  "  any,"  i.e.  ane-y,  or  Bni-y,  in 

"There's  not  a  one  of  them."— ^at*.  iii.  4.  131. 
"Ne'er  a  one  to  be  found,"— B.  J.  E.  in  &v.  iii.  a. 

So  Cjw*.  L  I.  24 
And  emphatically  for  "some,"  "a  certain,"  in 

"  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me." 

z  Hm.  IV.  iv.  r.  183. 
•  I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  Ms  majesty." 

Hamld,  V.  I.  92. 
"  Shall  I  teU  yoa  a  thing?"— £.  L.  L.  v.  I.  152. 
"  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday."— TV.  and  Cr.  i.  a.  185. 
"  And  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter." 

A.  y.  L.I  1.  129 

82.  A  and  The  omitted  in  archiuc  poetry,  in  the  infancy 
of  thought  nouns  are  regarded  as  names,  denoting  not  classes  bnt 
individuals.  Hence  the  absence  of  any  article  before  nouna. 
Besides,  as  the  articles  interfere  with  the  metre,  and  oft«i  supply 
what  may  be  well  left  to  the  imagination,  there  was  additional 
reason  for  omitting  them.  Hence  Spenser,  the  archaic  poet,  writes 
"  Fayre  Una — whom  salvagi  natien  does  adore." 

F.  Q.  i.  6.  Title. 
"  KaAsul-oDgcru^lelawao-a  trembling  brat" — lb.  L  3.  19. 
"  Faire  virgin,  to  redeem  her  deare,  brings  Arthure  to  the 

light."—/;,  i.  8.  Title. 
"From  raging ifcil oi lavdase  viclors  will." — Ih.  I.  3.  43. 
"  With  thrilling  point  of  dtadlyynm  brand." — Ih.  i.  3.  42. 
<ihfi.Irf>speare  rarely  indulges  in  this  archaism  except  to  ridicule  iti 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 
He  bravely  broached  hia  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisljy,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 
His  dagger  drew  and  died."- J/.  N.  D.  v.  I.  117. 
rhat  similar  is 
/«  glorious  Christian  field."— RUh.  II  iv.  I.  9K. 


f 
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"  When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar." 

M,  N.  Z>.  V.  I.  224. 
"  Ah  !  Richard  with  the  eyes  of  {my  or  the)  heavy  mind" 

Rich.  IL  ii.  4.  18. 
"  So,  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans/' 

lb,  V.  I.  90. 
In  a  ititheses,  as 

"  And  with  no  less  nobility"  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son," 

Hamlet^  I  2.  111. 

the  omission  of  the  is  intelligible,  since  the  whole  class  is  expressed. 

fiat  it  appears  not  uncommon  to  omit  the  article  before  superlatives : 

^^  Best  safety  lies  in  fear." — Hamlet^  i.  3.  41. 
This  is,  perhaps,  explained  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  super- 
^tivc,  which  means  not  only  **  ihe  best  of  the  class,"  but  also  "very 
good."    See  8. 

83.  A  and  The  a^  also  sometimes  omitted  after  as^  like,  and 
^^  in  comparative  sentences : 

"As  falcon  to  the  lure  away  she  flies." — V,  and  A.  1027. 

"  The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church." 

A,  K  Z.  ii.  7.  62. 
"  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear." 

M.  N,  D,  i.  I.  184. 

This  w,  however,  common  both  in  early  and  modem  English. 
In  such  sentences  the  whole  class  is  expressed,  and  therefore  the 
irtide  omitted.  It  might  be  asked,  however,  why  * '  the  lure  "  on 
this  hypothesis?  7)5^  is  put  for  its.  So  inK  E.  <Matzner,  iii.  195) 
"<w^  Aw«<f  doth  (chase)  the  hare,"  i.e,  **  its  prey  the  hare." 
A  is  still  omitted  by  us  in  adverbial  compounds,  such  as 
*«nail-like,"  "clerk-like,"  &c.  Then  it  was  omitted  as  being  un- 
•^wessarily  emphatic  in  such  expressions  as : 

**  Creeping /fcJ^j«a/7." — A,  K  Z.  ii.  7.  14^. 

"Sighmglihejumace.^'—Ii.  148. 

**  And  Hie  unlettered  clerh,"-^Sonn.  85. 

^e  snail "  is  an  adverb  in  process  t)f  formatk)n.     It  is  inter- 
mediate between  "like  a  snail"  and  • 'snail-like.-" 

84.  A  being  more  emphatic  than  with  us,  was  sometimes  omitted 
Were  the  noun  stands  for  the  class,  and  might  almost  be  replaced  by 
*e  corresponding  adjective,  "  If  ever  I  were  traitor,"  Rich,  If.  I  ^ 
2W  ^-  traitorous.     Similarly 
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"And  having  now  shown  himself  openciwHf  to  Alcibiodes." 

N.  P.  I76_ 
So,  Ihough  we  find  "never  a  master"  in  the  sense  of  "notiwre 
roaster,"  yet  where  the  "never  "  is  emphasiied  and  has  its  proper 
meaning,  "  at  no  time,"  the  a  is  omitted : 

"  Those  eyes  which  wvtr  shed  remorseful  tear." 

Rich.  III.  L  2.  156.. 
"  In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  so  fierce." — Rkh.  II.  iL  1. 174- 
"jVmd-njfljfff  hadapagesokind."— Cj-fl;*.  v.  5.  85. 
"  Was  (wir^iin^  that  joy'd  an  earthly  throne. " 

3  Ifat.  VI.  iv.  9.  1> 
"  Twas  naier  merry  world  wnce,"  &c— Z  N.  iiL  i.  109. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  the  example  first  quoted,  whm  the 
"  never"  is  omitted  and  an  is  emphatic,  almost  like  ont,  it  is  in- 
lertedi 

"My  inanly  eyes  did  scorn  an  hiunbletear." 

EUh.  III.  i.  3.  166. 
A  ix  alio  omitted  before  collectire  nouns,  such  aa  "plenqr,"" 
"abundance,"  &c,  and  therefore  before  "great  number"  in 
"Belike  you  siew^ra*  number  of  his  people." — T.  N.  iii.  3.  29. 

85.  A  inserted  after  same  adjectives  used  as  adverbs : 

e  by  will  but  poor  a- 

This  usage  is  found  in  the  earlier  text  of  Layamon  (a.d.  1200); 

"  Long  a  time  (longe  ane  stunde),"  iL  290,  &c.,  where  the  adjective 

appears  merely  to  be  emphasiied,  and  not  used  adverbially.     In  the 

later  text  the  adjective  is  placed,  here  and  in  other  passages,  in  its 

ordinary  position.      The  adjectives   "each,"   "such,"   "which," 

■'     "   '  what  kind,")  and  "many"  were  especially  often  thus 

Aamel"  =  "at  eacli  meal,"  Kers  Plough.   Cnde. 

Scotch  "ilkn.")     "Wiiiihi  a  wife  was  Alceste,"- 

T,  11754  =  "lahal  a  wife."     "On  tnoni  an  {later 

wisen,"LAYAWON,  i.  24;  " maniaiia caanes,"  ii,  39  ; 

ind  (i  (.  ofBJflJlMJ/erlhe),"  "of  many  an  earth." 

oted  passages  render  untenable  the  theory  (Arch- 

,  En^itk  Pari  and  Praail)  which  explains  ' '  many 

corruption  of  "many  of  men,"    In  these  passages, 

1  cumiet"("ofn]any  a  race  "),  the  article  ornnmera]> 
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Adjective  "an  *'  is  declined  like  an  adjective,  while  "  moni "  is  not. 
The  inference  is,  that ''  moni "  is  used  adverbially.  In  the  saipe 
way  the  Germans  say  ''mancher  (adj.)  mann,"  but  ''manch  (adv.) 
an  mann,"  ** ein  solcher  (adj.)  mann,"  but  '*  solch  (adv.)  an  mann." 
In  A.-S.  the  idiom  was  "many  man,"  not  "many  a  man."  The 
tennination  in^,  causing  "many"  to  be  considered  as  adverbially 
used,  may  not  perhaps  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  a  into 
£.  £.,  but  it  may  account  for  its  retention  in  Elizabethan  and 
modem  English.  Nor  can  it  escape  notice  that  most  of  the 
adjectives  which  take  a  after  them  end  in  ch^  or  lie  ("like"),  an 
adverbial  termination.  So  beside  the  adjectives  enumerated  above, 
"theUich"  (modem  Dorsetshire,  "thilk"  or  "thick"),  "the like,'* 
answering  to  "whilk"  ("which"),  is  followed  by  a.  -4  in  the  fol- 
lowing example  is  a  preposition  meaning  on  or  in : 

"Ful  qfU  [a  day  he  swelde  and  seyde  alas ! " 

Chaucer,  KnigJites  TaU,  498.  j 

It  is  perhaps  some  such  feeling,  that  "many"  means  "often,"  which 
justifies  the  separation  of  "  many  "  and  "  a  "  in  the  following : 

**  I  have  in  vain  said  piany 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave." — W,  T.  v.  3.  144. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  (as  an  adjective  used  adverbially)  we  must 
oqplam  (compare  "  none  (adj.)  inheritance,"  Ac£s  vii.  5) : 

"  Exceeding  pleasant;  nom{adv.)  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome." — Cymd.  i.  6.  59. 

Jike  "ne'er  a  stranger,"  unless  after  "none"  we  supply   "who 


was." 


A  is  pleonastically  used  in 

"I  would  not  spend. fl«other  such  a  night" — i?.  III.  i.  4.  5. 

In  "What  poor  an  instrument"  {A,  and  C.  v.  2.  236),  "what" 
is  used  for  "how." 

86.  A  was  sometimes  omitted  after  "what,"  in  the  sense  of 
"what  kind  o£" 

"Cassius,  what  night  is  this?"— X  ^-  i-  3-  42. 
{A  has  been  unnecessarily  inserted  by  some  commentators.) 

"I'll  tell  the  world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art.** — M.  for  M.  ii.  4.  163. 

*•  jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have  made." 

Cymb,  iv.  2.  207. 
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**  What  dreadAil  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears." 

Rick.  III.  L  4.  22. 

"  What  case  stand  I  in?"  {W.  T.  I  2.  352)  =  In  what  a 
position  am  I  ? 

"  What  thing  it  is  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ! " — Cymb.  iv.  4.  85. 

We  omit  the  article  after  **  what "  before  nouns  signif^ng  a  col- 
lective class,  saying  "what  wickedness!"  but  "what  a  crime!" 
"  what  fruit !"  but  "  what  an  apple !"  Hence  the  distinction  in  the 
following  :  "  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this  poor  maid 
from  the  world !  What  corruption  in  this  life  that  it  will  let  this 
man  live  !" — M.forM.  iii.  i.  240. 

A  is  omitted  after  "  such :" 

"  Showers  of  blood. 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench,"  &c. 

Rich,  IL  iii.  3.  48. 

Here  "such"  probably  means  "the  aforesaid,"  referring  to  the 
"  showers  of  blood." 

After  "  such"  in  this  sense  the  indefinite  article  is  still  omitted ; 
naturally,  since  "  such  "  is  used  in  a  defining  sense. 

A  is  omitted  after  "  many"  in  "  Many  time  and  oft"  (2  Hen,  VI 
ii.  I.  93).  Here  "many-time,"  like  "some-time,"  " oflen- times," 
"  many-times"  (Montaigne,  Introduction),  seems  used  as  one  word 
adverbially. 

A  is  omitted  before  "  little,"  where  we  commonly  place  it  in  the 

sense  of  "some:" 

"O,  do  not  swear; 
Hold  (a)  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear." 

T,  N.  v.  I.  174. 

It  is  perhaps  caused  by  the  antithesis  which  assimilates  the  use  of 
"little"  to  the  use  of  "much."  "In  (a)  little  time"  {V.  and  A. 
132)  is  to  be  explained  as  a  prepositional  phrase  approximating  to 
an  adverb  :  see  89. 

87.  A  was  frequently  inserted  before  a  numeral  adjective,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  the  objects  enumerated  are  regarded 
collectively  as  07ie.  We  still  say  "  a  score,"  "  a  fo(u)rt(een)-night" 
But  we  also  find : 

*'^  An  eight  days  after  these  sayings." — Luke  ix.  28. 
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"i4  two  shilling  or  so."— B.  J.  E,  in  &*c,  i.  4  ad  Jin. 
"Tis  now  a  nineteen  years  agone  at  least**— B.  J.  Coje  ts  altertd. 

Alio  in  £.  £.  : 

"An  five  mile.*'— Halliwelu 
This  usage  is  not  common  in  Shakespeare,  except  after  "one." 

"But  ^«^ seven ^«irj.*' — Coriol.  iv.  I.  tt. 

The  a  is  omitted  in 

"  But  this  our  purpose  now  is  iwdve-monik  old.*' 

I  Hen,  IV.  L  I.  28. 

Compare  "  This  three  fnile,'*—Macieth^  v.  5.  87. 

The  a  m  **a  many  med,"  **a  few  men,"  is  perhaps  thus  to  be 
explained.  Compare  "  This  nineteen  years"  {Af,  for  M.  L  3.  21), 
with  "  This  many  summers  **  [Hen,  VIII,  iii.  2.  360).    So 

"A  many  merry  men.** — A,  Y,  L,\.  1.  121. 

"A  many  thousand  warlike  French. '*^-A^.  J,  iv.  2.  199. 

So  Hen,  V.  iv.  i.  127 ;  iv.  3.  95.     And  still  more  curiously : 

"But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse." — K,  J,  i.  1. 183. 

Some  explain  "  a  many  **  by  reference  to  the  old  noun  "  many,*' 
"a  many  men,**  for  "  a  many  (of)  men.  **  And  the  word  is  thus  used : 

"A  many  of  our  bodies." — Hen.  V.  iv.  3.  95. 

"0  thou  fond  many,  with  what  loud  applause 

Didst  thou  beat  heaven."— 2  Hen,  IV.  i.  3.  91. 
"In  many^s  looks.** — Sonn,  93. 

So  perhaps  A.  W.  iv.  5.  55.     Add  "their  meiny,'*  Lear,  il  4.  36. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  £.  £.  "  of**  is  often  omitted  in  snch 
phrases  as  "  many  manner  (of)  men,"  "  a  pair  (of)  gloves,"  &c.  just 
as  in  German  we  have  "  diese  Art  Mensch.**  But  we  also  say  "a 
few  men'*  (an  expression  that  occurs  as  early  as  Robert  of  Bruime), 
Mid  "few  "  seems  to  have  been  an  adjective. 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  constructions  above-mentioned  are 
required  to  explain  this  use  of  a.  Thus  "«  hundred  men*'  is  for 
"a  hundred  (of)  men,**  but  in  "a  twelvemonth,**  "«  fortnight," 

twelve**  and  "  fourteen**  are  not  regarded  as  simple  nouns,  but  as 
compound  nouns  used  adjectively.  Compare  the  double  t;se  of 
"miUe,**  "millia,**  in  Latin. 
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88.  An-Other.    A  is  apparently  put  for  thi  xa 

"  Thete  is  not  lislf  a  Idss  to  choose  ivho  laves  an  other  best." 
W.  T.  IT,  4.  178. 
Thw  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  our  common  idiom :  "  they 
love  one  xa  other,"  which  ooght  strictly  to  be  either  "  they  love,  the 
one  the  other,"  or  "  they  love,  one  other."  The  latter  form  is  still 
retained  in  "they  love  each  other;"  but  as  in  "one  other"  there 
is  great  ambiguity,  it  was  avoided  by  the  insertion  of«  second  "one" 
or  "an,"  thus,  "they  love  one  an-other."  This  is  illustrated  by 
Mail,  xxiv.  to  (Tvndalz)  :  "And  shall  betraye  otie  <inother  and 
shaU  hate  »ne  tht  other;"  whereas  Wickliffe  has,  "ech  other." 
So  I  Cer.  xa..  aS;  Wickliffe,  "ech  for  other;"  the  rest  "for  one 
another."  "Oat.  another"  is  now  treated  almost  like  a  single 
noun  in  prepositional  phrases,  such  as,  "We  speak  to  one  another." 
But  Shakespeare  retains  a  trace  of  the  origiaal  idiom  in 

"Whatwespeakowii'aaff/:*^."— -4.  Jf^  iv.  1.20. 

8di  The  ^""as  frequently  omitted  before  a  noun  akeady  defined 
by  another  noan,  especially  in  prepositional  phrases. 
"In  nuiitiir  of  our  friends." — y.  C.  iii.  i.  216, 
"Since  death  of  ray  dearest  mother." — Cymt.  iv.  2.  190. 
"/i(&rfo/'that  defy  him. ''—^.  and  C.  u.  2.  160. 
" /»  aiieitce  of  thy  lneni."—T.  G.ofV.K.  i.  59. 
"ToslemagtBfVb.i;xsaa.>y."—Hen.  V.  iii.  Prol.  18, 
"  Te  rdufef  lazars."— ./J.  i.  I.  15. 
"  For  honour  of  rKirXaaA." — lb.  iii.  5.  92, 
"Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart." — Sonn.  2^. 
"Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice o/sezx' A  age." 

£.  C.  St.  [i. 
"Forage  IB  blood 0/  French  nobility." — Hm.  V.  i.  2.  110. 
"/k  iTHfl'/irq/' the  rude  imperious  sui^." — 2HM.IV.iii.  i,20. 
"  Proving.;^™  world's  minority  their  right" — R.  ofL. 
"On  (woji  part  oE  their  fleet"— O/'Ar/i),  iL  i,  2*, 
So  I  Hin.  VI.  i.  2.  79  ;  a  Hen.  VI.  L  2.  86,  79 ;  Rich.  II  i.  3, 130. 
We  could  say  "  in  season,"  but  not 

"  We  at  (the  right)  time  of  (the)  year 
Do  wound  the  bart." — Rich.  II.  iii.  4.  57, 
n  in  Pope : 

Alas,  young  man,  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long ; 
Vnjhaier  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song," 

Pope,  Imil.  Hor.  L  loa. 
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90.  The  is  also  omitted  after  prepositions  In  adverbial  phrases. 

At  door:' ^W,  T,  iv.  4.  352;  71  <7/^-*.  iv.  f.  125. 

At  palace,''— W.  T,  iv.  4.  731. 
"•  At  height:'— Hamlet,  L  4.  21. 
**  Ere  I  went  to  wars:'—M,  Ado,  i.  i.  307. 
"  To  cabin:'— Tempest,  i.  i.  17. 

The  grace  *fore  meat  and  the  thanks  at  end,' 

Coriol,  iv.  7.  4. 

You  were  in  presence  then." — Rich.  II.  iv.  i.  62. 

in  the  presence-chamber." 

•*  And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail." — L.  L.  L.  v.  2.  925. 
"  With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pou'ih  on  side." 

A,  Y,  L,  ii.  7.  159. 
**  This  day  was  viewed  in  open  as  his  queen." 

Hen,  VIII,  iii.  2.  405. 
"  He  foam'd  at  mouth,"— J,  C.  i.  2.  256. 
*' Sticks  me  fl/^«if^."—^.  K  L.  i.  2.  254. 
"  Exeunt  in  manner  as  they  entered."— i^-^.  VIII.  ii.l4. 24 
"Thanpard  or  caX-o' -mountain," — Tempest,  iv.  I.  262. 

And  with  adjectives  : 

**  In  humdiest  moimer," — Tempest,  ii.  4.  144. 
"//i/rrfrank."— TV.  and  Cr,  iii.  3.  161. 

**In  pail"  is  as  justifiable  as  "in  bed,"  except  that  the  former, 
not  being  so  common  as  the  latter,  has  not  the  same  claim  to  tlie 
adverbial  brevity  which  dispensed  with  the  article.  Both  are  adver- 
bial phrases,  one  of  which  has  been  accepted,  the  other  rejected. 
Thus  in 

"  Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace." — Sonn,  33. 

••  to-west "  is  as  much  an  adverb  as  **  west-ward." 

Sometimes  a  possessive  adjective  is  thus  omitted : 

**  Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees." — Tr,  and Cr.  v.  3.  58. 

So  in  K  K  "a-knee." 
Compare  our  "  I  have  at  hand" 

Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  omission  of  **  the"  after  "at"  in 

"  We  are  familiar  at  first." — Cymb,  i.  4.  112. 

where  "at  first"  is  not  opposed  to  "afterwards"  (as  it  is  with  us), 
but  means  " at  the  first,"  or  rather  "from  the  first,"  "at  once." 

F 
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The  omission  of  "  the  "  m 

"  On  one  and  olho'  side  Trojan  and  Greek 
Sets  all  on  hazard."— re,  attdCr.i.  i.  21. 
il  in  accordance  with  ou[  idiom,  "one  another"  and  "caEkotbcr.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  where  "the~  is  emphatic,  meaning  "  that'  oi 
"the  tight,"  it  is  sometimes  insetted  before  "one." 

"  Morecto.  How  thall  I  know  if  1  do  choose  the  tieht  ?" 
Portia.     Tkt  one  of  them  contains  mjr  picture,  pr""—  " 


■  picture,  pnnce. 
M.  of  V.  ii.  7.  11. 


9L  The  was  inserted  in  a  few  phrases  which  had  not,  though 
Ihey  now  have,  become  adverhiaL  "At  the  length"  (N.  P.  B92), 
"Al  the  first,"  "At  the  last,"  &c 

"There  in  tht  full  convive  we."— 7r.  and  Cr.  iv.  S-  272. 

"Inri^favourof  the  Athenians."— N. /;  177. 

92.  The  used  to  denote  notoriety,  &c  Any  word  when  referred 
to  as  heing  dclined  and  well  known  may  of  course  be  preceded  by 
the  article.  Thus  we  frequently  speak  of  "tieiii,"  Bacon  [S.  231) 
however  wrote,  "  TA*  matter  (the  substance  called  matter)  is  in  > 
perpetual  flui." 

7iit  is  sometimes  used  (compare  Latm  "ille")  for  "^celebrated," 
"(At  one  above  all  others,"  occasionally  with  "alone,"  as 

"  I  am  aione  tki  villain  of  the  earth."— j(.  and  C.  iv.  6.  30. 
Or  with  a  superlative  : 

' '  He  was  Iht  isrcUhtd'sl  thing  when  he  was  young. " 

Rich.  Jll.  IL  4.  18. 
"  The  last  (prayer)  is  for  my  men  !  lh.tr}  tit  the foai-at ; 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  'em  from  me." 

Hm.  VIII.  iv.  2.  148. 
But  also  without  these  : 

"Am  K^manyet?"— ^.  K  L.  iji.  3.  3. 

t  not  something  of  the  poUcy  Y'—K.  J.  iL  I.  398. 

"  For  their  dear  causes 
I  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
B  mortified  maii."—Mac6el/i,  v.  7.  4, 
le  supplied  is  added  in 
'he  courtiers  and  the  travell'd  gallants  ? 
sly  fellows  that  thepee^e  talk  of  I" 

B.  and  F,  MlJer  Bnlher,  it.  i, 
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The  seems  to  mean  ''  the  same  as  ever  **  in 

"  Live  you  M^  marble-breasted  tyrant  still."— 7:  N.  ▼.  1. 127. 

It  is  not  often  that  "the"  is  used  in  this  sense  before  English 
propa"  names.    In 

"The  Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together." 

I  Hen.  IV,  V.  i.  116. 

the  second  the  may  be  caused  by  the  first,  which,  of  course,  is  still 
used,  *^  the  Bruce,"  **the  Douglas,"  being  frequent,  and  explicable 
as  referring  to  the  chief  of  the  Douglases  and  Bruces.  But  we  also 
have 

"  To  leave  the  Talbot  and  to  follow  us."— i  Hen.  VL  iii.  3.  20,  31. 

and  so  in  Early  English  **  the  Brute,"  "  the  Herod." 

The  is  seldom  used,  like  the  article  in  French,  for  the  possessive 
adjective : 

*  The  king  is  angry  i  see,  he  bites  the  lip." 

Rich.  Ill  iv.  2.  27. 

The  word  "better"  is  used  as  a  noun,  and  opposed  to  "the 
worse,"  (compare  the  French  proverb,  "le  mieux  est  I'ennemi 
dv  bien,")  in 

"  Bad  news,  by*r  lady;  seldom  comes  the  better." 

Rich.  Ill  ii.  3.  L 

"  Death,"  the  ender  of  life,  seems  more  liable  to  retain  the  mark 
of  notoriety  than  "  life."    Hence 

"  Where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away." 
Hen.  V.  iv.  1.  81  ;  Rich.  IIL  i.  2.  179 ;  il  3.  55. 

So    "  Dar'd  to  the  comh&t."— Hamlet,  i.  i.  84. 

$,e.  "  the  combat  that  ends  all  dispute."  French  influence  is  per- 
ceptible in  these  two  last  instances,  and  in 

"  To  shake  the  head."— J^.  of  V,  iiL  2.  15. 

The  which  (see  Relative),  270. 

93.  The  frequently  precedes  a  verbal  that  is  followed  by  ao 

object : 

"  Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing." — Hen.  V,  Epilog. 

"  You  need  not  fear  the  having  any  of  these  lords." 

M.  of  VI  2.  10ft. 

"  The  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious." — Cymb.  i.  5.  26. 

F2 
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"P.  Pray,  sir,  in  what? 
D.  In  th4  deUyine  death."—*:  for  M.  i».  a.  ITSL 

"  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  tki  leaving  it." — Mtut.  L  4.  S. 
"  7%t  locking  np  the  spirits." — Cyiab.  L  5.  41. 

So   Ltar,  iv.  4.  B  ;    //«.  VIII.  iii.  2.  847  ;   M.ferM.  iU.  a.  158; 
M.  of  V.  iv.  I.  SOB  ;  M.  Ada,  u.  2.  E8 ;  O.  iiL  4.  22 ;  71  A^  L  5.  8t 

The  question  na.turally  arises,  are  these  verbals,  "locking,"  &c 
noons  ?  and,  if  so,  why  are  they  not  followed  by  "  of," — t.g.  "  the 
locking  c/"  the  spirits"?  Or  are  they  parts  of  verbs?  and  in  that 
case,  why  are  they  preceded  by  the  article  ?  The  fact  that  a  verb  in 
E.  E.  had  an  abstract  noun  in  -in^  (A.-S.  -ung)—t.g.  "slaeten,"  to 
hunt;  " Blaeling, "  hunting — renders  it  fl /•i'ri  probable  that  these 
words  in  -mg  are  nouns.  Very  early,  however,  the  termination  -ng 
was  confused  with,  and  finally  supplanted,  the  present  participle 
termination  in  -mU.  Thus  in  the  earlier  text  of  Layamon  (iil  72) 
we  have  "heo  riden  «'nfij(fr,"  i>.  "they  rode  Jinfif^f,"  and  in  the 
later  text  the  proper  participial  form  "  singcndt."  An  additional 
element  of  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  gerandial  inflection  ewfw, 
i.g.  "wngenne,"  used  after  the  preposition  "to."  As  early  as  the 
Iweldh  century  "to  singenne"  (Morris,  E.  E.  Spaimens,  p.  53) 
Uecame  "to  singende,"  and  hence  (by  the  corruption  above  men- 
tioned} "to  singinge."  Hence,  when  Layamon  writes  that  the 
king  went  out  "  an-slaeling  "  (ii.  88),  or  "a-slatinge"  (iiL  168),  it  is 
not  easy  to  prove  thai  the  verbal  miun  is  here  used ;  for  the  form 
may  represent  the  corruption  of  the  gerund  used  with  the  preposition 
"an"  instead  of  with  "to."  And  as  early  as  Layamon  we  find  the 
infinitive  "to  kumen"  side  by  side  with  the  present  participle  "to 
comende"  (L  49) ;  and  the  gerund  "cumene"  side  by  side  with  the 
verbal  "comine"  (iii.  231);  and  the  noun  "tiding(s)"  spelt  in  the 
id"  or  "tidinde,"  the  present  participle  (L  59). 
that  although  "  locking  "  is  a  noun,  and  therefore 
;,"  yet  il  is  so  far  confused  with  the  gerund  as  to 
ivilege  of  governing  a  direct  object  The  "of" 
Y  for  shortness,  as  well  as  owing  to   ' 

:e  a  process  of  abridgment  from 

epealing  0/  my  banish'd  brother,"—^  C,  ii 
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to  {2*  **  Punish  my  life  for  (89)  tainting  ofvay  love," 

T.  N.  V.  I.  141. 
down  to  our  modem  (3)  "for  tainting  my  love.*'  And  hence  the  E.  E. 
(William  of  Palerne,  edit  Skeat),  **  for  drede  of  descuverynge  oj 
that  was  do^"  1.  1024,  "of  kastyng  <7/"lokes,"  1.  942,  are  abbreviated 
in  modem  English  into  "disclosing  that  which  was  done"  and 
"casting  looks."  This  abbreviation  is  also  remarkably  illustrated 
bv  Bacon  in  his  third  Essay.  He  first  uses  the  abbreviated  form, 
and  then,  with  a  verbal  noim  that  could  not  so  easily  haVe  a  verbal 
force,  he  adopts  the  full  form  :  *  *  Concerning  the  Means  oi procuring 
Umty.  Men  must  beware  that  in  the  Procuring  or  Muniting  of 
Religious  Lnity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the  Laws  of 
Charity."  It  is  perhaps  this  feeling  that  the  verbal  was  an  ordinary 
noun,  which  allows  Shakespeare  to  make  an  adjective  qualify  it 
even  though  ^is  omitted  after  it 

"He  shall  have  old  turning  the  key." — Macbeth^  ii.  3.  2. 

The  substantival  use  of  the  verbal  with  "the"  before  it  and 
"of"  after  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  colloquial.  Shake- 
speare puts  into  the  mouth  of  Touchstone : 

"I  remember  the  kissing  of  \iex  batlet  and  .  .  .  the  wooing  oj 
a  peascod  instead  of  her."" — A,  K  Z.  ii.  4.  49-51. 

"  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  (in)  the  breeding?" 

Hamlet^  v.  I.  100. 

94.  The  (in  Early  Eng.  thiy  thy)  is  used  as  the  ablative  of  the 
demonstrative  and  relative,  with  comparatives  to  signify  the  measure 
of  excess  01  defect. 

This  use  is  still  retained.  "  The  sooner  the  better,"  i,e,  **  By  hew 
fturh  the  sooner  iy  so  much  the  better."  (Lat.  **'quo  citius,  eo  melius." ) 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  "the  better"  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
for  "better,"  &c. :  but  it  will  often,  perhaps  always,  be  found  that 
ike  has  a  certain  force. 

"  The  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee." — T,  G.of  V.  iii.  2. 19. 

"  The  rather 
For  that  I  s&VT"—Macb.  iv.  3.  184. 

In  both  passages  "the "  means  " on  that  account"    In 

"  Go  not  my  horse  the  better 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night," — Macb,  iii.  I.  25. 

^quo  is  perhaps  regarding  his  horse  as  racing  against  night,  and 
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"  lie  better ''  means  "  lie  better  of  the  Itro."  Tbe  following  pli- 
tage  has  been  quoted  by  commentators  on  the  passage  just  qooted, 
to  show  that  "the"  is  redundant.  "And  bee  that  hit  it  (the 
quintain)  lull,  if  be  rid  not  tii  faster,  bad  a  sound  blow  in  his 
neck,  with  a  bag  fiill  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end." — Stowe's 
Survey  of  London,  1 603.  But  the  rider  is  perhaps  here  described 
3a  endeavouring  Fb  aniicipate  the  blow  of  the  qnintun  \i^  being 
"the  laster"  of  the  two.  Or  more  probably,  ^'Ihe  &sler"  maj 
mean  the  faster  baausi  he  had  struck  the  quintain,  which,  if  struck, 
rued  to  swing  round  and  strike  the  striker  on  the  back,  Doless  he 
roderf«("on  that  account ") /ajar.  In  either  case  it  i»  unscholar- 
lilce  to  say  that  the  b  redundant. 
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95,  And  (in  old  Swedish  ie»  [Wedgewood]  is  used  for  "and," 
"i^"  and  "even")  emphatically  used  for  "also,"  "even,"  "and 
that  too."  We  still  nse  "and  that"  to  give  emphaws  and  call 
atlenliou  to  an  additional  circumstance,  e.g.  "He  was  condemned, 
and  that  unheard."  This  construction  is  most  common  in  parti- 
cipial phrases.  The  "that"  is  logically  unnecessaiy,  and  is  omitted 
by  Shakespeare. 

"  Suffer  ns  to  famish  o»rf  their  storehouses  crammed  with  gran." 
--Curio!,  i,  1.  82. 

"  And  shall  tbe  figure  of  God's  majesty 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
.^ni  he  himself  not  present  ? "—.A'tt:^  //.  ir.  I.  129. 
"When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile 
Be  he  unto  me,"— ,?ifA.  ///.  ii.  i.  37. 

' passages  an  ellipsis  of  "be"  or  "to  be"  might  bs 

icarcdy  in  the  following: 
he  ever  do  and  ever  flourish 
'.  shall  dwell  with  worms,  andmy  poor  name 
1  the  kingdom."— A'™.  VI2I.  iv.  i.  126. 
:nds  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
:  Ihem  to  the  soul  with  hoops  of  steel." 

Hamlet,  i.  3.  82. 
VI.  i.  a.  47  J  Tr.  and  Cr.  i.  3.  Gl. 
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So  perhaps  Hamlet^  iii.  3.  62 ;  T,N\,  i.  88 ;  and  in  the  following 
irregolar  sentence : 

"  But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a  hangman  to  help 
him  to  bed,  I  think  he  (redundant  pronoun :  see  243)  would  change 
places  with  his  officer." — Cymb,  v.  4.  179. 

I.&  "  and  that  too  a  hangman  being  ready  to  help  him  to  bed." 

96.  And.  This  use,  though  most  frequent  with  participles,  m 
also  found  without  them  : 

"  Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me." 

Temp.  XL  2.  15. 

"  He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit." — Lear,t  iii.  2.  74. 
i.ft  "  a  little  and  that  a  very  little."     So 

"  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy."— 7:  N.  ▼.  I.  898. 

97«  And  is  frequently  found  in  answers  in  the  sense  of  "you 
are  right  and"  or  "yes  and,"  the  "yes"  being  implied.*  Hence 
the  "and,"  introducing  a  statement  in  exact  conformity  with  a 
previous  statement,  comes  almost  to  mean  "exactly."  It  is  fre* 
quently  found  before  "so." 

"  Hamlet.  Will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of  work  ? 
Pol.  (Yes)  ^«rfthe  queen  too." — Hamlet^  iii.  2.  58. 

"  Cass.  This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit 
Brut.  And  so  it  \s."^y.  C.  i.  2.  807. 

s.e.  "you  are  right,  and  so  it  is ;"  or  "just  so,"  "even  so." 

"JPompey.  1*11  try  you  on  the  shore. 
Antony.  ^;»/ shall,  sir." — A,  and  C.  ii.  7.  134. 

i.e.  "  You  say  well,  and  you  shall,"  or  "  So  you  shall,"  "  that  you 
shall,"  emphatically. 

"  Sir  M.  And  there's  ...  a  head  of  noble  gentlemen. 
^Archbishop.  And  so  there  is." — I  ffen.  IV.  iv.  4.  27. 
"  Parolles.  After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 
Bertram.  Andlyn!^  do  so."— ^.  W.  ii.  1.  60. 

/.&   "  that  is>j/ what  I  will  do." 

**Ma^or.  But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  cause. 
Glouc.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here." 

Pick.  in.  iu.  4.  67. 
Le.  "To  that  very  end,"  "  even  to  that  end." 

*  So  1&Q  in  Greek. 
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98.  And  Is  often  found  in  this  emphatic  sense  aikr  statements 
implied  by  ejaculations,  auch  as  "faitli,"  "sooth,"  "alas,"  &c. 
Thus 

"  Calesby.   Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest 

Haitings.  Good  failh  (it  is  so),  and^tn  I  met  this  holy  man 
Those  men  you  laU:  of  came  inlo  my  mind." 

Eui.  Ill,  UL  2.  117. 
"  Faith,  and  so  we  should." — i  Hm.  IV.  iv.  i.  62. 
This  use  is  found  la  A.-S. 

99.  "And"  emphatic  in  qnestions.  When  a  question  is  being 
■sked,  "and,"  thus  used,  does  not  express  emphatic  assent,  but 
emphatic  interrogation : 

"Alas  I  flW  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ?" — A.  W.  iii.  4.  1. 
i-t.  "  is  it  so  indeed,  and  further  would  you  ai^nia//t' &e,?"     So 

"-^Bi/wiltthoaleamof  me?"— ^a-^  ///.  iv.  4.  269. 
I.e.  "  do  you  indeed  wish  to  learn  of  me  1" 
Hence  Ben  Jonson,  who  quotes  Chaucer  : 
"What,  quolh  she,  anrfbe  ye  wood?" 
adds  that 

b^pnning  of  a  sentence,  serveth  for  admiration. " — 

in  ballads,  and  very  nearly  redundant :  ■ 

:rse  owt  of  Northumberlande, 

vow  to  God  made  he." — Percy  (MaTZNER). 

megests  "an  anew,"  the  original  form  of  the  word 

for  "  alao  "  in  Early  English.  We  find  "  and  " 
also,"  "both,"  &t,  and  standing  at  the  beginning 
earlier  English.  WickliHe  has,  2  Cor.  xL  21,  22  : 
ing  ony  man  dare,  and  I  dare.     Thei  ben  ebreuB, 

dfor  "even"  or  "a]so"in.^i:i^xiT.  15  1 

;  ben  deedli  men  like  you." 

31e  for  food,  andla.  me  have  it,"  A.  Y.  L.  ii.  7.  101, 

ay  perhaps  be  undeislood  after  and,  implied  in  the 

w  iunanm  ut  said  by  Mr.  SkcH  to  be  conipL 
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101  And  or  an  ( ~  if)-  (The  modem  and  is  often  spelt  an  in 
E.  £.)  This  particle  has  been  derived  from  an^  the  imperative  of 
umian^  to  grant  This  plausible  but  false  derivation  was  originated 
by  Home  Tooke,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  editors  of  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare.  But  the  word  is  often  written  and  in 
£arly  English  (Stratmann),  as  well  as  in  Elizabethan  authors.  * 

'*For  and  I  shulde  rekene  every  vice 
Wliich  that  she  hath  ywiss,  I  were  to  nice." — Chauc.  Squires  ProL 

"  Aldbiades  bade  the  carter  drive  over,  and  he  durst." — N./*.  i66. 

"They  will  set  an  house  on  fire  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
<?gs."— B.  E,  89. 

"  What  knowledge  should  we  have  of  ancient  things  past  and 
history  were  not  ?  " — Lord  Berners,  quoted  by  B.  J.  759. 

102.  "And"  with  the  SUhjunctive.  The  true  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  the  hypothesis,  the  if,  is  expressed  not  by  the 
d»</,  but  by  the  subjunctive,  and  that  and  merely  means  with  the 
M&m  of,  pkuy  just  as  but  means  leaving  out,  or  minus. 

The  hypothesis  is  expresSjCd  by  the  siqiple  subjunctive  thus  : 

**  Go  not  my  horse  the  better 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night.'*' — Macb,  iii.  i.  25. 

This  sent^ce  with  and  would  become,  '*  I  must  become  a  bor- 
rower of  the  night  and  my  horse  go  not  the  better,"  ue»  **withf  or 
on,  the  supposition  that  my  horse  go  not  the  better."  Similarly  in  the 
contrary  sense,  **  but  Toy  horse  go  the  better,"  would  mean  "  without 
9r  excepting  the  supposition  that  my  horse,  &c."  Thus  Chaucer,  Par- 
dweris  Tale,  275  :• 

"  It  is  no  curtesye 
To  speke  unto  ai\  old  man  vilony^ 
But  he  trespas." 

So  also  Majjdeyille  {Prologue) ; 

"  Such  frujrt,  thorgh  the  which  every  man  is  saved^  but  it  be  his 
owne  diiEEfeutcT* 

103.  And  if.  Latterly  the  subjunctive,  falling  into  disuse,  was 
felt  to  be  toa  weak  unaided  to  express  the  hypothesis ;.  and  the  same 
tendency  which  introduced  "more  better,"  "  most  unkindest,"  &c., 
superseded  and  by  and  if  an  if  and  if  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able m  the  change  of  and  into  an.  And,  even  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
i»  oilen  written  an  in  Early  English.     (See  Halliwell. ) 

*  So  almost  always  iu  the  Folio.    See  lodex  to  Plays. 
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Ana  or  on  is  generally  found  before  a  personal  proDonn,  or  "it" 
01  "though;"  rarely  thus  ! 

"And  *  should  tbe  empress  know." — T.  A.  iL  I.  AS. 
In  the  Elizabethan  times  the  indicatiTc  is  oltea  used  for  the 

The  following  is  a  curious  passage : — 

"O.  Will  it  please  you  to  enter  the  house,  gentlemen? 
D.  Andyaar  fkvour,  lady."  — B.  J.  Sil.  Warn.  iH.  s.  med. 
Apparently,  "And  your  favour  [be  with  us),"  i.c.  "if  you  pleast" 
104.  An't  were  was  wron^y  ssid  by  Home  Tooke  to  be  put 
for  "as  it  it  were." 

"  Cress.  O  I  he  smiles  valiantly. 
Pand.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cras.  O  yes  ;  and*  'twere  a  clood  in  autumn." 

TV.  and  Cr.  i.  1.  139. 
"  " — ill  weep  you  an't  were  a  man  bom  in  April." 

Ik  i.  3.  1S9. 
iryoaD)iii'*'twereany  nightingale." — M.N.  D.  L  2.  88. 
le  s  fairer  end  and  went  away,  and  *  it  had  been  a  Chtis- 
jm  child,  "—^m.  V.  il  3.  10. 

sis  b  probably  to  be  understood.    "I  will  roar  you,  uni 
lightingale  (I  would  still  roar  belter]." 
construction  is  found  in  E,  E. 
answer  and  ye  were  twenty  yere  olde." 

Cov.  Mysl.  p.  80  (Matznerj. 
:rated  by  the  use  of  "  ac,"  "atqne,"  after  "similis," 
:c  thus : 

c  tu  ipse  (gauderes)  gaud- 

who  would  rejoice  at  yonr  prosperity,  and  yon  yourself 
e  as  much  and  no  more}."  "  You  answer  in  such  and 
and  were  you   twenty  years  old  you  would  answer 

if  represents  both  "even  if"  and  "if  indeed"  (>A 
id  il  itaO. 

ised  emphatically  for  "even  if"  m 
■irf'i^it  had  a  thousand  lives."—!  Hen.  VI.  v,  4,  7S. 
^.  i.  3.  12s. 
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••  What  fl«^  •  j/ 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  wits." — Tit.  And,  iv.  4.  10 

"He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority,  give  him  gold.  And  though 
authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with 
gold."-fr.  r.  iv.  4.  831. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  if  seems  to  mean  "  if  indeed  "  ui  the 
fcflowing  passages : — 

"  Percy.  Seize  it  if  thou  darest 
Aum,  And*  j^I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off  I" 

Rich.  II.  iv.  I.  49. 
"  Oh  father  1 
And  tfyofi  be  my  father,  think  upon 
Don  John  my  husband." — Middleton  and  Rowley  (Walker). 

'*  Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead  (419). 
Glou.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince  And*  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear," 

Rich.  Ill  iii.  2.  148, 

where  the  Prince  is  referring  to  his  maternal  uncles  who  have  been 
imprisoned  by  Richard,  and  he  says,  ** if  indeed  they  live  I  need 
not  fear." 
Thus  probably  we  must  explain : 

'*  0  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ! 
And  the  queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and  proud ; 
And  were  they  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before." — Rich.  III.  ii.  3. 29. 

Here,  at  first  sight,  "but"  seems  required  instead  of  *'  and."    But 
"a«<^  were  they"  means  "  if  indeed  they  were." 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  and  though  is  used  for  "  even 
thongh"  or  for  "  though  indeed  "  in  the  following — 

",I  have  now 
{And  though  perhaps  it  may  appear  a  trifle) 
Serious  employment  for  thee." — Massinger  (Walker). 

In  all  these  passages  an  or  and  may  be  resolved  into  its  proper 
meaning  by  supplying  an  ellipsis.  Thus  in  the  passage  from 
^ich.  IL  iv.  I.  49,  ^^And  if  I  do  not,"  &c.  means,  "  I  will  aeize  it, 
««</}  if  I  do  not  seize  it,  may  my  hands  rot  off." 

106.  Ast  (A.-S.  "«z//-jwfl,"  with  the  sense  "^just  oj")  is  a  con- 
traction of  dl{f)'50.  In  Early  English  we  find  **j<7  soon  so  he 
came"    The  al{f)  emphasized  the  so^  **al{l)'io  soon  al{f)-so  he 

*  So  Folio.  t  Comp.  &t,  Acrt,  £ar  the  various  meamngs. 
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came."  Hence  tbrough  diSerent  contractions,  aht,  a,'s,  ase,  we  get 
our  modem  as.  (Comp.  the  Gemum  als.)  The  drcppiiig  of  the 
/  is  very  na.tund  if  ala  was  pronounced  lilie  "half"  The  bioad 
pmnunciaCion  of  as  mo-y  tlirow  light  upon  the  pun  in 

".Sit  Ami,  And  your  horse  now  would  make  hitn  an  ass. 
Mar.  Ass  I  doubt  not."—?:  N.  a.  Z-  186. 
It  follows  tlia.t  as  originally  meant  both  our  modem  so,  "in  Ihal 
way,"  and  our  modem  as,  "in  which  way."  The  meaning  of  « 
is  still  retained  in  the  phrases  "as  soon  as"  and  "I  thought  ai 
much,"  &c,  but  generally  as  has  its  second  meaning,  viz.  "in 
which  way." 

107.  As,  like  "an"  (102),  appeara  lo  be  (though  it  is  not}  used 
by  Shakespeare  lot  as  if.  As  above  {102),  the  "  if"  is  implied  in 
the  BubjuDctive. 

"  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle,  "—jIAk*.  L  4. 11.      So  v.  5.  13. 
i.e.    "in  tht  viay  in  tuAith  (he  would  throw  it  away)    were  it  a 
careless  tritte."    Often  the  subjunctive  is  not  represented  by  any 
inflection  1 

"One  cried,  '  God  bless  us,'  and  'Amen'  the  other. 
As  they  ^d  seen  me  with  these  hatigman's' hands. " 

AtaOak,  iL  I.  28  i  Rich:  III.  m.  5.  63. 
Sometimes  the  or  is  not  followed  by  »  finite  verb : 
"As  gentle  and  as  jocund  oj  (if  I  wt 
Go  I  to  fight"— ^i:^  //.  i.  3.  85. 

08.  A8, like  "who,"  "whom,"  "which '^  (see bek>w,ReIati?e)i 
ccasionatly  fallowed  by  the  supplementary  "  that." 

"Who  fair  him  'quited  as  that  courteous  was." 

Spens.  F.  Q.  i.  I.  SO. 

09.  As  for  "that"  after  "so."     ("  Ip  which  way;"  "As  the 
lit  of  which. ")    This  is  a  consequence  of  the  original  a 

"  Vou  shall  be  so  received 
A  r  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart " 

"  Catesby  .  .  .  linds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot 
As  be  irill  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent" 

£i(A.  III.  ii 


gentle  and  as  jocuod  lu  (if  I  were  going),  to  jest, 
I  to  fight"— ^i:^    •■'■-   — 
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After  "jK^Ar"! 

**  Yet  suck  deceit  as  thou  that  dost  beguile 
Art  jtlster  far." — Sonn. 

This  occurs  less  commonly  without  the  antecedent  so : 

"My  lord,  I  warrant  you  we'll  play  our  part 
As  he  shall  think  by  our  tnie  diligence 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is." —  T.  of  Sh,  Ind.  i.  68. 

This  points  out  an  import'int  difference  between  the  £li2abethan 
•nd  modem  uses  of  at.  We  almost  always  apply  it,  like  "because" 
(117),  to  the  past  and  the  present ;  Shake^peaVe  often  uses  it  of  the 
htttie,  in  the  sense  of  "accordii:^  as" 

"And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you." — Hamlet^  I  3.  2. 

Here  a  modem  reader  would  at  first  naturally  suppose  cu  to  mean 
"since"  or  "because;"    but  the  context  shows  that  it  means 

"according  flj." 

110.  As,  in  its  demonstrative  meaning  of  so^  is  occasionally  found 
parenthetically  =  "forx^." 

"This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As*  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor." — M.  ^  K  i.  3.  78. 

**  Who  dares  receive  it  other — 
As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamours  roar 
Upon  his  death?" — Macb.  L  7.  78. 

*■'.  "w  did  his  mother  work ;"  "  so  will  we  make  our  grie&  roar." 

"  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  *t, 
i4j  we  are  mock'd  with  art" — W»  71  v,  3.  68. 

There  seems  some  confusion  in  the  difficult  passage 

"Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath, 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour." 

Rich,  IL  i.  3.  15. 

In  the  similar  line  34  as  is  omitted.  This  would  lead  us  to  con- 
jecture "and."  But  perhaps  the  marshal  was  beginning  to  say 
"speak  truly  as  may  heaven  defend  thee,"  but  diverged  into  the 
more  ordinary  **so,"  which  was  the  customary  mode  of  invocation. 
In  that  case  the  meaning  will  be  "or  thou  vrouldst  desire  the 
fulfihnent  of  thy  prayer,  *  so  help  me  heaven.* " 

'^  Coap.  otov  ifopr^CTOi  tankov  fafxtiv. — i^CH.  Pfvm.  I'ifict  908. 
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So  Id 

"  JhJu.  If  this  be  ao  (aj,  yel,  the  eI**"  »e«M  tme) 
I  shaL  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck." 

T.  fT.  r.  I.  271 
Tlie  Duke  has  called  the  appearance  of  the  twins  "  a  natural  per- 
ipective  Chat  is  and  is  not"  [li.  224),  ie.  a  glais  Chat  produces  an 
optical  detuMOQ  of  two  persons  instead  of  one.  He  now  says  :  "  il 
ihtj  are  two,  brother  and  sister  {and  indtal,  spiCe  of  my  incredulity, 
the  perspective  or  glass  seems  to  be  no  delusion),  then  I  shall,"  &c. 
The  curious  introduction  of  the  "wreck"  suggests  that  the  glaii 
called  up  the  thought  of  the  "pilot's  glasi"  {M./erM  iL  I.  168.) 
An  ellipsis  must  be  supplied  in 

"Had  I  but  time  (which  I  have  not)— «i  this  fell  sei^eaut, 
Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest  "—/Suuirf,  v.  2.  8«. 

111.  AB  =  "as  regards  which,"  "though,"  "for,"  was  some- 
times Dsed  parenthetically  in  a  sense  oscillating  between  the  relative 
"which,"  "as  regards  which,"  and  the  conjunction  "for," 
"  though,"  "  since.'     It  is  used  as  a  relative  in 

"  But  say  or  he  or  we,  f,ai  odther  have  [pL  see  la.  Neither].) 
Received  that  sum."— i.  L.  L.  iL  I.  133. 
As  is  used  in  a  (raimtional  manner  for  "as  regards  which '  or 
"  for  indeed,"  in 

"  Though  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me." 

Uar,  iii.  3.  19. 
"When  I  was  young,  <u,  yet,  1  am  not  old." 

I  Hm.  VI.   3.  4.  17. 
"  If  you  will  patch  a  quarrel 
As  matter  whole  you've  not  to  make  it  with." 

A.  andC.  ii.ii.  BS. 

Here  in  the  second  example,  "When  I  was  young  as  I  yet,  or 

Mill   am  "  would  have  retained  the  relatival  signification  of  ru,  tiut 

n  of  "  not  old"  obliges  us  to  give  to  as  the  meaning  not 

I,"  but  "as  r^ards  which"  or  "for."     So  ia 

lie  dying,  ai  it  most  be  >o  maintained." 

M.  Ada,  iv.  I.  2I& 

!,  owing  to  its  relatival  signilication,  is  iometimes  loosdy 
which."  This  is  still  osual  with  us,  but  rarely  excepi 
ededby  "such"  or  "the  same." 
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*•  That  gentleness  as  I  was  wont  to  have."— 7  C  i  2.  83. 

'*  Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us."— 5C  C  i.  2.  174. 

This  is  still  common  in  provincial  language.     See  280. 

As  is  used  for  "  where  "  in 

"Here  as  I  point  my  sword  the  sun  arises." — J,  C,  ii.  1. 100. 

113.  As  is  frequently  used  (without  such)  to  signify  "namely :" 

"And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

Macb,s,  3.  26. 
**Tirod  with  all  these  for  restful  death  I  cry, 

As  to  behold  desert  a  begfi;ar  bom 

And  <needv  nothing  trimm  d  in  jollity 

And,  &C.  — Sonn,  66. 

^CofE.  i  2.  98;  Hen,  VIIL  iv.  I.  88;  M,  ofV,  iii.  2.  109. 

"Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son." 

3  Hen,  VI,  v.  7.  7. 

So  .4.  K  Z.  ii  I.  6;  Rich,  II,  ii  I.  18;  and  Hamlet,  i  i.  117, 
where  however  a  line  has  probably  dropped  out  between  116 
and  117. 

114.  As  is  apparently  used  redundantly  with  definitiuns  of  time 
(as  £s  is  used  in  Greek  with  respect  to  motion).  It  is  said  by 
Halliwell  to  be  an  Eastern  Counties'  phrase  : 

"This  is  my  birth-day,  as  this  very  day 

Was  Cassius  born."— y.  C,  v.  i.  72. 
"One  Lucio  as  then  the  messenger." — M,  for  M,  v.  i.  74. 

The  as  in  the  first  example  may  be  intended  to  qualify  the  state- 
ment that  Cassius  was  bom  on  "  this  very  day,"  which  is  not 
literally  true,  as  meaning  **  at  I  may  say."  Here,  and  in  our  Collect 
for  Christmas  Day,  **  as  zi  this  time  to  be  bom,"  as  seems  appro- 
priate to  an  anniversary.  In  the  second  example  the  meaning  of 
"of  then"  is  not  so  clear ;  perhaps  it  means  **as  far  as  regards  that 

occasion."    Compare 

"Yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judg'd  as  then  best" 

Milton,  P,  L,x,  173. 

where  "ax  then"  seems  to  mean  "for  the  present"    So  " as  yet  ** 
means  "ax ySir  as  regards  time  up  to  the  present  time."    So  in 
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CJemian  " tds  dann"  means  "then,"  and  "als"  is  a 
temporal  adverbs. 
As  in  E.  K  was  often  preRied  to  dales : 

"  Ai  in  the  year  of  grace,"  &c. 
"  As  now  "  is  often  used  in  Chancer  and  earlier 
regatds  HOW,"  "for  the  present ;" 

"  But  al  that  tiling  I  must  is  now  forbere." 

Chawc  Km 
In        "  Meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo 

Tbat  be  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  nigl 
R.  am 
as  perhaps  means  "as  fhe  did  come)." 

115.  is  was  used  almost  but  not  quite  redundanti 
(ull  is  still,  after  "r^prd,"  "represent")  : 

"  To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 
A.  V 
and  even  after  "am:" 

"  I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messei^er." — A.  Y. 
"  I  am  here  in  thi  ckaracla-  of"  &c 

'-  - — 'so  used  nearly  redundantly  before  partid 
.nasmuch  as : " 

"  If  he  be  now  retum'd 
I  checking  at  his  voyage." — llamlit,  iv.  7. 

,  like  "that"  (see  287),  is  used  as  a  conju 
being  superfluously  added  to  words  that  a 
In  the  case  of  "when  as,"  "where  s 
rom  a  desire  to  give  a  relative  meaning  to 

am)  one  that  was  a  woeftil  looker-on 
Him  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  stain. 
3  Mm.  VI.  ii.  1 
Tiere<u."— 2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3.  68,  for  "whei 
CEinse  ("  for  this  reason  that")  refers  to  th 

us,  to  the  past.  In 

he  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking  si 
nd  would  not  dash  me  with  their  rugged  s 
•caust  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  the] 
ight  in  thy  paUce  perish  (act.  zgi),  Maigi 
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le.  **'*»  order  tJiat  thy  flinty  heart  might  have  the  privil^e  of 
destroying  mc.'* 

118.  But  (E.  E.  and  modem  northern  English  "bout")  is  in 
Old  Saxon  "bi-utan,"  where  "bi"  is  our  modem  *'by,"  and 
"man"  means  "without."  Thus  but  is  a  contraction  for  ** by-out," 
and  is  formed  exactly  like  "with-out"  Hence  but  means  excepted 
or  excepting.  This  use  of  out  in  compounds  may  be  illustrated  by 
^^  outstep  (except)  the  king  be  miserable."  * 

"It  was  full  of  scorpyones  and  cocadrilles  out-takette  in  the  fore- 
said monethes."* 

"  AUe  that  y  have  y  grant  the,  out-take  my  wyfe. "  * 

The  two  latter  passages  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  but  is  used  as  a  passive  participle  with  nominative  absolute, 
or  as  an  active  participle  with  the  objective  case.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  "  excepted  "  and  "  except "  placed  (c)  after  anoun  or  pronoun, 
apparently  as  passive  participles^  and  ib)  before,  as  prepositions 
Thus— 

(a)    "  Only  you  excepUd.*'—M.  Ado,  i.  I.  126. 
"  Richard  ^:r<^^/."—i?«:>^.  ///.  v.  3.  242. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand, — 

{b)    "Always  excepted  ray  dear  Claudio." — M.  Ado,  iii.  i.  98. 
*' Except  immortal  Caesar."— 7.  C.  i.  2.  60. 

(For  the  confusion  between  "except"  and  "excepted"  compare 
"  deject "  for  "  dejected, "  &c.     See  below,  342. ) 

The  absence  of  inflections,  however,  in  the  above  instances  leaves 
us  uncertain  whether  "except"  is  a  preposition  or  participle.  But 
"save"  seems  to  be  used  for  "saved"  and  "he"  to  be  the 
nominative  absolute  in 

"All  the  conspirators  save  only  he."  f — y,  C.  v.  5.  69. 
So    "iaz/^rthou." — Sonn,  109. 

"  Nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it  save  I  alone." — T,  N,  iiL  i.  172. 

"What  stays  had  T  but  t\i&y."— Rick.  J II.  ii.  2.  76,  iv.  4.  34 ; 
Cymb.  ii.  3.  153 ;  Macbeth,  iii.  I.  54  ;  R.  and  J.  i.  2.  14. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  does  not  agi-ee  with  modem  uscgc 
in  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  (see  206—216), 

*  Halliwell's  Dictionary. 

\  Similarly  "sauf "  was  used  in  French  in  agreement  with  a  noun  placed  in 
tee  nominative  absolute. 
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119.  But  is  almost  always  used  in  Layunon  for  "un]aB"  or 
"  without "  (prep.),  or  "without"  (adv.)  in  the  sense  of  "outride." 
Thus  (L  159):  "that  a  queen  should  be  king  in  this  law!  and 
their  sons  be  huUn"  (1.  L  iouie),  i.e.  "■wilhtml  [the  land)." 
So  (i.  a:5)  "buten  lacve,"i,e.  "  vnlAaul  leave."  It  occurs  adversa- 
lively  in  (i.  353)  a  passage  which  illustrates  the  transition,  "  If  thou 
wilt  receive  his  reconciliation,  it  will  be  well ;  itii,  he  will  never 
deliver  Evelin  to  thee."  Here  iuS  is  the  preposition  "without," 
used  adverbially  as  "  otherwise." 

120.  But,  in  all  its  uses,  may  be  eiplained  from  the  meaning  of 
"out-take"  at  except.  It  is  sometimes  used  (like  and,  see  above)  to 
aiept  at  "  out-take"  a  whole  danse,  the  verb  being  occasionally  in 
the  subjunctive, 

"And,  iut  thou  love  roe,  let  them  find  me  here." 

R.andy.a.  1.  78. 
Le.  "  «w^(  or  naiiitW  thou  love  me. " 

"And,  An*  I  Ije  deceived,  Signior  Baplista  may  rememtier 
me."— 7:  pfSh.  iv.  x  %. 
Compare  I  Hen.  VI.  iiL  i.  3*:  "i'.ii^  I  be  provoked" 
So       "Not  witkoHt  the  prince  be  willing. "—jK  Ado,  iiL  3.  88. 

We  now  use  "  unless "  in  this  sense,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
Wichliffe  with  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  it  will  be  seen  that  but  was 
already  often  superseded  by  "except" 

But  with  the  subjunctive  is,  however,  more  common  in  Early  than 
in  Eiiiabethan  English.      Sometimes  without  the  subjunctive — 
"  And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 

Believe  her  lips. "— C^ni.  v.  5.  il. 
"  And,  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  giief  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call  him 
A  gocdly  person." — Tempest,  i.  2.  *14. 
"  The  common  executioner 
ills  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  necic 
vt  first  b^^  pardon." — A.  V.  L.  iii.  j.  8. 
nd,  bat  infirmity  hath  something  seized 
is  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 

tt  your  throne  and  his 


[.  141. 
Tliese  last   f 
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**b7way  of  prevention."  The  transition  is  natural,  inasmuch  as 
tn  exception  may  well  be  called  contrary  to  the  rule.  The  first 
passage  is  a  blending  of  two  constructions:  ^^if  she  hcui  not  spoken 
it  dying  I  would  not  believe,"  and  '*  I  would  not  believe,  but  she 
spoke  it  dying."  Similarly :  ^* Except  infirmity  had  seized — ^he  had 
(would  have)  measured,"  and  "  He  had  (would  have)  measured, 
^  (by  way  of  prevention)  infirmity  hath  seized. " 

The  different  usages  of  hut  arise,  (i)  from  its  variations  between 
tbe  meaning  of  "except,"  "unless,"  and  the  adversative  meaning 
'*on  the  other  hand;"  (2)  from  the  fact  that  the  negative  before  but, 
m  the  sense  of  "except,"  is  sometimes  omitted  and  at  other  times 
inserted.  Thus  *^btit  ten  came"  may  mean  "ten  however  came," 
or  "  (none)  but  ten,  i.c.  only  ten,  came."  But  is  now  much  more 
confined  than  it  was,  to  its  adversative  meaning.  We  still  say  "  it 
never  rains  but  it  pours  "  (where  the  subject  is  the  same  before  and 
after  but) ;  and,  even  where  a  new  subject  is  introduced,  we  might 
»y,  "  I  did  not  know  but  you  had  come,"  "  You  shall  not  persuade 
me  but  you  knew,"  &c. ;  but  this  use  is  colloquial,  and  limited  to  a 
few  common  verbs.     "We  should  scarcely  write 

"  I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman," — 2  Hen,  VI,  L  1. 183. 

122.  "But"  signifying  prevention.    The  following  passages 

illustrate  the  "preventive"  meaning  of  btU: 

"  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow?" — M.for  M.  iv.  2.  95. 

ifc  "to  prevent  that  he  must  die."    If  "but"  were  the  ordinary 
adversative,  it  would  be  "  but  must  he  die?" 

"  That  song  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind :  I  have  much  to  do 
But  (to  prevent  myself)  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side 
And  sing  it,  like  poor  Barbara."— (^/AfZ/p,  iv.  3.  82. 
"Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty  but  to  gabble  like 
tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?"— 71  N,  ii.  3.  95. 

i.e.  "to  prevent  you  from  gabbling,"  or,  as  Shakespeare  couU 
vrite,  "  to  gabble."    See  349. 

After  verbs  of  "denying"  and   "doubting"  which  convey  a 
lotion  of  hindrance,  but  is  often  thus  used : 

"I  doubt  not  btU  to  ride  as  fast  as  York."— -^id:^.  II,  iu  5.  2. 

"I  have  no  doubt  (*.«.  fear)  about  being  prevented  from  riding.' 

G2 
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So  I  //m.  IV.  u.  2.  14  : 

"It  must  not  be  denied  jh/ 1  am  a  plaia  dealing  villain." 

M.  Ado,  L  3.  32. 
"There  must  be  no  denial  to  prevent  my  being  supposed  a  plain- 
dealing  villain."     In  the  last  passage,  however,  hut  is  used  transi- 
tionally,  almost  as  on  adversative.     Compare 

"It  cannot  be  hut  I  am  pigeon-livered, " — Hamlet,  a.  2.  605. 
which  approximates  to  "It  cannot  be  (that  I  am  otherwise  tbim  a 
coward),"  i.e.  "  it  cajmot  be  that  I  am  courageous  ;  on  the  contrary 
{iut  adversative),  I  am  pigeon -liver'd." 

The  variable  nature  of  hut  is  illustrated  by  the  &ct  that  "believe 
not  ftrf,"  and  "  doubt  not  iu(, "  are  used  in  Ihe  same  signification; 

"  We  doubt  not  hit  every  rub  is  smoothed." — ffen.  K  u.  2.  187. 

i.e.  "we  have  no  doubt  of  a  nature  ta  frnient  our  believing  that," 

■h.  11.  V.  2.  115.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 

believe  but  they  ascend  the  &Vy."—RUk.  III.  L  3.  287. 

t  believe  anything  tK^i/ (or  'otherwise  than')  that  they 

t  of  these  passages  hut  is  semi-adversative. 

"  She  is  not  so  divine 
ith  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind 

content  to  be  at  your  command." — I  Hen.  VI.  v.  5.  18. 

divine  as  to  prevent  that  she  should  be  content. " 
□d  "  bal  that  "  are  still  thus  used, 
t  (in  phrases  like  "  there  is  no  man  bat  hates  me,"  where 
imediately  precedes  buf^  often  expels  the  subject  Ironl 
g  relative  clause.  This  perhaps  arose  in  part  from  ■ 
0  repeat  a  subject  which  was  already  emphatically  ex- 
ec 244.     For  Ihe  same  reason  the  relative  Is  omitted  in 

lere  is  no  creature  limes  tae."—Ri4h.  III.  v.  3.  200. 
a  we  still  sometimes  omit  the  subject,  but  perhaps  not 
hut  is  separated  from  the  preceding  subject,  as  in 
lere  is  no  vice  so  simple  hut  assumes 
me  mark  of  virtue  in  its  outward  parts." 

M.>f/F.vl2.  SI. 
her  hand,  this  omission  is  not  found  in  the  earliest  stages 
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of  tlie  language  (Matzner,  iii.  p.  469),  and  thus  we  find  the  subject 
frequently  retained  in  Shakespeare  : 

"  I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me." — J.  C,  v.  5.  85. 

"  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
Bt4t  his  an  arrant  knave." — Hamlet^  i.  5.  124. 

Less  frequently  but  expels  the  object  in  the  relative  clanse  : 

**  No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day 
Bui  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  telL 

Hamlet ^  I  2.  126. 

124.  But  meaning  except  may  apply  to  an  expressed  contingency, 

w(l) 

**God  defend  but  I  should  still  be  so."— i  Hen,  IV.  iv.  3.  38. 

le,  "  God  forbid  everything  except  (I  should,  &c.) " 

"  But  being  charged  we  will  be  stUl  by  land." 

A,  and  C,  iv.  1 1.  1. 
Ic;  ** Excepting  \he  supposition  of  our  being  charged." 

(2)  Sometimes  the  contingency  is  merely  implied, 

"  I  should  sin 
To  think  but  [except  I  should  think)  nobly  of  my  grandmother. " 

Temp,  i.  2.  119. 
"  Her  head's  declined  and  death  will  seize  her,  but 
Your  comfort  makes  her  rescue." — A.  and  C.  iii.  1 1.  48. 

i.e.  "<?«/k  your  comfort" 

The  last  passage  illustrates  the  connection  between  but  meaning 
only^  and  but  used  adversatively. 

125.  But  thus  varying  between  an  adversative  and  an  exceptional 
force  causes  many  ambiguities.     Thus : 

*  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
On  you  and  yours,  but  with  all  duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  punish  me." 

Rich.  Ill  ii.  I.  38. 

Here  but  means  "  without,"  or  "instead  of,  cherishing  you." 

"  You  salute  not  at  the  court  but  you  kiss  your  hands. " 

A.  K  L,  iii.  2.  60. 
ie,  "without  kissing  your  hands." 

126.  But  is  not  adversative,  but  means  "if  not,"  after  "beshrew 
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"  Beshraw  my  soal  iut  I  do  lore,"  See. — X.  y.  t.  4.  60. 

So  3  ffm.  VI.  i.  4.  150. 

"  The  Gods  rebuke  me  iiit  it  is  tidings 
To  wasli  the  eyes  of  Itinga."— ^.arfc/  C.v.  1. 27;i*.  v.  ii,  103. 
Thus  ive  explain : 

"  I'll  plead  for  you  myself  but  yon  shall  have  him." 

T.  ofSk.  iL  r.  IS. 
i.e.  "I'll  plead  for  yon  myself  i/' you  shall  no/ have  him  otherwise  ;" 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  coDStnictioc  may  be  confused 
with  "  I  may  have  to  plead  for  yon  myself,  bul  (adversative)  in  any 
case  you  shall  have  him."    So 

"  I  should  woo  hard  hit  be  your  groom," — Cymi,  iii.  6.  70, 
is,  perhaps,  a  confusion  between  "  1/  I  could  ni>t  be  yonr  gicom 
otherwise  "  and  "  iut  in  any  case  I  would  be  your  groom."  In  the 
last  example,  however,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  an  additional  con- 
foNoa  arising  from  the  phrase  :  "It  would  go  hard  with  me  iut." 

127.   But  in  the  sense  of  ccc^  frequently  follows  negative 
comparatives,  where  we  should  use  lAan. 

"Mmt>rfiut\aitrmnents."—M./orSf.  v.  1.237. 
Here  two  constructions  are  blended,  "JWi^^i'i^en'^instnunenl^" 
and  ' '  irn/y  instruments ;  na  mare. "    So — 

"  A%  mart  dreadAilly  iut  aaa  drunken  sleep. ' 

M.farM.  iv.  2.  ISO. 
"  The  which  no  sootier  had  his  prowess  confirm'd. 

But  like  a  man  he  died."— jWacirfA,  v.  8.  42. 
' '  I  thbk  it  be  «fl  other  bat  even  so.  "—Hamlet,  i.  r,  108. 
"NomoreiuliYM."—A.  W.  iii.  7.  80. 

1  no  worse  nor  better  guard  ^(  with  a  knave." 

Othelh,  i.  I,  126. 
I  knowest  no /«j*u/ all."— Z  N.  i.  4.  13. 
but  follows  an  adjective  qualified  by  ihe  n^ative 

BO  dull  iut  she  can  learn.  "—M.  gf  K  iii.  a.  194. 

"  1 11310.  iut  itde,"—/irrtig^ite't  Tale. 
ng  the  nqrative  n,  we  should  say  "  I  am  itit  dead." 
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128.  But  passes  naturally  from  "  except  "to  "  only,*'  when  the 
negative  is  omitted.  (*'No-but"  or  "nobbut"  is  still  used  pro- 
vincially  for  "  only.")     Thus  : 

"  No  more  but  that,"— ^.  W,  iil  7.  80. 

becomes  **^«/that." 

**  Glouc,  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a  tree  i 
Simple,  But  that  in  all  my  life."— 2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  i.  99. 

ue.  "no  more  but  that  one  tree,"  or  **  only  that  one  tree.** 

**  Cleo,  Antony  will  be  himself. 
Ant,  Butstin'd  by  Cleopatra."—^,  and  C.  i.  i.  43. 

U  "not  except  stirred,"  "only  if  stirr'd." 

**But  sea-room,  and  (^Fol.)  the  brine  and  billow  kiss  the 
moon,  I  care  not." — B.  of  T,  iii.  i.  45. 

"  Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it."— 7.  C.  i.  3.  144. 
i.e.  "  Where  Brutus  can  (do  nothing)  but  find  it,"  i.e.y  as  we  say, 
"cannot  but  find  it"    Possibly,  however,  but  (see  129)  may  be 
transposed,  and  the  meaning  may  be  "Brutus  only,"/.^.  "Brutus 
alone  may  find  it" 

"  He  that  shall  speak  for  her  is  afai  off  guilty 
^«/that  he  speaks."—^.  T,  ii.  i.  105. 

Le.  •* simply  in  that  he  speaks,"  "merely  for  speaking." 

The  effect  of  the  negative  on  but  is  illustrated  by 

^^  But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck." — K.  J.  iii.  i.  92. 

Here,  at  first,  btU  might  seem  to  mean  "only,"  but  the  subsequent 

negative  gives  it  the  force  of  "  except" 

But  perhaps  means  "  only  "  in 

"  He  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it " —  W»  T,  iv.  4.  169, 

i,e.  "I  have  it  merely  on  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it  too." 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  studied  ambiguity  in  the  reply  of  Hamlet : 

"  GuUd,  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 
Hamlet,  Anything  but  to  the  purpose. " — Hamlet^  ii.  2.  287. 

The  ellipsis  of  the  negative  explains  "neither"  in  the  following 
difficult  passage  : 

**  To  divide  him  inventorily  would  dizzy  the  authentic  of  memor>' 
and  yet  but  yaw  neither  {i.e.  do  nothing  but  lag  clumsily  behind 
neither)  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail." — Hamlet,  v.  2.  120. 
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"  Neither"  for  our  "  either"  is  in  Shakespeare's  manner,  afler 
D  negative  Expressed  or  implied. 
Juf  means  "setting  aside"  in 

"What  would  my  lord,  but  Uiat  (which)  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  OUvia  maj-  seem  serviceable."—?:  .V.  t.  l.  101. 
this,  where  hU  follows  not  a  negative  but  a 


[  think  'a  be,  but  goodm! 


((goes  abreasL" — 7K  and  Cr.  iii.  3.  I5B, 

fields  of  late."— TV.  and  Cr.  iiL  3.  188. 

lay  will  seem  ati  hour  but  short." —  V.  ami  A, 
\  both  but  was  a  little  stride." 

Spens,  F.  Q.  ii.  7.  21. 
m  saw  his  chariot  but  appear." — y.  C.  L  I.  4S. 
Ijf "  or  "bai  his  chariot." 
re  words  and  poor  conditions  hut  unseal'd." 

A.  W,  iv.  2.  SO. 
agreements." 

getfuloess  of  the  original  meaning  of  wordi 

belter,"  4c,  led  also  to  the  redundant  use  ol 

uereiy  ia(,"  "3b/ even,"  &c. 

V—L.  C.  35. 

1  jBMill  he  was  a  Tia.T\.."—Macbah,  v.  &  W. 
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"My  lord,  your  son  had  only  but  the  corpse." 

2  Hen,  IV,  i.  I.  192. 

**  Even  but  now  "  £<»  "  but  now; " 

M.  of  V.  V.  I.  272;  ^.  K  Z.  il  7.  ». 

*'But  a  very  prey  to  woe."— ^iicA.  ///.  iv.  4.  106. 

'*  Augustus, 
In  the  bestowing  of  his  daughter,  thought 
But  even  of  gentlemen  of  Rome." — B.  J.  Sefan,  m,  2. 

Probably  like  "  merely  but'' 

So       "  Even  just  "—^w.  K  ii  3.  12. 

"But  now,"  like  "even  now"  (38),  is  capable  of  different  mean- 
ings :  "a  moment  ago "  and  "at  the  present  moment." 

**  But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  and  even  now,  bi4t  now 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours." — M.  of  V,  vL  2.  I7l. 

For.     See  151. 

131.  Or  (before),  ^in  this  sense  is  a  corruption  of  A.-S.  at 
(£ng.  ere),  which  is  found  in  Early  English  in  the  forms  er,  air^ 
<^t  «»•,  or  J  eror, 

**  Or  (before)  he  have  construed." — AsCH.  95. 

As  this  meaning  of  or  died  out,  it  seems  to  have  been  combined 
with  ere  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.     Thus  : 

"  Dying  or  ere  they  sicken." — Macbeth,  iv.  3.  173  ; 

IC.  y.  V.  6.  44 ;  Temp,  v.  i.  103. 

We  find  m  E.  E.  "erst  er,"  "bifore  er,"  "before  or"  (Matzner, 
iii.  451). 

Another  explanation  might  be  given.  Ere  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  a  comiption  of  e*er,  ever,  and  "or  ever"  an  emphatic  form 
liktf  "whenever,"  "wherever."  "Ever"  is  written  "ere"  in 
^^'  93,  133.  And  compare  "  Or  ever  your  pots  be  made  hot  with 
thorns." — Ps.  IviiL 

Against  the  latter  explanation  is  the  fact  that  "  ever"  is  much 
more  common  than  "ere."  It  is  much  moi-e  likely  that  "ever" 
•bould  be  substituted  for  "ere"  than  "ere"  for  "ever."  For 
Or  .  .  .  or,  see  136. 
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132.  Since*  seenu  used  Tor  vihm  in — 

"  Be»ech  you,  sir. 
Remember  sinct  you  owed  no  mote  to  dme 
Than  I  do  now.''— »:  T.  v.  i.  219. 
"Remember  tkt  Hme past  vihen  you,"  &c. 

"  We  know  the  time  siiui  he  was  mild  and  atlkblft" 

J  Hm.  VI.  ii.  I.  ». 
"  Thou  tememiierest 
Sinctanx  I  sat  upon  a  promontory," — M.  N.  D.  iL  1. 118. 
"This  fellow  I  remember 
icc  once  he  ptaVd  a  (annec's  eldest  son." 

T.  BfSh.  Ind.  i.  8t 
'n  iiL  1.  208. 

ning  of  sinci  arises  from  the  omission  of  "  it  is  "  in  such 
'it  ii  long  since  I  saw  you,"  v^en  condensed  into  "long 
you."  Thns  jii«  acquires  the  meaning  of  "ago,"  "in 
adverbially,  and  hence  is  used  conjunctively  for  "when, 

ke  the  adverb)  is  found  connected  mth  a  simple  present 

se  the  complete  present  (so  in  LatinJ  : 

he  youth  of  the  count  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is 

f  quiet"— t:  N.  ii.  3.  1«. 

narkable  is  the  use  of  the  simpl«  past  for  the  complete 


"  Whip  him  .  .  . 
t  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here, — what's  her  name? 
nee  she  was  Cleopatra."—^,  and  C.  iil  tj.  89* 
the  meaiung  is  ' '  Whip  him  for  being  saucy  with  this 
tct  (though  she  is  not  now  worthy  of  the  name)  she 
mphatical)  Cleopatra."    Else  "  What  is  her  new  name 
ased  to  be  Cleopatra  ?"    If  since,  in  the  sense  of  "  ago," 
sed  absolutely  for  "once,"  a  third  interpretation  would 
r  "  What's  her  name  f    Oufi  she  was  Cleopatra. " 


<."     ■''iAia  HawUitj  u.  >.  1!, 
I  found  DD«  u)  Slulctpcajc 
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133.  So  IS  Qsed  with  the  future  and  the  subjunctive  to  denote 
"provided  that" 

"  I  am  content  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so."— ^.  and  J.  iii.  5.  18. 
"i!(>  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile." — liich.  II.  ii.  i.  25. 
So  seems  to  mean  "  in  this  way,"  "  on  these  terms,"  and  the  fiill 
constriction  is  "be  it  (if  it  be)  so  that."     "  Be  it"  is  inserted  in 

"Be  it  so  (that)  she  wiU  not"— i!/.  N,  D,  i.  I.  39. 
"  That"  is  inserted  in  Chaucer,  PUrs  Pioughman,  &c. 

"(Be  it)  So  that  ye  be  not  wrath. "—Chaucer,  C.  T,  783a 

means  "  provided  you  will  not  be  angry."     So 

"  Poor  queen  I     So  that  thy  state  might  be  no  worse 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse." 

Rich.  II  iii.  4.  102. 

.  SOf  thus  meaning  "  on  condition  that,"  is  sometimes  used  where 
the  context  implies  the  addition  of  **  even." 

"    Messenger.  Should  I  lie,  madam? 

Cleopatra.  O,  I  would  thou  didst 

So  (even  if)  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged." — A.  and C.  il  5.  94. 

Sometimes  the  subjunctive  inflection  is  neglected  and  "  j^  as"  is 
used  for  "x(?  that" 

"So  as  thou  livest  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife." 

Rich.  II.  V.  5.  27. 

We  most  distinguish  the  conditional  **  so  heaven  help  me"  from 
the  optative  *'  so  defend  thee  heaven"  {Rich.  II.  i.  3.  34),  where  tht 
order  of  this  words  indicates  that  "  be  it .  .  .  that"  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Here  so  means  "on  the  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth,  ** 
and  is  not  comiected  with  defend.  Compare  Rich.  III.  iL  I.  11,  16. 
See  also  275-283. 

That.  See  Relative. 

That  omitted  before  the  subjunctive.     See  311. 

134.  Where  is  frequently  used  metaphorically  as  we  now  use 
Tokerectt. 

"  It  (the  bellv)  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body  idle  and  unactive 

who'e  the  other  instruments 

Did  see  and  hear,  devise,"  &c. — Coriol.  i.  i.  102. 

for  **  whereas  the  other  instruments  did,"  &c.    Comp.  CorioL  L  10.  IX 
So  Lear,  i.  2.  89 ;  Rich.  IL  iii.  2.  185. 
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135,  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  when  in 

"  Unto  SL  Alban's 
Wherms  the  king  and  qoeen  do  mean  to  hawk," 

i  Hat.  VI.  t  2.  58. 
"  They  back  retnmed  to  the  princely  place  ; 
Whereas  ...  a  knight  .  .  .  they  new  anired  find. " 

Spens.  F.  Q.i.  ^%&. 
So  " where-thai."— Hen.  V.  v.  Prologue,  17.  Probably  both  "as" 
and  "that"  were  added  to  give  a  relative  meaning  to  the  (originally) 
interrogative  adverb  vihere.     See  2S7. 

136.  Whether  is  gometimes  used  after  "or"  where  vre  should 
omit  one  of  the  two  : 

"  Or  whether  Aa'Ca  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
Brink  up  Che  monarch's  plague,  this  flatlny? 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  s^th  true, "  Sc.  —Sonn.  1 14. 

"  Move  those  eyes? 
Or  whither  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine 
Seem  they  in  morion  ?"—jM'.  e/y.iili.  18. 
"  Or  whether  bh  btl  enraged  him,  or  how  it  was." 

Corial.  i.  3.  fl». 
The  first  example  is  perhaps  analogous  to  the  use  of  "or.  .  .  or," 

"  Why  the  law  Salique  which  thej-  have  in  France 
Or  should  er  should  not  bar  us  in  our  claim." 

Hm.  V.  L  3.  12  i  T.  N.  iv.  I.  66. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  disposition  to  revert  to  the  o!d  idiom  in 

which  the  two  particles  were  sioiUir  1    "  other  .  .  .  other."     (The 

contraction   <A   "other"  into  "or"  is   illustrated   by  "whe'r"  kx 

"whether"  inO.E.  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.)    Perhaps,  alio, 

additional  emphasis  is  sought  by  combining  two  particles.     We 

.  .  .  or  whether  f"   to    express  direct  questions  in 

In  the  second  example  a  previous  "whether"  ii 

words  "  move  those  eyes  ?" 

g  (originally  a  noun  meaning  "time").  Hence 
for)  atimei"  "the  wMle,"  "(in)  the  (mean)  time;" 
om  "  being  a  dative  plural  inflexion  used  adverbially), 
■)  time;"  "while-eitt"  {tem^.  iiL  2.  127),  "a  time 
formerly. " 
;enitive  of  lahili)  means  "of,  or  during,  the  timt" 
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The  earliest  use  of  while  is  still  retained  in  the  modem  phrase  "all 
the  while  that  he  was  speaking."  "The  while  that,"  from  a  veiy 
cariy period,  is  used  in  the  condensed  form  "the  while"  or  **ukiU 
that"  or  while;  and  whiles  was  similarly  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion. 

While  now  means  only  "during  the  time  when,"  but  in  Eliza- 
bethan English  both  w>4//^  SLTid  whiles  meant  also  "up  to  the  time 
when."  (Compare  a  similar  use  of  "dum"  in  Latin  and  tus  in 
Greek.) 

**  We  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper- time  alone.  "  IVhile  (till)  then,  God  be  with  you." 

Macbeth^  iiL  I.  43. 
"rU  trust  you  whUe  your  father's  dead." 

Massinger  (Nares). 
"  He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note." — T,  N.  iv.  3.  28. 

**  Let  the  trumpets  sound 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 

[A  longJhurisK 
Draw  near,  &c."— A'^yi.  //.  i.  3.  122. 
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138.  Prepositions  primarily  represent  local  relations ;  secondarily 
and  metaphorically,  agency,  cause,  &c.  A  preposition  (as  after^  see 
below)  may  be  used  metaphorically  in  one  age  and  literally  in  the 
"^t,  or  vice  versd.  This  gives  rise  to  many  changes  in  the  meaning 
ttt  prepositions. 

The  shades  of  different  meaning  which  suggest  the  use  of  different 
prepositions  are  sometimes  almost  indistinguishable. 

We  say,  "a  canal  is  full  of  water."  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  also  say  "full  with  water,"  as  a  garden  is  "fair  with 
flowers."  Again,  '*  a  canal  is  filled  with  water,"  the  verb  in  modem 
English  preferring  Tvith  to  signify  instrumentality,  but  "filled  of 
**ter  **  is  conceivable ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare  does 
^te  "furnished  of,  provided  of  supplied  of*'  for  with.  Lastly  the 
^ter  may  be  regarded  as  an  agent,  and  then  we  say,  "  the  canal  is 
fiDftl  by  the  water.*'  But  an  action  may  be  regarded  as  "^"  the 
"gent,  as  well  as  "^"  the  agent,  and  "^"  is  frequently  thus  used 
ia  the  A.  v.  of  the  Bible  and  in  JtAizabethui  autliors^  as  well  as 
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in  E.  E.  For  these  reasons  the  use  of  prepositioiu,  depending 
upon  the  fashion  of  metaphor  in  different  ages,  is  verj  variable. 
It  would  be  hard  to  explain  why  we  still  say,  "I  live  qh  bread," 
but  not  "  Or  have  we  eaten  en  the  insane  root  ?  "  {Maeh.  L  3.  8<)  ; 
as  liard  as  to  explain  why  we  lallc  of  a  "high"  price  or  rate, 
wliile  Beaumont  aud  Fletcher  speak  of  a  "  deeper  rate." 

139.  Prepositions:  modsra  tendency  to  restrict  theii 
meaning, 

Ooc^cneral  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  meanings  of  the  pre- 
positions are  more  restricted  now  tlian  in  [he  Elizabethan  authors  : 
partly  because  some  of  the  prepositions  Iiave  been  pressed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  conjunctions,  i.g.  "for,"  "bnl,"  "after;"  partly 
because,  as  the  language  has  developed,  new  prepositional  ideas  having 
sprung  up  and  requiring  new  prepositional  words  to  express  them, 
the  number  d  prepositions  has  Increased,  while  the  scope  of  each  has 
decreased.  Thus  many  of  the  meanings  of  "by"  have  lieen  divided 
among  "near,"  "in  accordance  with,"  "by  reason  of,"  "owing 
toj"  "but"  has  divided  some  of  its  provinces  among  "unless," 
"except;"  "  for  "  has  been  in  many  cases  supplanted  by  "because 
if,"  "as  regards ;"  "in"  by  "during." 

140.  A.  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Grammar,  p.  7S5,  writes  thus . — 
"  A  hath  also  the  force  of  governing  before  a  noun — 'And  the  Pro- 
tector had  layd  to  her  for  manner's  sake  that  she  was  a  council 
with  the  Lord  Hastings  to  destroy  him,' — Sir  T.  MORA." 

"  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  a  building." 

St.  John  li.  ^a. 
The  present  text  is  ('a,  but  Cranmer  and  Tyndale  had  "a." 
This  a,  which  still  exists  in  alivt,  afoot,  aslaf,  &c.  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  A.-S.  on  or  the  less  common  form  ait.     We  find  m  Early 
English  "on  live,"  "on  fool,"  "on  hunting,"  "on  sleep;"   "a 
■"'■"^•"  »'"'  eke  an  eve,"  for  "  by  morning  and  also  by  evening  ;  " 
1  a  water,"  Fitrt  PI.   (where  some  MSS.  haye  on), 
od's  name,"  "an  end"  for  "on  the  (at  the)  end." 
0  we  sometimes  find  a  where  we  write  o'.' 
It  is  't  a  dodte  V'—Rich.  III.  t.  3.  17. 

rbs,  34 
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141.  After  ("following,"  Latin  ** secundum,''  hence  *' according 
to"). 

*'  Saj,  you  chose  him, 
More  after  our  commandment  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections." — Coriol,  ii  3.  238. 

*  After  my  seeming." — 2  Hen.  IV,  y,  2,  128. 

Compare  "Neither  reward  us  after  our  iniquities,"  in  our  Prayer- 
book. 

After'vi  now  used  only  of  space  or  time,  except  in  "  after  the  pattern, 
example,  &&,"  where  the  sense  requires  the  metaphorical  meaning. 

142.  Against  used  metaphorically  to  express  time.  This  is  now 
restricted  to  colloquial  language  : 

"111  charm  his  eyes  against  he  do  appear." — M.  N,  D,  ill  2.  99. 
i-e.  "against  the  time  that  he  do  appear."  Any  preposition,  as 
"for/'  "in,"  can  thus  be  converted  into  a  conjunction  by  affixing 
"that,"  and  the  "that"  is  frequently  omitted. 

"4^'ffj/(the  time  that)  my  love  shall  be  as  I  am  now." — Sonn,  63. 

"* Gainst  that  season  comes." — Hamlet^  i.  i.  158. 

"Asa^(eu«r/the  doom." — lb.  iil  3.  50. 
ie.  "as  though  expecting  doom's-day." 

143.  At.  The  use  of  a  mentioned  in  140  was  becoming  unin- 
telligible and  vulgar  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  he  generally  uses  al 
instead.  The  article  is  generally  omitted  in  the  following  anc\ 
similar  adverbial  forms. 

"  All  greeting  that  a  king  at  friend  can  send  his  brother." 

W,  T.  V.  I.  140. 
The  wind  at  help."— Hamlet,  iv.  3.  46. 

'^/jAw^"— Montaigne.     "At  door."— ^  T.  iv.  4.  352. 
(A  ship)  that  lay  at  rode. "— N.  P.  177. 
'As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head." — 71  A.  v.  i.  102. 
Bring  me  but  out  at  gate." — Coriol.  iv.  I.  47. 
'*  At  point."— Coriol.  v.  4.  64;  Cymb.  iii.  6.  17. 
But  "WTien  they  were  fallen  at  a  point  for  rendering  up  the  hold.** 

HOLINSHED,  Duneane, 

The  at  of  price  generally  requires  an  adjective  or  article,  as  irell 
a»  a  noun,  after  it,  except  in  "fl/  all "    We  have,  however, 

"  If  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught"— Hamlet^  iv.  3.  60. 

u  "at  a  whit" 


<f 

"I 
If 
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In  Early  English  at  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thus  extenuvety 
uaeiL  It  then  was  mostly  used  |Stralmann}  in  the  sense  of  "  at  the 
hands  of"  (*pi!i  with  gen.)  :  "  I  ask  at,  take  leave  <i/,  learn  at  a 
person,"  &c. 

At  is  used  like  "near"  with  a  verb  of  motion  where  we  shouJd 

"  I  will  deh/e  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon."— «ioiirf,  iii,  4.  209. 
In     "  Follow  him  at  foot,"—/*,  iv.  3.  56, 
of  is  not  "on"  but  "near,"  as  in  "  at\C^  heels." 

144i  At,  when  Ihos  used  in  adverbial  expressions,  now  rejects 
adjectives  and  genitives  as  intetfering  with  adverbial  brevity.  Thus 
we  can  say  "  at  freedom,"  but  not 

"  AthonatiKfAom."—Cymb.  iiL  3.  71. 
"Atflm/Ziview."— r  N.  L  1.  27. 
"  At  a  mourn/ul  war." — Sontt.  46. 
'•  At  heart's  ea:x."—y.  C.  L  a.  207. 
We  say  "at  loose,"  but  not 
"Time  .  .  .  often  0/ Ati  t^rj' Awi<f  decides 

That  wluch  long  process  could  not  arbitrate," — L.  L.  L.y.  X.  752. 
where  "loose"  means  "loosing"  or  "parting." 
So  we  say  "  aside,"  but  not 

"  To  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side." — Olhellc;  iv.  3.  22. 
We  say  "<U  lie  word,"  but,  with  the  indefinite  article,  "itt  a 

"No,  aiawfrd,  madam." — Coriol.  i.  3.  122. 
It  is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  frequent  use  of  a/  in  terse 
»dverbial  phrases  that  it  prefers  monosyllables  to  dissyllables.    Thus 
we  have  "at  night"  and  "at  noon,"  and  sometimes  "at  eve"  and 
"at  mvn,"  but  rarely  "at  evening"  or   "at  monung,"  except 
where  "at  morning"  is  conjoined  with  "o( night,"  as  in 
"At  morning sjiS.  at  m^i."~^f.  of  V.  iii.  2.  279. 
London  was  not  so  large  ss  it  now  is  when  Shakespeare  wrote 

"Inquire a/ London." — Rkh.  II.  v.  3.  61. 
145.  By  (original  meaning  "near").     Hence  our  "to  come  by 

'  (How)  cam'st  Ihoo  fy  this  ill  tidings  V'—SicA.  II.  iu,  4. 81 
'I'll  come  ill  iLc.  acquire)  Naples." — Timf.  IL  i.  203. 
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By  is  used  in  a  manner  approaching  its  original  meaninn;  in 

"Fed  his  flocks 
By  (on)  the  faX  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly." 

B.  and  F.  Fair  Sh.  I  i. 
"  At  a  feir  vestal  throned  by  the  west."— iJ/.  N.  />.  il  I.  58. 

So  Wickliffe:  ** By  (on)  everi  Saboth,"  ^^/r  xiil  27.  Somewhat 
similar  is  our  present  colloquial  "  by  this  "  of  time ;  an  expression 
which  is  found  in 

**  Of  the  poor  suppliant  who  bv  this  I  know 
Is  here  attending." — A,  IV.  v.  3.  134 ;  Z^kzr,  iv.  6.  45. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  play  on  "^^^  y^^""  favour,"  where  (avour 
means  also  ''complexion,"  "face,"  in 

**    Duke.  Thine  eye 

Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves. 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Viola.  A  little,  by  yoMi favour.''— T.  N.u.  ^  26. 

Compare  also  the  puns  in  71  A^.  iil  I.  2-10. 
Hence  *  *  about, "  "  concerning. " 

"  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord?" — M.  of  V.  \.  2.  60. 

"  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you. 
By  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know  you  ?" 

A.  W.  v.  3.  237. 
" I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me." 

L.  L.  L.  iv.  3.  160^ 
•'  I  know  nothing  by  myself,"  i  Cor.  iv.  4  (no  harm  about  myself). 

**  Many  may  be  meant  by  (to  refer  to)  the  fool  multitude." 

M.ofV.'^^.!^ 
Compare  B.  J.  Foetast.  v.  I  : 

"      Lupus,  Is  not  that  eagle  meant  by  Caesar,  ha ?  .  ...  . 
Casar.   Who  was  it,  Lupus,  that  informed  you  first 
This  should  be  meant  4^  us  ?" 

Hence  from  near  came  the  meaning  like^  according"  to. 

**  It  lies  you  on  to  speak 
Not  iy  your  cwn  instruction,  nor  by  the  matter 
Which  your  own  heart  prompts  you." — Coriol.  iii.  3.  58, 

"And  him  by  oath  they  duly  honoured," — R.  of  L.  410^ 

ue.  "according  to  their  oath." 

"  Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant" — Hen.  VIII.  i.  2.  14(X 

i.e.  "  in  accordance  with  his  wish,"  "  to  his  heart's  couUlU*'^ 

X 
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"  If  my  brother  wroaght  ^  my  pity  It  Bhonld  not  be  to." 

J/./or^.  iiLa.  221 
"  I  will  believe  yon  by  the  syllable 
OfwhalyoushaUdeliTer.''— /".g^T:  V.  1.170. 
So,  where  we  say  "A>  the  lound  of:" 

"  Sound  all  the  lolly  imtruments  of  war. 

And  by  that  mo^c  let  us  all  embraj^e." 

a.,  .^.in.  tn  "lean  "near,"  hence  "with,"  in 


ay  thus  explain : 

leiEore  bini  that  mocks  me  once." — 71  A,  i.  I.  801. 

ace  with,  to  sail,  my  leisure." 


3  am.  VI.  w.  a.  a. 

s,  by  twos,  iy  threes." — Carhl.  a.  3.  47, 
Mise  of  "near,"  like  our  "abant"  [Acti  xiii.  si, 
tiyeeris,"  the  rest  "about"),  Greek  wnf,  was  used 
1  rough  distributive  mcasarements  in  E.  E.I  "He 
"ound  by  thref^  by  four,"  "by  nine  and  ten,"  "*r 
So 

the  tottnrer  ty  imall  and  small 
rthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  said." 

XUk.  II.  iil  a.  181 
ning  out  ^  little  and  little. "  Hence,  perhaps,  fioo 
"  sprang  our  shorter  form,  "  one  by  one,"  "  little  ^ 
It  is  possible  that  "one  Jvone"  means  "one  nelilo 

s  a  noun  in  the  expression  "on  the  by"  (as  oik 
J.  746. 

(t^  as  an  adverb  after  "dose,"  "hard,"  &c.,  b«t 
ay  say, 

into  a  ndghboar  thicket  by," — L.  Z.  Z.  t.  2.  91 
lear,"  "following  cloie  after,"  heeoe  "•»  a  oo"' 
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"The  bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and,  h/  that,  our  foe." 

3  Htn.  VI.  iv.  4.  IS. 
"Lest,  by  a  multitude 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  maLce  should  break  out" 

Rich.  III.  iL  2.  12J. 
"  So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 

Is  Ako  newer  object  quite  forgotten." — R.  andy.  ii.  4.  181. 
"Fear'd  by  their  l>teed  and  lamous  by  their  birth." 

Rich.  /Z  a  I.  52. 

llence  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  (but  is  not)  used  inslnuoentallji 

>ith  adjectives  which  appear  to  be  (but  are  not)  used  as  passive  Terba. 

Bji  does  not  mean  "  by  means  o^"  but  "  as  a  consequence  of,"  ia 

"  An  eagle  riflf;^  *»'fast." — V.  and  A.  55. 

"  Oh  how  much  more  (Iocs  l^eauty  iieautajus  seem 

■By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give. " — Smn. 
"Lair.  Where  is  my  father? 
King.  Dead  I 

Qucat.  Bai  not  jf  him." 

HamUt,  iv,  5.  128. 

H7.  For  (original  meaning  "before,"  "in  front  of").  A  mui 
"hoitands  in  front  of  another  in  battle  may  either  Stand  as  his  biend 
Ar  him  or  as  hii  foe  agaimt  him.  Hence  two  meanings  of  fi>r, 
tile  former  the  more  common.* 

lis.  (I.)  For,  meaning  "in  front  of,"  is  connected  with  "instead 
"•C"  "in  the  place  o(l"  "  as  being." 

"Or  jW  the  laivrell  he  may  gain  a  scome^" 
B.J.«, 
i.t  "iBrtead  of  the  lanreL" 

"  See  what  now  thou  art. 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow. 
For  joyjul  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name, 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care. " 

Rith.  III.  iv.  4.  88. 
"  Thyself  a  qucen,_/&r  me  that  was  a  queen.  "—^.  L  3.  201 
WiMen  this  and  the  following  meanings  we  may  place 
"Learanow./walL"— Ct*i*.  a.  3.  111. 
"ThiaU/n-aa"— ffijBJW,  i.  3.  131. 
'-<■  "once  instead  ol^  or  in  the  place  of,  all." 
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"I.b]me 
The  taints  and  blama  I  Uid  upon  myself 
far{ai  bdog)  (trangers  tomy  nalure/'^jVociert,  iv.  3.  12Sk 
"Cmsdence  ...  is  tumed  out  of  all  towns  and  dties  far  a 
dangerous  thing." — RUh.  III.  I  4.  1*6. 

"  How  often  hare  I  sat  ciown'd  with  fresh  flowers 
For  ■umraer's  qneen  J" — B.  and  F,  Fao-  Sk.  I  i. 
Hence_/^  is  nearly  redundant  in 

"Let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominaled/w  an  equal  pound," — M.  e/ V.  L  3.  ISO. 
There  is  a  play  on  the  word  in 


"  Three  dukes  of  Somerset  three-fold  lenown'd 
Fur  hardy  and  undoubted  champions." — 3  Ileti.  VI.  v.  7.  8. 
(Where  probably  hardy   means    Fr.  hardi,   "bold;"  and  "nn- 
doabted "  means  "not  frightened,"  "doubt"  like  "fear"  being 
used  for  "frighten.") 

Perhaps/nr  comes  under  this  head  in 

"  What  is  'ixfirr  a  fool  that  beCroths  himself  to  unquietness. " 
M.  Ada,  L  3.  4» 
i,t.  "  What  is  he,  as  brang  a  fool."    It  is  more  intelligible  when  the 
order  is  changed:  "For  a  fool,  what  is  he,"  Lt.  "considered  as  a 
fool — it  being  granted  that  he  is  a  fool — what  kind  of  foot  is  he  t" 
So      "Whatishe/vavicar?"— B.  J.  Sil  Went.  m.  1.  med. 
So  in  German  "was  fkir  ein?" 
149.  For  is  hence  loosely  used  in  the  sense  "  as  i^ards." 

"  it  was  young  connsel/ffr  the  persons  and  violent  counsel  firr 
the  matter."— B.  E.  75. 
Very  commonly  this /or  slands  first,  before  an  emphatic  subject  or 
object,  which  is  inlended  lo  stand  in  a  prominent  end  emphatic 
poaLtion: 

"  For  your  desire  to  know  what  Is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  nay."— Hamlet,  i.  5.  39  ;  a  112. 
"  """    '■—  ■'■e  taking  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  did  morveltouslj 

"  For  your  blent, 
1st  retrograde  to  our  desires." 

h«mUl,  t  1.  112;  RkIL  II.  v.  3.  137. 
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For  a  certain  term,"  **for  seven  days,  a  day  "  (or  even  *^for  the 
day  "  where  one  day  is  meant),  is  still  customarj,  but  not 

«  Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
Andy^  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires." — HanUdy  L  4.  11. 

150.  For,  iiom  meaning  ''in  front  of,"  came  naturally  to  mean 
"in  behalf  of,"  "for  the  sake  of,"  "because  o£" 

"Yet  I  must  not  (kill  Banquo  openly), 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine." 

Macbeth^  ill  i.  120. 


i.e. 


«< 


because  of  certain  friends." 


This  use  was  much  more  common  than  with  us.  When  we  refer 
to  the  past  we  generally  use  "because  of,"  reserving  7^  for  the 
future.     Compare,  on  the  other  hand  : 

"  O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  God  of  fight" 

K  and  A,  114. 

"  He  gave  it  out  that  he  must  depart y^  certain  news." 

N.  P,  179. 

"  No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered," 

I  Hen,  VL  iil  2.  26. 

ue.  **  no  way  can  be  comparedy^  weakness  with  that,"  &c. 

"  Of  divers  humours  one  must  be  chiefly  predominant,  but  it  is 
not  with  so  frdl  an  advantage  but,  for  the  volubilitie  and  supplenes 
of  the  mind,  the  weaker  may  by  occasion  reobtaine  the  place  again." 
— Montaigne,  116. 

For  is  similarly  used  with  an  ellipse  of  "  I  lay  a  wager  "  in 

"  "SoWf/or  my  life,  she's  wandering  to  the  Tower." 

RicA,  III,  iv.  I.  8. 

Ibl.  For,  in  the  sense  of  "because  of,"  is  found  not  only 
governing  a  noun,  but  also  governing  a  clause  : 

"  You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence 
For  I  have  had  such  faults." — M.for  M,  ii.  I.  28. 

Le.  "  because  I  have  had  such  faults." 

"  ("lis  ungrateful)  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven. 
For  (because)  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you." 

Rich.  Ill  il  2.  96. 

So  Othello,  L  s.  269;   Cymb,  iv.  2.  129.     And  parenthetically  very 
fireqaently: 
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"  The  cinkei-blossoins  have  as  deep  b.  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  loses. 
But/or  their  virtne  only  is  their  shew. 
They  live  imwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade." — Sana.  54. 

"Oh,  it  is  as  lawful, 
/iw  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts. " 

TV.  and  Cr.  v.  1.  3L 
i.i.  to  rob,  "  feroiiw  we  wish  to  be  generous. " 
With  the  future,.^  meant  "in  order  that." 
"  And,  j^  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'U  tdl  thee  what  befel  me."— 3  Hen.  VI.  Hi.  I.  10 
The  desire  of  clearness  and  emphasis  led  to  the  addition  of  JarmwA 
"  But/w  bfcaust  it  likelh  well  our  eyes."— N.  P.  Pre£ 
"  KiAfor  htccatse  'Cae  world  is  populous." — Rich.  II.  y.  5.  8. 
Camp,  "btttotdy"  "  more  hater"  &c. 

For,  when  thus  followed  by  a  verb,  like  after,  h^brti  &C.  ("ii/£i> 
he  came,"  "h^ore  be  went"),  is  called  a  conjunction.  It  is  crfteD. 
lite  other  prepositions  (287)  thus  used,  followed  by  "that." 
Cvriol,  iii,  3,  S3,  &c  The  two  uses  occur  together  in  the  followii^ 
passage,  which  well  illustrates  the  transition  of  for  : 
"  I  hate  him /or  he  is  a  Cbristiaa, 
Bat  more/or  that.  ..ht  lends,"  &c—M.  ^  K  L  3.  43. 

152.  For  to,  which  is  now  never  joined  wi[h  the  infinitive  eicept 
by  a  vulgarism,  was  very  common  in  E.  K  and  A..S.,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Elizabethan  writers.  It  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  the  prepositional  meaning  of  "to "  was  gradually 
weakened  as  it  came  to  be  considered  nothing  but  the  »gn  of  the 
infinitive  Hence  /or  was  added  to  give  Ihe  notion  of  motion  or 
purpose.  Similarly  in  Danish  and  Swedish  (Matzner,  ii.  p.  54)  "  for 
at  "  is  used.  Both  in  E.  E.  and  in  Elizabethan  writers  the  Jbr  is 
Rometimes  added  to  the  latter  of  two  infinitives  as  being,  by  a  longer 
interval,  disconnected  from  the  finite  verb,  and  therefore  requiring 
an  additional  coimecCing  particle  : 

"  First,  hoQour'd  Virgin,  to  behold  thy  &ce 
^Vheie  all  good  dwells  that  is  ;  ntxt/ar  to  try,"  &c. 

B,  and  F.  Pair  Sh.  y.  I. 

"Let  your  highness 
more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour 
for  to  think  that  I  woiUd  rink  it  here."— ^.  IK  v.  J.  181. 
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From  the  earliest  period  "for  to,"  like  "to,"  Is  found  used 
vithoat  any  notion  of  purpose,  simply  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitiTe. 
So  in  Shakespeare  ; 

"  Forbid  the  sea/w  to  obey  the  moon."— »^.  T,  L  2.  427. 

153.  For,  variable.  The  following  passage  illustrates  the 
variableness  of  ^r ; 

"  Princes  have  but  their  titlesy^^  (to  represent)  their  glories, 
.^  outward  honour y^  (as  the  reward  of)  an  inward  toil, 
And  for  (for  the  sake  of  gaining)  unfelt  (unsubstantial)  imagi- 
nation 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares."— -^i^i.///.i.  4. 78-80. 

154.  (II.)  For  (in  opposition  to) :  hence  **to  prevent*' 

"  And  over  that  an  habergeon^^  perdng  of  his  hertc." 

Chaucer,  ^n  Thopas^  I3790- 
**  Love,  Is  there  an  officer  there  ? 
Off,  Yes,  two  or  three  for  failing." — B.  J.  Alch,  v.  3. 

"  The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey 

/w- blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasare." — Sonn,  52. 
**  We'll  have  a  bibyZv  spoiling  of  thy  doublet." 

B.  and  F.  (Nares). 
So  it  is  said  of  Procrustes,  that  if  his  victim  was  too  long  for  the 
bed,  "  he  cut  oflf  his  legs^Jv  catching  cold." — Euphues  (Malone). 

It  can  be  proved  that  Sir  T.  North  regarded  for  as  meaning  **  in 
spite  of,"  since  he  translates  "  Mais,  nonobstant  toutes  ces  raisons," 
by  "But,  for  all  these  reasons,"  (N.  P,  172);  where  the  context 
also  shows  beyond  dispute  thaty^r  has  this  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  in 

**  All  out  of  work  and  coldy&r  action," — Hen.  V,  i.  2.  114. 

for  seems  to  mean  *^for  want  of,"  unless  "out  of  work  and  cold  " 
can  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  "  eager,"  which  would  naturally  be 
followed  hj  for. 

For  is  found  in  £.  £.  in  this  sense,  but  perhaps  always  with  the 
emphatic  "aU." 

For  in  this  sense  is  sometimes  used  as  a  conjunction : 
**  For  all  he  be  a  Roman." — Cymb,  v.  4.  209. 
*.  A  **  Despite  that  he  be  a  Roman." 

Fof  may  either  mean  "  against "  or  (149)  "  for  what  concemi "  in 
"Iwairanthim  /Sv  drowning." — Temp,  I  i.  47. 


k. 
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We  Sim  retain  the  use  ai  for  in  the  sense  of  in  spiiiof,  a&  \a 
"fir  all  your  plots  I  will  succeed."  Such  phrases,  however,  fre- 
quently contain  a.  negative,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whe-hcr  for  means  baause  of  or  i«  iJ'iU  a/. 

"My  father  is  not  Aeai/ar  all  yout  saying." 

Macbitk,  iv.  3.  86. 
"  (The  stars)  will  not  take  their  flight 
/w-  all  the  morning  light" — MlLToN,  Hymn  an  the  Nativity. 
It  is  a  question  how  to  punctuate 

"To  fall  off 
From  their  Creator  and  transgress  his  will 
Fm-  one  restraint  lords  of  the  world  besides." 

Milton,  .R  i,  i.  32. 
If  a  comma  be  placed  after  "will,"  and  not  after  "restraint,"  then 
"besides"  should  be  treated  as  though  it  were  "except"  or  "but:" 
"  I^ords  of  the  world  but/ar  one  restraint." 

155.  For  is  sometimes  T-Wj-^i-./^/w.    (See-ioS.) 
"He  is.^r  no  gallants'  company  without  them." 

B.  J.  E.  in&'c.  i.  i. 
"Your  store  is  not^  idle  markets."— 7".  N.  iii.  3.  46. 
Compare  our  "  I  a.ia/or  (going  to)  Paris." 

Some  ellipsis,  as  "  I  pray,"  must  be  understood  in 

"(I  pray)  God /v his  mercy."— ^iti.  //.  ii.  I.  98  ;  v.  a.  75. 

156.  Forth  is  used  as  a  preposition  (from) : 

"  Steal/>rt:4  thy  father's  hoase."— ^  N.  D.  i  1.  184. 
"  Loosed  them /&r/A  their  braien  caves." 

a  Hm.  VL  iii.  2.  88,  and  1  Um.  VI.  i.  2.  G4 
Sometimes  with  "of"  or  "from  :" 

"  That  wasli'd  his  father's  fortunes ^nvi  of  France." 

3  Hm.  VI.  iL  2.  157. 
So  Rkk.  IL  iii  2,  204-6;  Tmp.  v.  I.  160.  The  "of"  in  jt*cU 
implies  motion  from.     (See  165,) 

"  ^"'-ti/or/A  the  streets  of  PomfreL"- AT.  J^  iv.  2,  148. 
iL  1.  108. 

iig  thus  joined  with  preposition*  less  emphatic  than 
lly  assumed  a  prepositional  meaning,  displacing  the 
FbrtA  is  not  found  as  a  preposition  in  £.  E,  See 
itions  omitted. 
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157.  From  is  sometimes  joined  vrith  out^  to  signify  oatwaid 
motion,  where  we  use  out  of, 

"In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty."—^.  ^/^  K  iii.  4.  20. 

^^From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  East."— ie«:A.  //  iil  3.  «4. 

158.  From  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "apart  firom," 
"  away  from,"  without  a  verb  of  motion. 

**  From  thence  {ue,  away  from  home)  the  sauce  to  meat  is 
ceremony." — Macbeth^  iii  4.  86. 

*"  I  am  best  pleased  to  he  from  such  a  deed." — IC.  J,  iv.  I.  86. 

**  Which  IS  from  (out  of)  my  remembrance." — Temp.  i.  I.  65. 

**  They  run  themselvesy^/n  breath." — B.  J.  Cy,*s  Rev,  L  i. 

^^  Cleaxkjrom  the  purpose." — J,  C,  i.  3.  36. 

**  This  discourse  \sfrom  the  subject" — B.  and  F.  Eld.  B.y.  i. 

**This  isjrom  my  commission." — T.  N,  i  5.  208. 

*•  Anjrthing  so  overdone  S&from  the  purpose  of  playing." 

Hamlet^  iil  2.  22. 

"This  Tsfrom  the  present." — A.  and  C,  iL  6.  80. 

Hence  "  differently  firom : " 

**  Words  him  a  great  deal^^»*  the  matter." — Cymb.  I  4.  16. 

ue.  "describes  him  in  a  manner  departing y9vx«  the  truth." 

**  This  label  on  my  bosom  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness." — Cymb.  v.  5.  431. 

"  Write  yw/»  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  and  phrase." 

T,  N.  V.  I.  340. 
**  For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late 
Quite^<?»*  the  main  opinion  he  held  once." — J.  C.  ii.  I.  196. 

"  So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought." — R.  of  L. 
*,*  To  be  so  odd  zjudfrom  all  fashions." — M.  Ado^  iil  I.  72. 
**  Particular  addition y^TWw  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike."— iWiw^^/-*,  iil  I.  100. 

This  explains  the  play  on  the  word  in 

"  Queen.  That  thou  dost  love  thy  daughter y9-<7»?  thy  soul" 

RUh.  III.  iv.  4.  268. 
"  I  wifh  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish, 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me." 

M.  of  V.  m.  2.  192. 

i.e,  "none  diffierently ^(Ww  me,"  "none  which  I  do  not  wish  you." 

This  is  probably  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  last  passage.     So 

OtfuOc,  I  I.  182. 
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"  If  aught  pog««itliM>wmne."—C.  ^£.  it  2.  180. 
Alio  "  apart  from  : " 

"  Nbt,  that's  IDT  tsvafnm  an;  nymph  ia  llie  conrt" 

B.  J.  Cy:tReB.'a.  I 
"Ftvm  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  death." 

2  Hin.  VI.  iu.  2.  «: 

159,  In,  like  the  kindred  preposition  an  (Chaucer  uses  "in  a  hill 
for  "on  a  hjll"j,  was  used  with  verbs  of  motion  as  well  as  res 
We  still  sar  "he  fell  in  love,"  "his  conduct  came  if  question." 

"  He  fell  in  a  kind  ot  familiar  friendship  with  Socrates." 

N.  P.  191 
"DUDcane  fell  in  fained  commnniOD  with  Sueno." 

HOLINSHBI 

"/■  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care." — Seniu  112. 
"  Cast  yourself  i«  wonder."— y  C,  i.  3.  fiO. 
■'Sounds  of  music  creep  in  our  ears." — M.  efV.  v.  I.B8. 
"  They  who  brought  rae  in  my  master's  hate." 

Rkk.  III.  iii.  2.  6i 
"  But  first  I'U  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  crave." 

A  La.  262;  3.  88. 
"  And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  a  wolf." — lb.  iv.  j.  23. 
"  If  ever  ye  came  in  heU." — Udall. 
In  (tor  "into")  with  "enter,"  .fficA. //.  ii  3.  180  ;  .ffiA. ///.  ■ 
3.227. 

Into  is  conversely  sometimes  fomul  with  verbs  of  rest  implyil 
motion.     "Is  all  my  armour  laid  inia  my  tent?" — Rich.  Ill.y,  ^.S. 
"  Coniin'd  inio  this  rtxk."— Tempest,  L  a.  861. 
"  To  appear  into  the  world."— Montaignb,  224. 
And  earlier  "  Hid  iiilg  three  measures  of  meal."— WiciCLiFn 
Luie  liu.  21. 

160,  InfbrrMt; 

lat  M  jour  own  part  (side)  can  you  say  to  t}as  ?" 

Ol/Hlio,  i.  3.  7' 
irose  "  in  the  neck,"  where  we  should  say  "  0*  tl 
die  heels." 

after  that  depriVd  him  of  his  life 
(M  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state." 

I  Hen.  IV.  i».  3.  «. 
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The  same  phrase  occurs  Sonn,  131  j  MoNTAlGNSy  17;  N.  P.  172. 
**In  pain  of  your  dislike."— 2  Hen,  VL  iu.  2.  267. 

161.  In  for  "during"  or  "at."  In  has  now  ahnost  lost  its 
metaphorical  use  applied  to  time.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
•*  In  the  day  of  Sabbath"  (Wickliffe,  Acts  xiii.  14)  was  replaced 
by  •*  on."  It  is  still  retained  where  the  proper  meaning  of  "  in," 
"  in  the  limits  of,"  is  implied,  as  with  plurals,  "  Once  in  ten  days" 
or  '^fpr  once  in  my  life,"  or  "he  does  more  in  one  day  than  others 
in  two."  Thus  A.  V.  Gen,  viii.  4,  "  In  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
eighteenth  day."  We  also  find  frequently  in  the  A.  V.  **Intke 
day  kA  the  Lord,  in  the  day  when,"  &c.  "  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
This  may  in  part  be  due  to  a  desire  to  retain  Ihe  more  archaic 
idiom,  as  being  more  solemn  and  appropriate ;  but  perhaps  the 
local  meaning  of  in  may  be  here  recognized.  We  still  say  "in 
this  calamity,  crisis,"  &c.  where  we  mean  ** entangled  in,  sur* 
rounded  by  the  perils  of  this  calamity ;"  and  some  such  meaning 
may  attach  to  "in"  when  we  say  "/iv  the  day  of  tribulation, 
vengeance,"  &c.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  "at  the  day  ol 
judgment "  {Matt,  xi.  22),  as  also  in  Shakespeare  in  the  only  passage 
where  this  phrase  occurs.  Shakespeare  frequently  uses  in  for  "  at " 
or  "during." 

"  How !  the  duke  in  council 
In  this  time  of  the  night."— 0/A^/^,  i.  2.  93. 

"  7«  night."— K  and  A.  720. 

"  7«  all  which  time."— ^^>5.  ///.  I  3.  127. 

"  In  such  a  night  as  this." — M.  cf  V,  v.  1. 1,  6,  9. 

"  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt 
In  such  a  time  as  this,  nothing  becoming  you." 

Cymb.  iv.  4.  15. 
**  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time." — M,  ofV,n.^  1, 

162.  In  metaphorically  used  for  "in  the  case  of,"  "about,"  &c 
"  Triumph  in  so  false  a  foe." — R.  o/L, 

** In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied." 

Tr.  andCr.  ii.  3.' 149. 
"  Almost  all 
Repent  in  their  election." — CorioL  ii.  3.  263. 

"Our  fears  in  Banquo  stick  deep." — Macb,  iiL  I.  49. 
"  (We)  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  Ufe 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect" — lb,  iiL  I.  IW. 
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We  My  "m  my  own  person"  or  "fr>'iny»el^"  not 

"  Which  in  myself  I  boldly  «iU  defend."— f»J.  II.  i  1. 113 
So    "  But  I  betliink  me  what  >  weaiy  way 

In  Roes  and  Wtlloughby .  . .  will  be  fonnd."— A.  iL  i.  la 
iA  "in  the  case  of  Ross,"  equivalent  to  "by  Ross." 
In  is  used  metaphorically  where  we  should  say  "  in  the  thought 

"  Strengthen  your  patience  in 

163.  Id.  We  still  say  "  it  lies  in  yonr  power."  Bat  we  find  also— 
"  And  the  oi!ender's  life  ties  in  the  mercy 

Of  the  duke  only,"— ^.  ef  V.  iv.  I.  355. 
wliece  we  now  should  use  aL     This  example  illustrates  the  appa- 
rently capricious  change  in  the  use  of  prepositions. 
We  should  now  use  at  instead  of  in  and  ef,  in 

"In  night  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety." 

Otkdio,  it  3-  214. 
.  and      "WhatI  ina  town  ^war.""-/*.  218. 

"/n-round"  (O.  Fr,  "en  rond")  is  used  for  the  more  modem 

"They  compassed  him  in  TOHBrf among fliemaelves.'' — N. /*.  192. 
But  probably  "round"  is  for  "around."  Compare  "compaaed 
him  m." — A.  V.  3  Cla-en.  ixL  9. 

164.  In  is  used  with  a  verbal  to  signify  "in  the  act  of"  or 

'  He  raves  in  saying  nothing." — TV.  and  Cr.  iiL  3.  2*7. 
"  When  you  cast 

Vo«r  stinking  greasy  caps  in  hooting  at 

Coriolanus'  Mue." — Ceriol.  iv.  6.  181. 
"  Mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch 
to  my  finger  like  a  dial's  point 

iting  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears." — Rich.  Il.y.i-  U. 
re  that  mounts  the  liquor  titl't  run  o'er, 
ming  to  augment  it,  wastes  iL" — Hat.  VITI.  i.  I.  14S. 
nay  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
lOdy  hands  in  sleeping  on  yonr  beds." — 1  Hen.  VI.  v.  J.  *1. 

lownj  of  war"  Hin.  V.  ii.  j 
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"  As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fatdt." — K,  J,  4v.  2.  82. 

It  is  probable,  as  the  last  example  suggests,  that  these  verbals  are 
noons  after  which  "of"  is  sometimes  expressed.  Hence  "  in  sleep- 
ing" may  simply  be  another  form  of  "  a-sleeping."  But  the  in 
biings  out,  more  strongly  than  the  a-,  the  time  in  which,  or  while^ 
the  action  is  being  performed.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  influence 
of  the  French  idiom,  **en  disant  ces  mots,"  tended  to  mislead 
Erglish  authors  into  the  belief  that  in  was  superfluous,  and  that  the 
terbals  thus  used  were  present  participles.  (See  also  93.)  In  is  used 
thus  with  a  noun  : 

"Wept  like  two  children  in  (during)  their  deaths'  sad  stories." 

Rich,  III,  iv.  3.  8. 

"  (These  blazes)  giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promis?,  while  it  is  a-making." 

HamUt^  i.  3.  119. 

165.  Of  (original  meaning  "off""  or  "from").  Comp.  «l»6 ; 
"ab»"  Moeso-Gothic  "  af." 

In  Early  English  of  is  used  for  "&om,"  "out  o^"  "off,"  as  in 
"  He  lighted  of  his  steed,  arose  of  the  dead,"  **  The  leaves  fall  oj 
the  tree."  This  strong  meaning  of  motion  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  "^"  (which  is  merely  an  emphatic  form  of  of)^  and  hence  of 
retained  only  a  slight  meaning  of  motion,  which  frequently  merged 
into  causality,  neighbourhood,  possession,  &c. 

Off  is,  perhaps,  simply  of  in 

"  Over-done  or  come  tardy  off,^^* — HamUt,  iii.  2.  28. 
U  "fallen  short  of"    Compare  barepfof.    Otherwise  "come  off"  is 
a  passive  participle,  295. 
Of  retains  its  original  meaning  in 

"  Overhear  this  speech 
Of '9ZJitSi%Q,''—Ilamlet,  iii.  3.  83. 

if.  "from  the  vantage-ground  of  concealment" 

"  Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn." 

L,  L,  JL  iv.  3.  219. 

w.  "from  all  sides,"  "to  which  ever  side  one  looks;"  hence  "in 
•nycase." 

•*  Being  regarded  ^all  hands  by  the  Grecians." — N.  P,  176. 
*  Compare  "  Too  late  cfoMX  Hteats.**— i?»i;i.  ///.  iiL  5.  G9. 
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So  oar  modem  "  off  hand,"  applied  to  a  deed  comii^  ^-em  Iha 
hand,  and  not  from  the  head.  Hence  "<y  hand"  is  used  where  wc 
use"on"(i7S)in 

"  Tom  of  no  hand."— JK  ff/  f.  iL  2.  45. 

cetains  this  meaning  wilh  some  local  adjectives  and  ad- 
as"north3/^"  "south  o/^"  "within  fifteen  hundred  pacai 
^.  iii.  7.  1S6).  We  could  say  "the  advantage  a^"  but 
}u  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. " 

Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  2.  286. 
,ere  is  a  testril  of  (from)  me  too."— 7:  N.  il  3.  34. 

used  for  "out  of,"  " from,"  with  verbs  that  sonify,  eitiei 

netaphorically,  depriving,  delivering,  &c. 

e'll  deliver  you  of  yout  great  danger." — Coriol.  v.  6.  15. 

nay  be  delivered  «/ these  woes." — X.  j"!  iii  4.  Efi. 

jf  ^is  still  retained  in  the  phiase  "to  be  delivered  i^t 

»ven  make  thee  free  of  W—Hamltl,  v.  2.  342. 

I  help  him,;/' his  blindness."— 7;  G.  of  V.  iv.  3.  4S. 

dhraish  me 0/ reason. "—W  T.  v.  I.  128. 

Ice  e'^me  my  daughter."- JW.  Ado,  ii.  I.  311, 

d  the  house 0/ her. "—Z  Sh.  i.  i.  IfiO. 

our  me  this  famous  realm  ^enemies." — B.  and  F. 

lat  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirale 

ould  be  deposed." — A.  and  C.  iii.  6.  E8. 

s  cocks  do  win  the  battle  sliU  ofvaa^  "—A.atidC.  iL  3.SB. 

;t  goal  for  goal  efyoa>h."—A.  and  C.  iv.  8.  22. 

lischarge  thee  ^  thy  prisoner.  "—J^  Ado,  v.  i.  S27. 

of  this  meaning,  ^  is  frequently  placed  alter  jfelSi  and 

fy  motion. 

letaphoiically, 

not  justify  himself  of  Ha  unjust  accusations." — N,  P.  17}. 

I  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives  implying  moHon  from, 

il,"  "want,"  &c.     Hence— 

*  you  come  too  late  e^'our  mtenls."— Jf«-A.  ///.  iiL  S-  »• 

thus  appUed  to  time  means  "from,"    So  still  "^late." 

00k  him  of  a  diild  np," — B.  J.  E,  in  Gr'c.  ii.  i. 

1  child,  when  a  mere  child."    So  in  E.  E.  "ef  youth." 


r 
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^'  (^  long  time  he  had  bewitched  them  with  sorceries." 

Acts  viil  1 1. 

<<  Being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him." 

Haml€t,  ii  2. 11. 

168.  Qf^  meaning  ''from,"  passes  naturally  into  the  meaning 
"resulting  firom,"  •*  as  a  consequence  of." 

"  (y  force,  "—jl/:  of  V,  iv.  I.  421 ;  I  Hen.  IV.  iiL  2.  120. 

"  Of  no  right"— I  Hm.  IVl  iil  2.  100. 

"Bold  of  your  worthiness."— Z.  Z.  Z.  iL  i.  28. 

"We  were  dead  (f  sleep."- 72»w/.  v.  i.  221. 

"  And  of  that  natural  luck 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds." — A,  and  C.  il  3.  26. 

^  Hence  "What  shall  become  e^this?"  M.  Ado,  iv.  i.  211 ;  T.  N 
i  1. 87,  means  "  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  ?" 
So  "by  means  of:" 

"  And  thus  do  we  ^  wisdom  and  of  reach 
By  indirection  find  direction  out" — Hamlet,  il  I.  64. 

While  by  is  used  of  external  agencies^  of  is  used  of  interna] 
modTes^  thus: 

"  Comest  thou  hither  by  chance,  or  of  devotion  ?" 

2  Hen.  VI  il  i.  88. 

"  The  king  of  his  own  royal  disposition."— -^w-^  IIL  I  3. 63. 

"  (^purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth." — i  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 22. 

"  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ?" 

2  Hen.  VI.  V.  I.  16. 
Sametimes  **  out  of**  is  thus  used : 

"  But  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman." 

Hen.  VIIL  iil  2.  481. 

Of,  "as  a  result  of,"  is  used  as  a  result  for  "with  the  aid  of," 
"with,"  or  "at" 

"That ...  she  be  sent  over  ^the  King  of  England's  cost" 

2  Hen.  VL  I  i.  61. 
"  Q^the  city's  cost,  the  condmt  shall  run  nothing  but  claret  wine." 

lb.  iv.  6.  3. 
Hence  the  modem  phrase  "To  die  ^  hunger." 

169.  Of  hence  is  used  in  appeals  and  adjurations  to  signify 
"wtoC" 

"  QTcharity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?  '—7^  A^  v.  i.  237. 
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Hence,  die  tenM  of  "out  of"  being  lost,  =  "for  the  nke 
0^"  "by." 

"  Speak  ef^  loves."— itf.  N.  D.  '^  ^.  ML. 

TbU  explains 

"  Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind,  ofXvni." — M.  of  V.\i.^¥L 
SimiUr  is  llie  me  of  ^  in  pratestatioos ; 

"  Lton.  We'll  have  dancine  afterwards. 
Sen.    First,  o/roy  word.''— Z  N.  v.  4.  128. 

"  A  proper  man,  o/mine  honour." — 3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2.  103. 

170.  Of  meaning  "from"  is  placed  before  an  agent  {^(Wi  whom 
the  action  it  regarded  aa  proceeding]  where  we  use  "by." 

"  Received  ^(welcomed  b^  the  most  pioos  Edward." 

Moib.  ilL  6.  2?. 
"Like  stars  ashamed  ^  day." — V.  and  A. 
i.e.  "shamed  ^  day." 

Of  U  ftequenlly  thus  used  with  "lon&"  "long," or  "aJong," 
— Lavamon.  "Along  ^"  ="  "from  alongside  of"  {«tJ 
with  gen.). 

"The  good  old  man  nonld  fun  that  all  were  well 

So 'twere  not  VoBf^him," — ^  Hat.  VI.  iv.  7.  32. 
"'ZflBj'aUg/' Somerset.  "—I  Hat.  VI.  iv.  3.  46,  83. 
"I  am  so  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt  ^  jolly  good  ale  and 
old." — Still. 

171.  Of  i*  hence  used  not  merely  of  the  agent  but  also  of  the 
Instrument  This  is  most  common  with  verbs  of  constmctioa,  and 
of  filling ;  because  in  constmction  and  filling  the  lesnlt  is  no!  merely 
effected  with  the  instnmient,  but  proceeds  out  ^it.  We  stiU  retain 
ff  with  ■verbs  of  construction  and  adjectiea  of  fulness  ;  but  the  Eliii- 
belhans  retained  ^with  va-bs  of  fulness  also, 

"Supplied  ^kernes  and  gallow.glasses." — Maeh.  L  2.  13. 
"  I  am  provided  oft.  torch-bearer.  "—J^  efV.a.^.  21. 
"Vnn  aie  not  satisfied  0/  these  events."- 7J.  v.  i.  287. 

tie — wh^re^  thy  proud  child  arrogant  man  is  pnffed." 

t  partly  ^Mischief  and  partly  p/Remedy."— B.  E.  1 14- 

"Flies 
ose  woven  vrines  the  summer  dyes 
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Of  with  verts  of  constrnction  from  '*  out  of**  scMnetimes  assumes 
Ihe  meaning  of  **  instead  of." 

"Made  peace  of  emnity,  fdr  love  of  hate."— A*«r>&.  ///  ii.  i.  60. 

And  \idth  "  become  : " 

"(Henry)  is  of  2,  king  become  a  banish'd  man. "—3  Hen.  VI,  iiL  3. 25. 

172.  Of  is  hence  used  metaphorically  with  verbs  of  construction, 
as  in  the  modem 

"They  make  an  ass  ^  me." — 71  N,  v.  i.  19. 

But  of  is  also  thus  found  without  verbs  of  construction,  as  . 

'  Apem,  Or  thou  shalt  find — 
Titnon,  A  fool  of  thee.     De^j^rt" 

T.  of  A,  iv.  3.  232. 
"  E'en  such  a  husband 
Hast  thou  e/*  me  as  she  is  for  a  wife."— ^.  of  V,  iil  5.  89. 

"  We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  ^this."— i  Hen,  VI,  iv.  7.  31 

"  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver." — y,  C,  ii.  i.  167. 

"We  lost  a  jewel  <?/■  her.  "—^.  W.  v.  3.  1. 

"You  have  a  nurse  of  me." — P,  of  T,  iw,  i.  25. 

"You  shall  find  of  the  king,  sir,  a  father." — A,  W,\,i,7. 

i.c"i«  the  king." 

173.  Of  is  hence  applied  not  merely  to  the  agent  and  the  instru- 
ment, but  to  any  influefacing  circumstance,  in  the  sense  of  "a.s 
regards,"  "what  comes  from." 

**  Fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  ^substance  as  the  air. " — R,  andf,  1 4. 99. 

" Roses  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells." — B.  E,  188. 

"A  valiant  man  of  his  hands." — N.  P,  614. 

"But  of  his  cheere  did  seem  too  solenm-sad." — Spen.  F.  Q.  i.  i. 

Under  this  head  perhaps  come  : 

"  Niggard  of  question ;  but  of  our  demands 
Most  free  in  his  reply." — Hamlef,  iiL  I.  13. 

"  Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example." — Hen.  VIII,  iv.  2.  43. 

"That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant 
And  damnable  ungrateful." — fV.  T,  iii.  2.  187. 

ift  "as  regards  a  fool,"  "  in  the  matter  of  folly." 

This  may  almost  be  called  a  locative  case^  and  may  illustrate  the 
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lance  with  this  idiom,  "swift  ^foot,"  "  mtdy  efin 
Of  passes  easily  from  meaning  "  as  regards"  to  "o 

'  Mine  cmn  escape  nnfoldeth  to  my  hope 
The  like  0/  him."— t:  N,\.i.  21. 
'  You  make  me  stndy  of  that."— Tim/,  it  I.  81. 
"Tispity^him,"— jl/.jfc-jl/:  a  3-42;  A.andC.  L  4.  7L 
•  'Twere  pity  of  my  life."— ^  N.  D.  iiL  i.  4i 
'  1  wonder  of  tliere  being  together." — Ih.  iv.  I.  IBS. 
'  Wise  d/" ( informed  ^  the  payment  day." — B.  E. 

■'He  shall  never  more 
Be  fear*!!  cf  doing  haim." — Ltar,  iL  i.  113. 
'  The  same  wilt,  I  hope,  happen  to  me,  of  death. " 

Montaigne,  3& 
ilh  respect  to  death." 
I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  o/'paidon." 

M.BfV.  \i.  I.  «i 
I  shall  desire  you  ^more  acquaintance." 

M.  N.  D.  iil  I.  183  ;  /I.  K  Z.  v.  4.  66. 
Iii«  use  of  "desire"  compare  A.  V.  St.  Jiikn  xiL  21,  "they 
imwying,"  where  Wickli He  has  "preieden,"  "prayed." 
I  humMy  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon." — 0.  iii.  3.  211 
The  dauphin  whom  of  succours  we  entreated." 

Htn.  K  iiL  J.  «. 

■  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  adventure 
To  borrow  of  a.  week."— »:  T.  L  a.  88. 
We'Umannerly  demand  thee  ^  thy  story."— Q™J.  iil  6.  W. 

■  Enquire  0/  him."— ^if:4.  //  3.  186. 
nt^him." 

Discern  ^Ihe  coming  on  of  years."— B,  E.  lOJ. 
HaviDgdelerniined9/'lheVol5cesand,"&c — Coral.  iL2.41. 
'  I'll  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound." 

T.  ofSh.  V.  a.  It. 

"  Since  of  your  lives  you  set 

So  slight  a  valuation."— Cj'mi.  iv.  4.  48. 
'  No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 

Than  of  his  outward  ^ov,"—Rkh.  III.  iiL  I,  S,  10. 
ling  seems  to  be,  "  you  can  make  no  distinctions  «&•«(  W» 
ID,"  i.€.  "  except,  aboui  their  appearances."    So 
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"Since  my  soul  could  ^men  distingoish." — HamUi^  ^  2. 69. 

In  the  following  passages  we  should  now  use  "  for : " — 

'* Fiance  where^ England  hath  been  an  overmatch." — B.  ^.113. 

"I  have  no  mind  ^feasting."— ^.  of  V,  ii.  5.  87. 

"In  change  of  him."— 7r.  and  Cr,  ia  3.  27. 

•*(y  this  my  privacy  I  have  strong  reasons." 

Tr,  and  Cr.  iii.  3.  1J*0. 

•*In  haste  -vrhextof  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  aay." — Rich.  II.  \.  I.  150. 

As  we  say  "  what  will  become  of  (about)  me  1"  so 
"What  will  betide  of  mt."— Rich.  III.  L  3.  6. 

We  say  "  power  over  us,"  not 

"  The  sovereign  power  you  have  of-  us." — Hamlet,  ii.  2.  27. 

"I  have  an  eye  on  him,"  not 

"Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of  you." — lb.  301. 

175.  Of  signifying  proximity  of  any  kind  is  sometimes  used  locally 

m  the  sense  of  "  on. "  The  connection  between  of  and  on  is  illustrated 

\jj M.  of  V,  VL,  2^  where  old  Gobbo  says  :  "Thou  hast  got  more 

baire  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  philhorse  has  on  his  taile ; "  and 

young  Gobbo  retorts,  **I  am  sure  he  had  morehaire  ^his  taile  than 

I  have  ^  my  face." 

"  Gra,  My  master  riding  behind  my  mistress — 
Cart.  Both  of  one  horse."—?:  of  Sh.  iv.  I.  71. 

Of  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  "on." 

Compare  "  A  plague  of  all  cowards  1" — I  Hen.  IV,  ii.  4.  127. 

with        "A  plague  upon  this  howling." — Temp.  L  i.  39. 

"  Who  but  to-day  hammered  ^this  design."— >K  T.  il  2.  49. 

"^go  of  message." — 2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  i.  113. 

A  message  may  be  regarded  as  a  motive  from  which,  or  as  an 
object  towards  which,  an  action  proceeds,  and  hence  either  of  or 
"on"  may  be  used. 

Compare  "  He  came  ^an  errand." — M.  IV.  of  JV.  i.  ^  SO. 

with        "I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand."— iW.  Ado,  il  I.  272. 

"Sweet  mistress,  what  your  name  is  else  I  know  not, 
Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  ^mine." — C.ofE.  iii 2. 30l 

Aid  also —  "  And  now  again 

Of  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues." — Coriol.  ii.  3.  215* 

12 
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itow  some  precepts  of  [his  viigin." 

^.  W.  iiL  5.  103  i  T.N.an-t. 
^  (camp,  "  depending  iMi ")  the  continuance." 
AscK.  Did. 

ng  "coming  from,"  "belonging  to,"  when  used 
"during," 

ears  :  by  my  lay  a  goodly  nap  I 
rsp^  e^  all  that  tune?*— 7:^.94.  Ind.  2.  8*. 
itania  sometime  e/'the  night.  "—JfliV^Zl.ii.  1.251 
jing  the  night." 

aalways^the afternoon."— ^ffiimirf,  L  S-  ^^ 
•e  seen  to  wink  ^all  the  day."— Z.  Z.  Z.  i.  I.  43. 
Kseat."—Ttmft3t,  L  I.  21. 

etimes  used  to  5epaTs.tc  an  ot^ect  from  the  dind 
a)  when  the  verb  is  used  paititively,  as  "  eat  o(" 
h)  when  the  verb  is  of  French  origin,  used  with 
1,"  "despair,"  "accu»e,"  "repent,"  "arrest," 
It,"  "allow;"  (c)  when  the  verb  is  not  always 

transitive  verb,  as  "  hope"  or  "lilte,"  espedaJIy 

s  once  used  impersonally, 

w  fares  our  conwn  Hamlet  ? 

Excellent,  i'  faiih  ;  of  the  chameleon's  dish." 

HamUl,  iiL  z.  98. 

each  other  ef  high  treason. " — Rich.  If.  I  i.  !7. 

(reason  we  arrest  you  here. " — Ih.  iv.  1. 161. 
m  hope  of  pardon  from  Lord  Angelo  ?" 

M.forM.-ixl.X.     . 
e  ^better  deeds  to-morrow,"—,^,  and  C.  L  I.  61 
3  like "  is  perhaps  a  result  of  the  old  impersonal 

me  lilteth,"  "  him  liketh,"  which  might  seem  la 
b  from  taking  a  direct  object.  Similarly  "it 
s:omes  "  I  repent  ef;"  "  I  complain  myself  tf' 
lain?/:"  So  in  E.  E.  "  it  marvels  me  ^"  beconus 

oidlii^s  dan^ter  that  liked  of  her  master." 

P.  P.  ifi. 
likett «/ virtue  for  the  name."— ^.  M^  ii.  3.  IIL 
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'*  I  am  a  husband  if  you  like  of  me." — M,  Ado,  v.  4.  09. 
SoZ.  Z.  Z.  I  I.  107;  iv.  3.  158  ;  Hick.  Ill  iv.  4.  354. 


«« 


To  like  of  nought  that  would  be  understood." 

Beaumont  on  B.  J. 

178.  Of  naturally  followed  a  verbal  noun.  In  many  cases  we 
should  call  the  verbal  noun  a  participle,  and  the  of  has  become 
muntelligible  to  us.  Thus  we  cannot  now  easily  see  why  Shake- 
speare should  write — 

"  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  naU." — L,  L,  L,  v,  2.  923. 

and  on  the  other  hand — 

"  The  shepherd  blowing  of  his  nails." — 3  Hen.  VL  ii.  5^  3. 

Bat  in  the  latter  sentence  blowing  was  regarded  as  a  noun,  the 
prepositional  **a,"  **in,"  or  "on"  being  omitted. 

**  The  shepherd  was  a-blowing  of  his  nails." 

In  the  following  instances  we  should  now  be  inclined  to  treat  the 
Teibal  as  a  present  participle  because  there  is  no  preposition  before  it : 

"  Here  stood  he  (a-)mumbling  ^wicked  charms." — Lear,  ii.  I.  41. 
"  We  took  him  (a-)setting  of  hoys*  copies." — 2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  2.  96. 
"  And  then  I  swore  thee,  (a-)saving  ^thy  life." — J.  C,  v.  3.  88. 
"  Here  was  he  merry  (a-)hearing  of  a  song." — A.  Y,  Z.  il  7.  4. 

where  "hear  of**  does  not  mean,  as  with  us,  "hear  about**  So 
Lear,  v.  3.  204.  In  all  the  above  cases  the  verbal  means  "in  the 
act  of" 

In  most  cases,  however,  a  preposition  is  inserted,  and  thus  the 
substantival  use  of  the  verbal  is  made  evident     Thus  : 

"  So  find  we  profit  by  losing  of  our  prayers." — A,  and  C  ii.  I.  8. 
"  Your. voice 7&r  crowning  of  the  king." 

Rich,  III,  iil  4.  29  ;  Hamlet,  I  5. 175  ;  Lear,  i.  3. 1. 
"  With  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems." — 2  Hen,  IV,  L  2.  213. 

"  What,  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king?" 

Rich,  IIL  I  3.  113. 
•*  ^^/ relieving^ the  sentinels." — i  Hen,  VI,  ii.  i.  70 ;  iil  4.  29. 

If  it  be  asked  why  "the"  is  not  inserted  before  the  verbal, — 
vg,  "about  the  relieving  of  the  sentinels," — the  answer  is  that 
fdieving  is  aheady  defined,  and  in  such  cases  the  article  is  generally 
omitted  by  Shakespeare.    (See  89. ) 
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romes  before  (he  verba],  of  must  be  omitted  : 
Hamlet  .  .  .  shaking  i^  mine  arm 
hii  head  tkia  leaning.  — HamUl,  ii.  I.  B3. 
lious.     We  can  say  " in shakisgoT  njine ann," 
I  thus  waving." 

V.  1. 153  i  A.  K  L.  iL  4.  4i,  iv.  3.  10  ;  W.  T.  uL 
1.4.  168;  R.andJ.y.  I.  *0. 
ler,  if  the  house  hold  of  out  lady."— AsCH,  40. 
would  mean  "  actually  hold  "  (capiat).  "  Hold 
aucli  a  nature  as  to  hold"  (capax  sit),  "hold- 
times  redundant  before  relatives  and  relatival 
sentences,  mostly  after  verbs  intcansitire. 
t  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first" 

M.  N.  D.  V.  r.  43. 
Quid  be  ...  I  cannot  dream  of." 

ffamlft,  ii.  2.  la 
"  Makii^  just  report 
mtural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
alh  cause  to  plain."— Z«ir,  iii.  2.  88. 
to  know  of  you  of  whence  you  are," 

P.  s/  r.  ii.  3.  80. 
nhence "  is,  perhaps,  loosely  used  for  "  what 
ly  used  for  "from." 

ind  appositional  of,   which  we  still  ttse  after 
valley,"  &c,  is  used  after  "river"  (as  sometimes 
ideviUe)  in 
/  Cydnus."— /i.  and  C.  ii.  2.  182. 

^terchanged  in  E.  K  with  "  an "),  represents 
y  kind,  metaphorical  or  otherwise.  It  was  in 
n  of  the  preposition  "an"  which  is  used  as  an 

141) ;  and  as  late  as  Ascham  we  find — 

ling." — AscH.  iii.  4. 

ike  a  heavy-hanging  bell 

iigin&  with  hig  own  weight  goes. " — R.ofL.  1494. 

o-Aa»/with 
pie  ran  on-Aau/ in  tumult  ti^elher." — N. /".igL 

thnsBV  had  I" — Homily  on  Matriiionf. 
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The  metaphorical  uses  of  this  preposition  have  now  been  mostly 
iivided  among  0/^  in,  and  at,  &&  We  still,  however,  retain  the 
phrase,  **  on  this,"  '*on  hearing  this,"  &c  where  on  is  **at  the 
time  of,"  or  **  immediately  after."    But  we  could  not  say — 


<( 


Here  comes  (333)  the  townsmen  on  (in)  procession." 

2  Ifm.  VI,  iL  I.  68. 

•*Read  on  (in)  this  hoo\u** —Hamlet,  iii  i.  44.     So  MON. 

TAIGNE,  227 :  "To  read  on  some  book." 
" Blushing  £»«  (at)  her."— 7?.  0/  L.  st.  453. 
"  On  (at)  a  moderate  pace."—?:  N,  ii.  2.  3. 
"The  common  people  being  set  on  a  broile." — N.  /'.19a 
(Comp.  our  "  set  on  fire.") 

"Horses  on  (*in*  or  *of ')  a  white  foam."— N.  P.  186.    * 
''On  (oO  the  sudden."— ^«f.  VIII,  iv.  2.  96. 

"  And  live  to  be  revenged  on  (*  for  *  or  *  about ')  her  death." 

R,  o/L,  1778. 
•*  Be  not  jealous  on  (of)  me.  "-^7.  C,  i.  2.  71. 
"Fond  on  her."— il/.  N,  D,  ii.  i.  266. 
"Nod  on  (at)  him."— pC  C.  I  2.  118. 
**  Command  upon  me." — Macbeth,  iii^  i.  17. 

Off,  like  "upon,"  is  used  metaphorically  for  "in  consequence 

of"  in 

"  Lest  more  mischance 
On  plots  and  errors  happen." — Hamlet,  v.  2.  406  ; 

for  "in  dependence  on "  in 

"  I  stay  here  on  my  bond." — M,  of  V.  iv.  I.  242. 

In  "  She's  wandering  to  the  tower 

On  pure  heart's  love  to  greet  the  tender  princes,'* 

Rick.  Ill,  iv.  I.  4. 

there  is  a  confusion  between  "^n  an  errand  of  love  "  and  "out  of 

heart* s  love,** 

181.  On  is  frequently  used  where  we  use  "of"  in  the  sense  of 
"about,"  &c  Thus  above,  "jealous  on,**  and  in  Sonn,  84,  "  Fond 
on  praise."  In  Early  English  (Stratmann)  we  have  "  On  witch- 
cralt  I  know  nothing."  "  What  shall  become  onvatV*  '*  Denmark 
woo  nothing  on  him."    Compare — 

•'Enamour'd  on  his  follies." — I  Hen.  IV,  v.  2.  71. 

"His  lands  which  he  stood  seized  on,** '^•^ Hamlet,  i,  i.  88. 

•  Globe,  "o£» 
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aten  on  the  insane  root  ?  "—Matbith,  \.  3,  11 

Ik  made  on  here." — Coriol.  iv.  5.  203, 

oMo«'l."—Ham!fl,i.  I.  55. 

use  of  on  and  "  of"  in 

ive  mercf  m  his  soul 

imtian  souls." — HamUt,  iv.  5.  200. 


1  closely  connected  with  "  of,"  was  frequently 
sses^ve  "of,"  particulaily  in  rapiJ  speech 

:'—Coriot.  il  2.  85.     So  Curiol.  L  3.  72 ;  iL 

nV  face. " — Laxr,  iv.  5.  SO, 

ghters."— /*,  L  4-  II*. 

Cymb.  T.  J.  311. 

V—Ttmp.  L  2.  SflS,  456. 

I'ii  ia."—HamUl,  v.  I.  132  ;  Lua;  iv,  I.  51 

ffB't"— B.  J.  £.  indw. 

t"— y  C,  i  3.  187. 

pies  an  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  meaning 

reference  to  "of." 

his  change  of  "of"  to  "on"  appears  to  be  as 
apidly  pronounced  before  a  consonant  became 

•  me."— //m.  Vin.  V.  2.  23. 
Its."—?:  iV  L  J.6. 

he  habitaal  representative  of  "of "  in  collo' 
"a-"  became  the  representative  of  "on"  or 
3Lme  before  a  vowel,  what  was  to  be  done  1 
ibl^ed  to  recur  to  its  old  form  "an"  before 
mpare  Hainlel,  i.  4.  19,  "  to  stand  an-md," 
B  vowel  0'  was  forced  (c  assume  a  eaphook 
!k  custom.) 
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And  even  when  the  pronoun  »  not  contracted,  we  find  in  CorioL 
iv.  5.  174,  the  modem  vulgarism — 

''Worth  six  <w  him." 

"To  break  the  pate  on  thee."— I  Hm.  IV.  '±  I.  34. 

183.  Out  (out  from)  is  used  as  a  preposition  Xilkt  firth, 

"  You  have  push'd  ^w/  your  gates  the  very  defender  of  them." 

Coriol,  V.  2.  41. 
(Early  Eng.  "  Come  out  Ireland,"  "  Out  this  land.") 

"  Out  three  years  old." — Temp,  i  2.  41,  "  beyond  three  years." 

Explained  by  Nares,  "  completely." 

Prom  out   See  157. 

184.  Till  is  used  for  to  : 

"From  the  first  corse  tilt  he  that  died  to-day," 

Hamlet^  i.  2.  105. 

where  probably  tUl  is  a  preposition,  and  "  he  "  for  "  him. "   See  He. 

"Lean*d  her  breast  up  ////  a  thorn." — P.  P.  st  21. 

Early  Eng.  "He  said  thus  iU  (to)  him,"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  To  (till)  we  be  gone."     So  " unto "  in  Chaucer  for  "until." 

"I  need  not  sing  this  them  untU  (for  *  unto  them')." 

Heywood. 

"We  know  vfhexQuntil  (whereto)  it  doth  amount." 

Z.  L,  L.y.  2.  494. 

"  And  hath  shipped  me  mtil  (into)  the  land." — Hamlet^y.  i.  81. 

185.  To*  (see  also  Verbs,  Jnfin.).  Radical  meaning  motion 
Umards.  Hence  addition.  This  meaning  is  now  only  retained  with 
verbs  implying  motion,  and  only  the  strong  form  *^  too*'  (comp.  oj 
and  off)  retains  independently  the  meaning  of  addition.  But  in 
Elizabethan  authors  too  is  vnitten  to^  and  the  prepositional  meaning 
'*m  addition  to  "  is  found,  without  a  verb  of  motion,  and  sometimes 
without  any  verb. 

"But he  could  read  and  had  your  languages 
And  tdt  as  sound  a  noddle,"  &c.— B.  J.  Fox^  ii.  i. 

"If  he ...  /t?  his  shape,  were  heir  of  all  this  land." 

AT.  y.  1 1, 

*  Comp.  trpor  throus^iout. 


)•: 
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less  temper  of  his  mind 

I  t)i^  doth  guide  Ms  valonr." 

Macbah,  iii.  I.  S3. 
ls.uDt1ess  temper."  Ti,  in  this  tense,  has 
le. "  Compare  also 
'  myself."— B.  J.  E.  in  ir-e.  iv.  J. 
lly  in  "to  and  fro,"  and  nautical  exprei- 
"come  to."  This  use  eiplaina  "Goto," 
"  did  not  in  Elizabethan  or  E.  E.  neoes- 
but  motion  generaily.  Hence  "go  to" 
stimulative  "come,  come" 


I  stomach  to  this  fight  "—Mm.  V.  iv.  3.  S5. 

' '  For  to  that  (tO  that  end) 
illanies  of  Nature 
iau"~Mai:Mh,  i.  i.  10. 
to  death. "—W.  7".  ii!.  1.  187- 
idden  time."— .ff:  J.  v.  6.  £8. 
f  keen  whips  I  'Id  wear  as  rubies 
to  (for)  death  as  to  a  bed." 

M./btM-o.^  101 
further  personal  power 
se  of)  business  with  the  king." 

Hamlet,  L  3.  37. 
four  honour. "—7;  A.  I  i.  Ii7. 
to  effect,  more  than  all  yet." 

(a  fetting  for  his  pains." 

Jiiih.  III.  i.  3.  Sli. 

.  proline  to  my  brains 

he  play."— AiBi/i/,  V.  3.  30 

nalin  to  yoit.  Sir  Toby."— Z  iV.  iiL  ».  67. 
example. 

ithont  a  verb  of  motion,  means  "  motioo 
notion  to  and  consequent  rest  near, "  u  in 
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"  Like  yourself 
Who  ever  yet  have  stood  A?  charity." — Him,  VIIL  ii  4.  8(1. 

"  n  this  point  I  iKxa/d^'—Hamla^  iv.  5.  187. 

"I  beseedi  you,  stand  to  me." — 2  Hen.  IV,  ii.  i.  70. 

ie,  "G)ine  and  stand  by  me,  help  me." 
Motion  against  in : 

"The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you." — M.  Ado,  ii  I.  244 
So  T:  a:  iii  4.  248 ;  Coriol.  iv.  5.  183. 
Motion  to  meet: 

"  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  stand. " — 6.  and  F.  Fair  SA,  v.  i. 
Motion  toward: 

"What  wouldst  thou  have  to  Athens  ?"— 71  of  A.  iv.  3.  287. 

"  To  Milaii  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters." 

T  CofV.i.  I.  57. 

Hence  "by  the  side  of*  "in  comparison  with." 

"Impostors  to  true  fear." — Macb,  iii.  4.  64. 

ue.  "  Impostors  when  brought  to  the  side  of,  and  compared  with, 

true  fear." 

"  There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth." 

T  G,o/V,\l^  188,  189. 

"The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  nelps  it 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word." 

Hamlet,  iil  I.  Sl-^^S. 

In    "Treason  can  but  peep /(I?  what  it  would, 
Acts  litUe  of  his  wilt"— 7J.  iv.  $.  125. 

either  to  means  "towards,"  an  unusual  construction  with  "peep," 
or  the  meaning  is  "treason  can  do  nothing  more  than  peep  in 
comparison  with  what  it  wishes  to  do." 

"  Undervalued  to  tried  gold."— A',  of  V.  tL  "j,  53. 

Hence  "up  to,"  " in  proportion  to^"  "according  to." 

"The  Greeks  are  strong  and  skilful  to  their  stiength." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  I  1.  7. 

" That  which  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth." 

M,  Ado,  iv.  I.  220. 

**  To's  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules." — Coriol.  ii.  I.  262. 
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"  Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee.'* 

Temp,  L  a.  19i. 

"  He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do 
7>  the  direction  just." — Mcub.  iil  3.  4. 

Hence  "like." 

"  My  lady,  to  the  manner  of  the  days, 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise." — Z.  Z.  Z.  v.  2.  865. 

"  Looked  it  of  the  hue 
To  such  as  live  in  great  men's  bosoms  ?" — ^B.  J.  Sejan,  v.  I . 

"  This  is  right  to  (exactly  like)  that  (saying)  of  Horace.'' 

B.  J.  E,  out  &*c.  ii.  I. 
To  seems  to  mean  **  even  up  to  "  in 

"  And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 
To  points  that  seem  unpossible." — P.  of  T.  y.  2,  125. 

188.  To  is  sometimes  used  without  any  sense  of  motion  for 

••near." 

'*  It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  *t,"—Coriol,  iv.  2.  48. 
**  Sits  smiling  to  my  heart." — Ifam/gt,  L  2. 124. 

for  "by "in 

"  Where  .  .  .  the  best  of  all  her  sex 
Doth  only /<?  her  worthy  self  abide."— B.  and  F.  /:  5"^  iL  I . 

In  the  difficult  passage  (^.  T.  iv.  4.  550) : 

"  But,  as  the  un  thought  on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do." 

"  Guilty"  seems  used  for  "  responsible,"  and  chance  'is  said  to  be 
"responsible  to**  rashness  (personified).  (Or  is  to  "as  to"  i.e,  as 
regards  ?) 

In  N.  P.  175  thtfre  is  **to  the  contrary,"  (but  this  is  a  translation 
of  "au  contraire,")  for  "on  the  contrary." 

To  is  inserted  after  "trust"  (whereas  we  have  rejected  it  in 
parenthetical  phrases,  probably  for  euphony's  sake). 

"  And,  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  will  be  oddly  poised." — Tr,  and  Cr,  I  3.  339. 

'Jo  seems  "up  to,"  "as  much  as,"  in 

*'  I'll  part  sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason  than  yield  to  one  foot 
of  land.  — B.  and  F.  Elder  Brother^  iii.  5. 


A"' 
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188a.  "To/'  with  AcQectives  signifying  obedience,  Ac. 

Tc  is  still  used  in  fhe  sense  of  ''  towards  "  after  some  adjectives,  such 
as  (I)  "gentle,"  (2)  "disobedient,"  (3)  "open."  But  we  could 
not  say 

(1)  "  If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us,"'-RicA.  ///.  iu.  1. 174 

(2)  "A  will  most  incorrect  (unsubmissive)  to  heaven." 

HamUt^  i.  2.  95. 
"The  queen  is  stubborn  to  justice." — Hen.  VIII,  ii.  4.  122. 

(3)  ^*  Penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats."— ^if-*.  ///.  iii.  7.  225. 
"  Vulgar  to  sense."  ^—Hamlet^  L  2.  99. 

ue,  "open  to  ordinary  observation." 

Similarly  to  is  used  after  nouns  where  we  should  use  "against," 

"in  the  sight  of:" 

"Fie!  'tis  a  fault /i?  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd." — HanUet^  i.  2.  103. 

189.  To,  from  meaning  "like,"  came  into  the  meaning  of 
**  representation,"  "equivalence,"  "apposition."  (Comp.  Latin 
**  Habemus  Deum  amico.") 

"I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer." — Rick,  II.  iv.  I.  806. 

"To  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward."— 3  Hen,  VI  iil  i.  31. 

"Now  therefore  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor." 

TG.ofV.  iii.  I.  84. 

"  Destiny .  .  .  that  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world." 

Temp,  iii.  x  54. 
"  And  with  her  to  dowry  some  petty  dukedoms." 

Hen.  V,  iil  Prol  31. 
"  Lay  their  swords  to  pawn."— jlf.  W,ofW,xLi.  113. 

•'  Had  I  admittance  and  opportunity  to  friend." — Cymb.  L  4.  118. 
"  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with 
Such  a  paragon  to  their  queen." — Temp,  ii.  i.  75. 

Compare  also  Macb.  lit  3  ;  y.  C.  iii.  1. 143. 

"The  king  had  no  port  to  friend." — Clarendon,  Hist,  7. 
"A  fond  woman  to  my  mother  {Le,  who  was  my  mother) 
taught  me  so." — Wager. 

Thus  "/It?  boot"  means  ^^  byway  of,  or  for,  addition."    So  inE.  E, 
••  to  sooth"  is  used  for  "forsooth." 

•  So  "retentive  io^  y.  C  L  3.  Oft. 
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ISO.  To,  in  the  phrase  "I  would  ft>  God,"  niaj mem  "near,"  "in 
the  nght  of  j"  or  there  nut}'  be  a  meaning  of  motion :  "I  ihould 
dedre  (even  carrying  mj  de^re)  te  God."  In  the  phrase  "  He  that 
is  cruel  jv>  halves"  (B.  J,  Diic.  759),  jv>  means,  perhaps,  "up  to  the 
llniit  of,"  Possibly,  however,  this  phrase  may  be  nothing  but  s 
comiption  of  the  more  correct  idiom  "  Would  God  that,"  which  ii 
more  common  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  than  "  I  would."  Hie  h 
may  be  a  remnant  and  corruption  of  the  inflection  of  "would," 
"woL&;"  and  the  /may  have  been  added  for  the  supposed  necet- 
ally  of  a  nominative.      Thus 


So  "  thou  wert  best "  is  a  corruption  of  "  it  were  best  for  thee." 
This  theory  is  rendered  the  more  probable  because,  as  a  mte,  in 

WiddifTe's  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  "WoldeGod"  is  found 

in  the  older  MSS.,  and  is  allered  into  "we  woldrai"  in  the  later. 

Thus  Ceneiis  mi.  3  ;  Numiers  D.  3  i  ^&ua  vii.  7  ;  ^uiga  a.  19 ; 

1  Kiitgt  V.  3  (Forshall  and  Madden,   1850].    However,  Chaucer 

has  "I  hoped  lo  God"  repeatedly. 

To  was  used,  however,  without  an/ notion  of  "motion  toward 

the  future  "  in  to-night  (last  night). 

" I rf^dream la-night."— M. ofV.'a.lAi;* Hta.  F7. iii.l.31. 

So  mE.E,  "to  year"  for  "this  year,"  "iV?  summer," St   Perhapi 

the  provincial  "  I  will  come  the  night,  the  mom,"  &c  is  a  corruption 

of  this  "to."    It  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  Mr.  Morris  that  to  <a 

a.  corruption  of  the  demonstrative.     On  the  other  hand,  di  in  E.  E. 

was  "often   used  with   a   noun    to    form  adverbs." — LaTAUOH 

(GloimryY 

"  He  aras  to  )nux  mid-nihle," — LaVaMON,  i.  314. 

is  Qsed  for  "  he  arose  in  the  midnight." 

Unto,  lilce  To,  1S5,  is  used  for  "in  addition  to  :" 
r  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my  knee." 

i?u. //.  Y.  3.  er. 

'for  the  pmrpose  of")  is  still  used  in  "i^m  *■> 
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We  should  use  **over"  m 

"  I  have  no  power  upon  you," — A,  and  C.  i.  3.  23. 
and  we  should  not  use  upon  in 

"And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes." — 7!  ^.  iii.  I.  269. 

**  Let  your  highness 
Command  upon  me." — Macbeth^  iii.  I.  17. 

though  after  "daim"  and  ** demand"  upon  is  still  used.  So  "an 
attack  upon"  is  still  English,  but  not 

"  I  have  overheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him." — Lear^  iiL  6.  96. 

nor    "  I  am  yours .  .  .  upon  your  will  to  suffer." — A,  W.  iv.  4.  30. 

*.e,  "in  dependence  on."  It  would  seem  that  the  metaphorical  use 
of  upon  is  now  felt  to  be  too  bold  unless  suggested  by  some  strong 
word  implying  an  actual,  and  not  a  possible  influence.  Thus 
"claim"  and  "demand"  are  actual,  while  "power"  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  put  in  action.  So  "attack"  and  "assault"  are  the  actual 
results  of  "  plot."  Yet  the  variable  use  of  prepositions,  and  their 
dose  connection  with  particular  words,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
we  can  say,  "I  will  wait  upon  him,"  but  not 

"I  thank  you  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure." — A.  W.  iiL  5.  48. 

Even  here,  however,  our  "wait  upon**  means,  like  "call  upon"  an 
actual  interview,  and  does  not,  like  "  stay  upon,"  signify  the  "  staying 
in  hope  of,  or  on  the  chance  of,  audience." 
Upon  also  means  "  in  consequence  of." 

"  "When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  {i.e.  not  *  after,*  but  *  in 
consequence  of")  his  words." — M,  Ado^  iv.  I.  225. 

"  And  fled  is  he  upon  this  villany."— 7(5.  v.  I.  258. 

"  Break  faith  upon  commodity." — K.  _3C  ii  I.  597. 

"Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice." — Rich, II.  l  3.  233. 

In    "  Yon  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world," 

M.  of  V.  i.  I.  74. 

there  is  an  allusion  to  the  literal  meaning  of  "respect."  "You 
^k  too  much  upon  the  world."  The  upoft  is  connected  with 
"respect,"  and  is  not  used  like  our  "for"  in  "  I  have  no  respect 
/arhim." 

The  use  of  "upon"  to  denote  "at"  or  "immediately  after"  is 
retiiaed  in  "  upon  this ;"  but  we  could  not  say 

"  Yoa  oome  most  carefully- «^^  your  hour." — HamUt^  i  x.  6. 
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193.  Upon  is  often  ased  like  anadTCTblallyafMTlhevcifa  "look." 
"Ntty,  all  of  yon  that  sund  and  Uoh  vfn)n."-~RicX.  12.  \i.  i.  237. 

like  soft-heatted  vomen  here 
u  if,"  &c— 3  ffau  VI.  ii.  3.  37. 
took  upon  with  marvel,  come." — W,  T.  v.  3.  100. 
adverbial  in 


"  And  Tcry  tuar  ufx 
iseniering."— Af.>r^  iv. 
rlord,  it  followed  hard  ufm: 

6.  11. 
"—Ifamht, 

after") ; 

ower  I  may  dismiss  this  cour 
M. 

\Ai     lilrB   •■W"  liimlRH    im 

mean  "ii 
0/  V.  iv.  : 

(on)  bread  like  yoii."— ^i-S.  //  i!i.  i.  176. 
be  trembles  ^ith  fear,"  "fear"  being  regacded 
:  trembler,  but  not 


Rkh.  n.  iL  a.  12,  13. 
erfcct  actor  on  the  slace 
his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part " — Sann.  sj. 
"in  his  fear"  (or  "if  his  fear,"  penonifyii^ 
the  clause  to  the  verb, ' '  put  beude  his  part  vilJi 

■  death  than  die  wilA  mocks, 
J  as  die  iw/:(' tickling."—^  Atfa,  iiL  1.  79,  60. 
id  vM  the  keraell  of  a  grape,  and  an  emperonr 
f  a  combe,  and  Aufidius  vriSA  stumbling  against 

dus  wM  hitting  his  foot."— Montaigne,  3a. 
by"  seems  iolended  to  distinguish  an  externa] 

pne  in  fear,"  but  not 

jone  wM  conscioice  *i  d  lemoise." 

RicA.  in.  \t.  3.  sa 

I  aeeklng  yon."—?:  A':  in.  4.  M«. 
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**I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words."— 2  ffm,  VI.  iv,  7, 1X1. 
More  rarely,  wiih  is  used  with  an  agent : 

'*  Rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  thatsly  devil."— A',  y,  ii.  I.  567. 

*'  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two 
old  men  without  teeth."— iW.  Ado^  v,  I.  116. 

"Boarded  with  a  pirate."— 2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  9.  33. 

"He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear." — IV.  T.  v.  2.  66. 

"Assisted  with  your  honoured  friends." — 3.  v.  l.  13. 

This  explains 

"  Since  X  am  crept  in  favour  tvith  myself 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost." — Rich.  III.  i.  2. 260. 

The  obvious  interpretation  is,  "since  I  have  crept  into  the  good 
graces  of  myself ;"  but  the  second  line  shows  the  "I"  to  be  superior 
to  "myself"  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  "I."  The  true 
explanation  is,  **  since  I  have  crept  into  (Lady  Anne's)  favour  with 
the  aid  of  my  personal  appearance,  I  will  pay  some  attention  to  my 
person."  Add,  probably,  Hamlet^  iii.  2.  207. 
This  meaning  is  common  in  £.  E. : 

"  He  was  slayn  wy\>  (by)  Ercules. " 

R.  OF  Brunne,  Chron.  i.  12.  340. 
With:^  "by  means  of." 

"  He  went  about  to  make  amends  with  committing  a  worse  fault. " 
— N.  P,  176,  where  the  French  is  "par  une  autre."     So  N.  P.  176. 

With  =  "in  addition  to,"  even  when  there  are  not  two  nouns  to 
be  connected  tc^ether : 

"Very  wise  and  with  his  wisdome  very  valiant." — N.  P.  664. 

With  is,  perhaps,  used  for  "as  regards,"  "in  relation  to,'*  as  in 
oor  modem  "  this  has  not  much  weight  with  me,"  in 

"Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz*d  so  slight?" — A.  and  C.  i.  i.  56. 
thoogh  here,  perhaps,  as  abovl,  with  may  mean  "by."  At  all 
events  the  passage  illustrates  the  connection  between  "with"  and 
"  by."    Compare 

"  His  taints  and  honours 
Wag*d  equal  with  {i.e.  in)  him." — A.  and  C,  v.  i.  31. 

"Sofondw/Mgmn."— -^.  o/L.  134. 

194.  With  is  hence  looseiy  used  to  signify  any  connection  with 
an  action,  as  in  "to  change  with"  (Montaigne,  233),  where  we 
ihoald  say  "to  exchange  for."    So,  though  we  still  say  "I  parted 

K 
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wuA  a  hiinse,"  or  "wiiA  a  servant  (considered  as  a  chattel),"  ve 
could  not  xay 

"When  you  parted  v/ith  the  king." — Rkk.  II.  v.  2.2. 
"As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child." 

16.  iiL  3.  8  ;  RUk.  III.  L  4.  351 
where  wiik  is  connected  with  partii^.     See  419a.     So 
"  1  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 
Than  thee  with  wHntonness."—^.  m  qf  H^.  it.  ^.  6. 
w  we  say  "I  charge  him  wik." 

"  Next  them,  wilh  some  small  distance,  follows  a  gentleman  bear- 
bg  the  purpose. " — Jltn.   VIII.  iL  4,  itagi  diratien. 

"  Eq^  wili,"  3  Hen.  Vl.m.  »,  137,  is  like  our  "leTelimti."   In 
"  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactnres  tali  themselves  destroy," 

Hamlit,  Lii  X.  SO?. 
"  uM  theroselves"  seems  to  mean  "by  or  of  themselves." 

Note  "  Thejr  have  all  persuaded  a^i  him.  "—JH.  ^  K  iiL  i.  288, 
Ce.  "a^;iied  with."  So  "flatter"  is  used  for  "deal  flatteringly" 
ia  T,  If.  i.  5.  322,  and  in  the  first  of  the  following  lines  : 

"JT.  Riih.   Should  dying  men  flatter  n/tt^f  those  that  live  ? 
Gaunt.   No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that  die." 

RkA.  If.  iL  I.  88,  Si. 
"(She)  married  with  my  node." — Hamla,  i,  2.  1(1. 
"  I  will  break  with  her,"— iV.  Ado,  \.  t.  Sll. 
Le.  "open  the  matter  in  conversation  wilh." 

195.  With  U  used  by  Iten  Jonson  for  like. 

"  Not  above  a  two  shilling. 
S.  'Til  somewhat  witA  the  least"— B.  J.  £.  in  &¥.  L  4. 

"  Something  like,  very  near  the  least" 

"He  is  not  iM(i  himself."—?; -4  1.1. 368.  ('./."inhissenses," 

Ben  Jonson  also  uses  luillimt  in  the  sense  of  "uniike,"  "beyowL'' 

"  An  act  att(Aw/ your  sei,  it  is  so  rare,"— B.  J.  Sgan.  iL  I. 

196.  Withal,  the  emphatic  form  of  "with"{see  "aH"),i»ii5»i 
tar  tm/k  after  the  object  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.     Mostly,  ll>e 

lese  banish'd  men  that  I  have  kept  ■witAal. '' 

T.  G.  ofy.f.^  ISi- 
h  whom  1  have  lived."— A.  y  ilL  I.  327. 
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"And  this  is  false  you  buiden  me  vnthal"—C,  of  E.  T.  I.  2«8. 
1./.  "this  with  which  you  burden  me." 

"  Such  a  feUow  is  not  to  be  talked  wUhair-^M.forM,  v.  i.  847, 

Sometimes  '*  this "  is  understood  after  withal^  so  that  it  means 
"with  all  this,*'  and  is  used  adverbially : 

"  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be 
Who  are  surprised  withal" — Temp.  iv.  i.  217. 

ie.  "surprised  with,  or  at,  this."  Here  however,  perhaps,  and 
elsewhere  certainly,  mth  means  ''in  addition  to,"  and  "zeo/^-all 
(this)"  means ''besides." 

"  I  must  have  liberty  wUkai:'-'A.  Y.  Z.  iL  7.  48. 
"  Adding  withai.'*-^Rich.  IL  iv.  I.  18,  &c. 

Bat  in  "  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withai,'^—A.  K  Z.  L  1. 139. 
there  is  no  meaning  of  "besides,"  and  withal  means  "there- 
with," "with  it" 

^<W follows  its  object,  but  is  (on  account  of  the  "all"  at  the 
eod  of  the  previous  verse)  not  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence^  in 

"  Even  all  I  have,  yea,  and  myself  and  all 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  chUd  of  thine."— ^i^)!.  ///.  iv.  4. 249. 

197.  y^thont  (used  locally  for  "  outside  "). 

"  What  seal  is  that  that  hangs  withaut  thy  bosom  ?" 

Rich,  IL  v.  I.  fib*. 
"  Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  kw."--il/:  N,  D.  iv.  I.  150. 
"A  miU without ibxi  town."— 79.  L  i.  104. 

This  explains  the  pun  : 

"  Vdl»  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 
Speed,  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye."— 7:  G,  of  V.  iL  I.  35. 

Reversely,  "out  of"  is  used  metaphorically  for  "without." 

"  Neither  can  anything  please  God  that  we  do  if  it  be  done  out 
•/  charity. " — Halliwelu 

198.  Prepositions  are  frequently  omitted  after  verbs  of 

notion.    Motion  in : 

"To  mr/the  streets  at  noon."* — A.  and  C,  i.  4.  20. 
"Shea««/drVmany  a  wood." — Spens.  F,  Q.  I  7.  28. 
"  To  ereep  the  ground."    "  ToTtfer  the  sky. " — Milton,  P.  L,  vil  441. 
•  **  To  ^ec  great  Pompey />«w*  the  streets  of  Rome.'*— 7,  C.  L  x.  47. 
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Motion  to  atfivm : 

"That  galknt  spirit  halho^d/ the  dond)." 

X.a«ayia.  r.  la 
"  Em  w«  could  arraie  the  point  proposed. " — y.  C.  i.  2.  llth 
"Arrnitdtm.1  coaaL"— 3  Hen.  VI.  v,  3,  8. 
"  Some  sailors  that  acafvd  the  wreck."— itf.  ^  F.  iiL  i,  110. 
"When  we  with  ttan  farted  Penlapolia."— J*.  ^T.  v.^-iS. 
"Defiari  the  chamber  and  leave  ns."— a  /fm.  IV.  n.  5.  91. 
"Tofllj^art  the  dty." — H.  P.  19a 
"  SiDce  presently  70UT  souls  must /or/ your  bodies." 

.ffK*.  //  iil  I.  8. 
We  can.atill  say  "to  descend  the  hill,"  btit  not  "to  descend  the 

"Some  {of  herhatr)iij«iiflWber^ie»T'dh«L" — L.  C.  31. 
These  omissions  may  perhaps  illaslrate  the  idiom  in  Latin,  and 
in  Greek  poetry. 

Verbs  of  ablalioui  such  as  "bar,"  "banish,"  "forbid,"  often 
omit  the  preposition  before  the  place  or  inanimate  object     ThtH    . 

"  We'll  bar  (beejram  succession."— fT  7:  iv.  4.  Wa 
Or       "  0/"- succession."— Cymi.  iii  3.  102. 
becomes    "Airi  me  the  right" 

M.  of  V.  ii.  1. 16  ;  Rich.  Ill  !v.  4.  400  ;  ..J.  K  Z.  L  f.  ffll 

Where  a  verb  can  take  either  the  person  or  thing  as  an  object,  it 

naturally  lakes  an  indirect  object  without  a  preposition.     Compaie 

"Therefore  we  lianish  you  our  territories."— *ir*.  //.  i.  3.189. 

198  a.  The  preposition  ia  omitted  after  some  verbs  and 
adjeciives  that  imply  "value,"  "worth,"  &c 

"  The  qneen  is  valutd  thirty  thousand  strong." 

Zlfen.  VI  V.  3.  U 
"  Some  precepts  vierthy  the  note" — A.  ff^  iiL  5.  104. 
An  imitation  of  tbis  construction  is,  perhaps,  to  be  traced  in 

"  Cai/Zf  so  great  a  crime."— B.  and  F.  F.  Sh.  iv.  I. 
TliB  nmiasion  of  a  preposition  before  "good  cheap"  (A.-S.  ed^ 
"bargain"),  I  Heit.  IV.  iiL  3.  60,  may  perhaps  be  thai 
1  without  reference  to  the  French  "bon  maieh^"    And 
hout  any  verb  or  adjective  of  worth. 
He  has  disgraced  me  and  hindered  me  half  a  miUiM." 

Jki/V.  iii.  1. 57. 
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"Semblatlve"  (unless  adverbial  [i])  is  used  with  the  same  con 
strucdon  as  "  like"  in 

"  And  all  is  semblathe  a  woman's  part" — T.  iVI  I  4.  81. 

199t  The  preposition  is  also  sometimes  omitted  before  the  thiti^ 
heard  after  verbs  of  hearing : 

"To  listen  our  purpose." — M.  Ado,  iil  i.  12. 
"Z«/  a  brief  tale."— Z^»r,  v.  3. 181. 

So^C  C.  V.  5.  15 ;  ffamla,  i  3.  30 ;  ^  C.  iv.  1.  41. 

**IJstmingih^iQ2X.''— Macbeth,  ii  2.  28. 

Hence  in  the  passive, 

*'  He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more." 

Rich.  IL  iL  I.  9. 
''Hearken*  the  end."— 2^«*.  IV,  ii.  4.  805  ;  Temp,  i  2.  122. 

200.  The  preposition  is  omitted  ai^er  some  verbs  which  can 
easily  be  regarded  as  transitive.  Thus  if  we  can  say  ''plot  my 
death,"  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  licence. 

"  That  do  conspire  (for)  my  death."— J?«^A.  ///.  iil  4.  62. 
"  (In)  Which  from  the  womb  I  did /arti«>fl/if."— 7:^.  V.  1 .  245. 
"  She  complain*d  (vAyoMt)  her  wrongs." — R,  of  L,  1839. 
"  And  his  physiciansySur  (for)  him  mightily." 

Rich.  IIL  I  I.  137. 
So  I  Hen.  IV.  iv.   i.  24;  T.  of  A.  il  2.  12;  7!  ^.  il  3.  805; 
iK  e/T.  uL  2.  29. 
This  explains 

"  0,  fear  me  not" — Hamlet,  i.  3.  52 ;  iii.  4.  7. 
"  That  he  would  labour  (for)  my  delivery."— ^iir>4.  ///.  I  i.  253. 
"  To  look  (for)  our  dead.  ''—Hen.  V.  iv.  7.  76. 
"  I  must  go  look  (for)  my  twigs." — A.  W.  iii  6.  115. 
"  He  hath  been  all  this  day  to  hok  (for)  you."— ^.  K  Z.  il  5. 34. 
And  in  the  difficult  passage — 

"  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ?    See 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
*Stroy*d  in  didionour." — A.  and  C,  iil  1 1.  53. 

While  turning  away  ^om  Cleopatra,  Antony  appears  to  say,  that 
he  is  lookiftg  back  (for)  tlie  fleet  tliat  he  has  left  dishonoured  and 
destroyed. 

*  The  Gtoljc  inserts  "at- 
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So    "&^f«'(it)hisMate."— J/f*. ///.  uL  2.  IBS. 

"  SiniU  70U  {at)  mjr  speeches  as  I  were  a  fool  I " — Latr, 
"  Thou  twtar'st  (ly)  thy  gods  in  vain. " — Jb.  L  I.  163. 
"  Yet  thus  far,  Gliffitb,  give  me  leave  to  ittak  (of)  him." 

Htn.  VIII.  iv.  a.  32. 

Both  here  and  b  X.  X.  i.  v,  l.  SIB  ;  Macit/A,  iv.  3. 1E9 ;   7:  A, 

L  4.  SO,  "speai"  is  used  for  describe.     InMadOA,  iv.  3.  161,  " 'lii 

ipukea"  is  used  for   "'tis   said."      Again,   "said"  is  used   fu< 

"  called"  in 

"To  be  said  an  liODest  man  and  a  good  honsekeeper." 

T.  y.  iv.  2.  10  ;  50  Mmbilh,  iv.  3.  210. 
"Talking  that"  is  used  like  "  sayii^  that"  in  Ttmpist,  u.  1,  S6. 
'•  Speak,"  however,  in  R,  and  J.  iiL  1.  158,  "Spoilt  him  fair" 
means  "  apeak  to : "  but  m  the  same  eipresson  M.  sf  V.  iv.  1.  271 
it  means  "speak  of."  Similarly,  "whisper"  is  often  used  wilhonl 
a  prepOMtion  liefore  a.  personal  object, 

"  He  came  to  vihupir  Wolsej. "— ^(a.  VIIL  L  I.  179. 
"  They  •mhisfer  one  another  in  the  ear."— ^.  J.  iv.  2.  18». 
"  Yonr  followers  1  will  ■aikkto'  to  (he  business." 

w.  T.\.%.  m. 

Rarely,  "  vikisper  her  ear." — M.  Ado,  ill.  i.  4. 

"  She  will  atUnd  it  better," 

T.N.\.y  ST,  3.  *E3i  M.  if  V.  y.  ^  \VL. 

the  derivation  may  explain  the  tranMtivc  use. 

"  Despair  ■Ctiy  <^3::Ta,"—Maibdk,  v.  8.  ISi 
is,  perhaps,  a  Lalinism.    So  "sympathise,"  meaning  "soRei  with," 
isnsed  thus  : 

*'  The  senseless  brands  will  srmfatAise 
The  heavy  accent  of  tby  moving  (ongne. 

Rirk.  II.  V.  I.  VI. 
"Deprive,"  meaning  "take  away  a  thing  from  a  person,"  like 
"rid,"  can  diq>ense  with  "of"  before  Ibe  impeisonal  object. 

"  "dishonour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life." — R.  »fL.  I186. 
ains  how  we  should  understand — 
hich  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. " 

HamUl,  L  4.  78. 
might  take  avu^  your  controlling  principle  of  reason.' 
,  "  Fru!  all  faults."— Tim/wii  Epilogue,  18, 
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TUs  leans  to  have  arisen  &om  the  desire  of  brevity.  Compare 
the  tendency  to  convert  nouns,  adjectives,  and  neuter  verbs  into 
active  verbs  (290). 

201.  The  preposition  was  also  omitted  before  the  indirect 
object  of  some  verbs,  such  as  "say,"  "question,"  just  as  we  still 
omit  it  afker  the  corresponding  verbs,  "  tell "  and  "ask." 

"%/3/(to)  meso^  friend?"—?:  of  Sh,  I  2.  190. 

"  You  will  say  (to)  a  b^gar,  nay."— ^^>i.  ///.  iii  I.  119. 

"  Still  questioned  (of)  me  the  story  of  my  Mt,*'— Othello,  L  3. 129. 

In    '*Hear  me  a  word,"— ^*f^  ///.  iv.  4.  180. 

it  must  be  a  question  whether  ff^e  or  word  is  the  direct  object     In 

"I  ^  thee  mercy," — Kick,  III.  iv.  4.  fil5. 

"mercy"  is  the  direct  object  This  is  evident  from  the  shorter 
fonn 

"(I)  Cry  mercy."— ^ftT/l.///.  v.  3.  224. 

After  "give,"  we  generally  omit  "to,"  when  the  object  of  "  to  " 
is  a  personal  noun  or  pronoun.     But  we  could  not  write — 

"  A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  these 
That  (to  whom)  vulgars  (the  vulgar)  give  boldest  titles." 

ffC  7;  ii  I.  94. 

"  Unto  his  lordship,  (to)  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty." — M.  M  D,  i.  l,  81. 

Somewhat  similar  is 

"  This  'longs  the  text"— -P.  0/  T,  ii.  Gower,  40. 

for  "belongs  (to)  the  text" 

202.  Preposition  omitted  in  adverbial  expressions  of  time, 
manner,  &c. 

"Forbear  to  sleep  tAe  nights^  and  fast  the  days.** 

Rich.  Ill  iv.  4.  lia 
'  This  is  illustrated  by  our  modem 

"  (Of)  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ?"— 7!  N.  L  5.  159. 

"  But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  time  ?" — Sonn.  16. 

"  My  poor  country 
(Shall)  More  suffisr,  and  more  sundry  ways,  than  ever.'' 

Macbeth,  iv.  3.  48  ;  so  lb.  i.  3.  154 

**  Revel  the  nigbt,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  Bcwesl  ua&ik£uauestkindqfways:''-2  Hen,  IV.  iv.  5.  12d 
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"  And  ye  sad  hours  that  move  a  sutten  pace.'* 

B,  and  F.  F.  Sk.  Iv.  i. 

'*  I  will  a  round  unvamish*d  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  life ;  what  drugs,  what  charms^ 
What  conjuratiouy  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter.  — Othello^  i.  %  91. 

"  How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him !     Much  more,  and  much  more  cause* 
Did  they  this  Harry."— J/en.  V,  v.  Prol.  84. 

'*  To  keep  Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing  out  of 
sixfashionsy  which  is  four  terms." — 2  Hen,  IV,  v.  i.  84. 

**  Why  hast  thou  not  served  thyself  into  my  table  so  many  mealsV 
—  TV.  and  Cr.  iL  3.  45  :  i,e.  ** during  so  many  meals." 

"  To  meet  his  gmcejusf  distance  'tween  our  armies." 

2  Hen,  IV,  iv.  i.  226. 

**  That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man." — A,  Y.  Z.  i.  3. 118. 

But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy." — lb,  iii.  I.  2. 

And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry." — Coriol,  iii.  3. 19. 

**  Where  and  whcU  time  your  majesty  shall  please." 

Rich,  III,  iv.  4.  460. 

"  What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep." — T,  N,  iv.  3.  80. 

"Awhile  they  bore  her  up, 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes." — Ham,  iv.  7. 178. 

In  the  following  cases  it  would  seem  that  a  prepositional  phrase  is 

condensed  into  a  preposition,  just  as  **by  tlie  side  of"  (Chaucer, 

hyside  Bathe")  becomes  **  be-side,"  and  governs  an  object 

On  this  side  TiheT,"—y.  C,  iii.  2.  264. 

**  Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast." — C,  of  E,  i.  I.  86. 

A  sheet  of  paper  writ  o*  both  sides  the  leaf." — L.  L,  L,  v.  2. 8. 

On  each  side  her  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester." 

Hen.  VIII,  iv.  I  {order  of  coronation). 

She  is  as  forward  of  our  breeding  as 

She  is  in  the  rear  oiir  birth." — W,  T.  iv.  4.  622. 

"  Our  purpose  "  seems  to  mean  **  for  our  purpose,"  in 

"Not  to  know  what  we  speak  to  one  another,  so  we  seem  to 
know,  is  to  know  straight,  our  purpose:  chough's  language,  gabble 
enough  and  good  enough.  "—.<4.  W,  iv.  i.  21. 

This  seems  the  best  punctuation.  "  Provided  we  seem  to  know 
wliat  we  say  lb  one  another,  ignorance  is  exactly  as  good  as  know- 
ledge, foi  our  purpose." 

*  But  "and  (there  was)  much  more  cause  "  may  be  a  parenthesis. 
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Hence  the  use  of  this  for  "  in  this  way"  or  "thus"  is  not  so  bold 

18  it  seems : 

"What  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this  f 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ?" 

V,  and  A,  203. 

Perhaps,  however,  "  contemn"  is  confused  with  "  refuse."  But  this 
is  used  for  "thus"  in  E.  E. 

AU  constaBtly  repeated  adverbial  expressions  have  a  tendency  to 
abbreviate  or  lose  their  prepositions.  Compare  "alive  "  for  "on 
live,"  "around."  for  " in.  rounds"  "chance"  for  "perchance,*' 
"like "for  " belike,"  &c.  In  some  adverbial  expressions  the  pre- 
position can  be  oi^oitted,  when  the  noun  '^  qualified  by  an  adjective, 
but  not  otherwise  Thi^  we  ca^  yse  "yester-day,"  "last  night," 
"this  week,"  adverbially,  but  not  "day,"  "night,"  "week," 
because  in  the  latter  ^oi;ds  thei;e.  is  nothing  to  indicate  how  time 
is  regarded.  In  O.  E.  the  inflections  were  sufEcient  to  justify  an 
adverbial  use,  "day«;"  "nights."  (Compare  vvKr6i.)  But  the 
inflections  being  lost,  the.  adverbial  yse  was  lost  with  them. 

203.  Prepositions :  transposed.  (See  also  Upon.)  InA.-S. 

and  E  E.  prepositions  are  often  placed  after  their  objects.  In  some 
cases  the  preposition  may  be  considered  as  a  separable  part  of  a 
compound  transitive  verb.     Thus  in 

"  Ne  how  the  Grekes  with  a  huge  route 
Three  times  riden  all  the  fire  aboute^^* — Chauc  C.  T,  2954. 

"ride  about"  may  be  considered  a  transitive  verb,  having  as  its 
object  "fire."  Naturally,  emphatic  forms  of  prepositions  were 
best  suited  for  this  emphatic  place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  and 
therefore,  though  "  to,"  "  tyU,"  "  fro,"  "  with,"  "  by,"  "fore,"  were 
thus  transposed,  yet  the  longer  forms,  "untylle,"  "before,"  "be- 
limd,"  "upon,"  "again,"  were  preferred.  Hence  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  when  the  transposition  of  the  weaker  prepositions  was  not 
allowed,  except  in  the  compound  words  "whereto,"  ** herewith," 
&C.  (compare  "se-cum,  quo-cum")  the  longer  forms  axe  still,  though 
rarely,  transposed. 

For  this  reason,  "  with,"  when  transposed,  is  emphasized  into 
"  withaL  "  The  prepositions  *  *  after, "  *  *  before, "  and  *  *  upon, "  are 
thus  transposed  by  Shakespeare  : 

"  God  before:'— Hen,  V.  i.  2.  807;  iil  6.  65,  for  "'fore  God.** 
"  Hasten  yudi  generals  after" — A*  and  C,  ii.  4.  2. 
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So    "I Deed  not  sing  this  them  utt^ (onto). " — HSYWOOD. 
"  For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  vpott. " 

M.  N.D.  •(&.%.  SO. 
"  That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  ufm."~A.  »^  iu.  4.  8. 
"  For  my  good  will  is  to't. 
And  yoQiB  it  is  agaiiuf," — Timpat,  iiL  I.  SI, 
The  use  of  prepositions  aAer  the  relative,  which  ia  now  somewhat 
iToidcd,  bat  is  veiy  common  in  E,  E.,  is  also  common  in  Shake- 
speare, and  is  evidently  better  adapted  to  the  metre  than  the  modem 
idiom,  as  far  as  i^ards  the  loiter  forma.     "  Upoa  which  "  is  not 
so  easily  metridzed  as 

"  Ten  thousand  men  tkia  fishes  gnawed  ufitm."—Rkh.  III.  L  4.  2B. 
"The  pleasnre  that  some  Others  feed  vpeH."~Rkh.  II.  iL  i.  79. 

204.  PrepositiailB  transposed.  "  it  stands  me  upon,"  This 
phrase  cannot  be  explained,  plough  it  k  inflaenced,  by  the  custom  of 
transpoMtion.  Almost  ineitricable  confusion  aeema  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Elizabethan  aalhois  between  two  distinct  idioms ;  (i) 
"  it  stands  on  "  (adv.),  (w  "at  hand,"  or  "  npoo  "  (comp.  "  instat," 
trpaiTifiHi),  i.e.  "it  is  of  impoitance,"  "it  concerns,"  "il  is  a  matter 
of  duty  ;"  and  (2)  "I  stand  upon"  (adj.),  i.t.  "1  insist  upoa." 

Id  (i)  the  full  phrase  would  be,  "it  stands  on,  upon,  tu  me," 
but,  milium  to  the  fact  that  "to  tnt"  ok  "mt"  (tit  dalivt  inflKliott)  it 
utiempkatic,  and  "  uJHm  "  ii  empkoHc  anJ  ^tk  MU/  at  ih^  aid  of  tkt 
anttva,  the  words  were  transposed  into  "it  stands  mc  ufoH." 
"  Me  "  was  thus  naturally  mistaken  for  the  object  of  upolt. 
I  fence  we  have  not  only  tlic  correct  form — 
"  It  stands  nw  (dative}  much  upon  (advcit) 
To  stop  all  hi^>es."— ^ic-S.  ///.  iv.  2.  6ff. 
(Sc  Hamlet,  v.  a.  <3,  where  it  m£fl^  "  it  2s  ibpeiatr«e  oH  Ac") 
But  also  the  incorrect— 

"  It  stands  your  grace  ufoit  Mo  dt>  turn  light." 

Rkk.  IL  a  3.  IM. 
"  It  only  stands 
ipott  to  use  our  strongest  hmds." — A.  imdt.a.  1.  (L 
and  "  lives"  are  evidently  intended  to  be  the  objceti 
lereas  the  Shakeq)eaiian  use  of  "  me"  (2ZO|  renden 
jgh  by  no  means  probable,  that  "  me,"  in  the  first  ol 
iple^  WM  used  as  a  kind  of  dative; 
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.  Heace  by  analogy — 

"  It  lies  you  om  to  speak." — CorioL  iii.  2.  52. 
The  iuX  that  thk  use  of  upon  in  "  stand  upon  "  is  not  a  mere 
poetical  transposition,  but  a  remnant  of  an  old  idiom  imperfectly 
understood,  may  be  iufenred  from  the  transposition  occurring  in 
Elizabetkin  prose : 

**  Sigismuud  sot^kt  now  hy  all  means  {as  it  stood  him  upon)  to 
make  himself  as  strong  as  he'  could.'' — Nares. 

Peihaps  this  coniusion  has  somei/diat  confused  the  meaning  of  the 
personal  verb  "  I  stand  on."  It  means  "  I  trust  in  "  (JIf.  IVi  of  W, 
ii  I.  242),  "insist  <xi"  {Ben.  V,  v.  2.  98),  and  "I  depend  on" 
{R.  and  J,  il  2.  93),  and  in 

"  The  moist  star 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands." 

Namld,  i.  t.  119. 
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205.  Personal,  Irregularities  of  (omission  o(  insertion  of, 

Ke  Relative  and  Ellipses)-  The  inflettions  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns tfe  frequently  neglected  or  misused.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
(0  trace  a  law  in  these  irregulslrities.  Som^tilhes,  however,  euphony 
and  emphasis  may  have  successfully  oontfefiided  against  grammar. 
This  may  explain  /  \kk  "and  /,"  "bat  ff"  fteijaently  used  for  me, 
'^Tween  you  and  /"  seems  to  hai'fe  been  a  regular  Elizabethan 
idiom.  The  souhd  <^  d  and  /  before  me  was  avoided.  Foi 
reasons  of  oiphony  alte  the  ponderous  tkou  is  often  ungrammatically 
replaced  by  thee,  or  blcdn^u^^tly  by  you.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  m  questions  and  ireqttest^  Miere,  the  pronoun  bting  especially 
onemphatic,  thou  is  esp^tially  otijectionable.  To  this  day  many  of  the 
Friends  use  thee  i&variably  for  thou,  and  in  the  Midla^  and  North 
of  England  ^e  haie  "  wilta  ?"  for'  "  wilt  thou  f"  Cbmpare  E.  E. 
"wUtow?"for  "^It  thou?"  .")>inkestow?"  for  "thirfcest  thou?'' 
and  similarly,  in  Shakespeare,  thou  is  oflcn  omitted  after  a  ques- 
tiuiing  verb.  Again,  since  he  and  she  could  be  used  (sec  below) 
for  *'  man  "  and  **  woman,"  there  was  the  less  harshness  in  using 
^for  htm  and  she  for  her.  Where  an  objective  pronoun  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  finite  verb,  it  is  sometunes  treated  8ts  the  subject^ 
M  below,  "  no  man  /the  he  doth  grieve," 
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209.  He  fo>'  him: 

"  Which  of  ht  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager,  b^ini  to  oow?" 
Tcmpat,  ii.  I.  2S. 
Seme  commentRtors  insert  " them "  after  " which  of."    (SeefoS,) 
"I  wtiuld  wish  me  only  Aa" — Carial.  i.  I.  238. 
' '  And  yet  no  man  lilce  ht  doth  grieve  m;  heart. " 

S.amdJ.  uL  5.  8i 
"From  the  first  corse  till  jif  that  died  to-day. "—^am.  i  z.  KM. 
where  "  till "  is  a  preposition.     See  Prepositions,  Till,  1S4. 

207.  He  for  Mm  Recedes  ilt  goTcmlng  verb  in  the  following 

"Thus  A^that  over-niled  loTBr-sway'd." — V.  and  A.  109. 
"And-lfmyhusbandbestofaU  affects.  "—jK  W.ef  W.vi.  ^it. 
So  probably  Af  depends  upon  "within"  in 
"  "Tis  better  thee  without  than  ht  within." — Maebdh,  iiL  3.  11. 

208.  Him  for  he. 

Him  is  often  put  for  "he,"  by  attractbn  to  "whom"  andeisiood, 
for  "heiriioin," 

"  Him  (be  whom)  I  accuse 

By  this  the  city  ports  hath  entcrd. " — Ctiriel.  v.  6.  B. 

"  Ay,  belter  than  him  (he  whom)  I  am  before  knows  me." 

A.y.L.\.X.a. 
"  When  him  (whom)  we  serye's  away." — A.  andC.  iii.  I.  IB. 
"  Your  party  in  converse,  him  (whom)  you  would  sound, 
He  closes  with  you,"  &c. — Hamlet,  ii.  1.  12. 
Sometimes  the  relative  is  expressed  : 

"  His  brother  and  yours  abide  distracted — but  chiefly  him  litl 
jro*i  tenn'd  Gonzalo  " —  Ttm/.  v.  L  11. 
Sometimes  ht  is  omitted  : 

"  fV^om  I  serve  above  is  my  master,"—-*,  ff.  a.  3.  281. 
"  To  (him  to)  v>hom  it  must  be  done."— 5?  C.  u.  i.  BSl. 
m'd  be  him," -^Moibtih,  v.  8.  81. 
r  some  such  word,  was  implied. 

mo  (for  euphony  :  see  205) : 
ntme  but  thee  and  t"—t  Hat.  VI.  I  3.  8B. 
I>ti  ore  cleared  between  yon  and/" — M.ff/y.m,xtSl,- 
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"You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  /."— -4.  K  Z.  i  i.  46. 

'  "  Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie 

And  hang  some  praise  upon  deceased  /." — Sontu  72. 

The  rhyme  is  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  last  example.  But, 
in  all  four,  /  is  preceded  by  a  dental 

So  "  Which  may  make  this  island 

Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I^  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker."— 7>»f/.  iv.  i.  217. 

210.  Me  for  I: 

"No  mightier  than  thyself  or  meJ^—J.  C,  i.  3.  76. 
"Is  she  as  tall  as  mef"—A,  and  C,  iii.  3.  14. 
Probably /^ff  and  4U  were  used  with  a  ouasi-prep^s'^pnal  fnyyi*^ 

211,  She  for  her :      . 

"Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  j^ft^  together." — O.  iv.  2.  3. 

"So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  Jvi^.here — what*s  her  name  ?" 

A,  and  C,  iii.  13.  OiB. 

»S4^was  more  often  used  for  "woman"  than  "he"  for  "man." 
Hence,  perhaps,  she  seemed  more  like  an  uninflected  noun  than 
"he  "  and  we  may  thus  extenuate  the  remarkable  anomaly 

"Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck." 

Tr.  and  Cr,  ii.  3.  25. 

212.  Thee  for  thou.  Verbs  followed  by  thee  instead  of  thhu 
have  been  called  reflexive.  But  though  "  haste  thee^^  and  some 
other  phrases  with  verbs  of  motion,  may  be  thus  explained,  and 
verbs  were  often  thus  used  in  £.  £.,  it  is  probable  that  "look  thee,* 
"  hark  Uiee^*  are  to  be  explained  by  euphonic  reasons.  Thei^  thus 
used,  follows  imperatives  which,  being  themselves  emphatic,  require 
an  unemphatic  pronoun.  The  Elizabethans  reduced  thou  to  thee. 
We  have  gone  further,  and  rejected  it  altogether.    (See  205.) 

"Blossom,  speed /^^  well." — W,  T,  iii.  3.  46. 
"  Look  thee  here,  boy."— /5.  116. 
"Run  thee  to  the  parlour." — M.  Ado^  iii  i.  1.. 
"  Haste  thee,'*— Lear,  v.  3.  251. 
"  Stand /^  by,  friar."— ilSf.  Ado,  iv.  i.  24. 
**Yi2Lrk thee Q.Yroreu"—Cymb,  i.  5.  32. 
"Look  thee,  'tis  so."— 7!  of  A.  iv.  3.  530. 
Qomt  thee  OXL** — A.  and  C,  iv.  7.  16. 
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"NoTT,  fettow,  fare  thee  well." — Lear,  iv.  ft.  41. 
"Holdiia;,  (here's  my  puise. "— 4.  W.  i».  J.  1«;3C  C.  t.jSS. 
"  Take  thtt  that  lao."—Macbak,  iL  i.  51 
In  the  two  latEer  instances  Iha  is  tbe  dative. 
7%ee  is  probably  the  dative  in 

"ThinkKfctfflr"— /famiW,  v.  a.  93. 
or,  St  all  events,  there  is,  perhaps,  confusion  between  "  Thinkl  'i 
tlutV'i.e.  "doeait(KE.)seem  toCAaf"aDd"tMnkstl*ffli?"  Very 
liltdy  "thinkst"  is  an  abbreviation  of   "thinks  it"     (See  I^.) 
CompaK  the  confodon  in 

"  Where  it  thmktl  beat  onto  your  royal  selTe. " 

Rich.  III.  iii  I.  «S  (Fotlo). 

213.  Thee  for  thon  ii  also  found  after  the  verb  to  be,  not 
merely  in  the  Fool's  mouth : 

"I  would  not  be  lAie,  nuncle." — Lear,  L  4.  304. 
but  also  Timon  : 

"lamDotfii*."— T:  e/A.  iv.  J.  277. 
Mtd  Suffolk  : 

"  It  is  (te  I  fear."— 2  Hm.  VI.  i».  I.  117. 
where  iha  is,  perh^n,  influenced  by  the  verb,  "I  fear,"  n>  thit 
there  Is  »  n>nfiision  between  "  It  is  theu  whom  I  fear"  xtA  "  JTi" 
I  fear."  In  these  cases  tita  represents  a  person  not  regarded  a* 
acting  but  about  whom  something  is  predicated.  Hence  tiea  was, 
perhaps,  changed  to  (Aet  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  sound  a( 
4f  and  sic,  which  are  used  for  "man"  and  "  woman." 

214.  Them  for  they: 

"  Voor  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  iAtrrt 
Bend  their  best  studies.  "—.£;  y.  iv,  x.  GO. 

'  »  is  attracted  by  "myself"  which  naturally  suffltstl 
'  myself  and  (they)  /Ann(selves). " 

r  we  in  "shall'j-."  "  Shall"  (315),  originally  mean- 
ir  obligation,  and  therefore  not  denoting  an  actiim  on 
le  subject,  was  used  in  the  South  of  England  as  an 
rb.  (Compare  Latin  and  Greek.)  So  Chancer,  "m 
re  also  find  "as  us  vo\,"i.e.  "as  it  is  pleasing  lous.' 
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"Saj,  wUre  shaU'x  lay  YamV^^Cymb,  iv.  2.  238. 
••ShalP/  bave  a  play  of  this?"— ^.  v.  5.  228. 
"ShaU'j  attend  you  there  ?"—»^  r.  L  2.  178. 
•'ShaU'j  to  the  Capitol  ?"—CW^/.  iv.  6.  148. 
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"A  heavier  grief  could  not  have  been  impoi 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griels  unspeakable.  — 


216.  After  a  coi^unction  and  before  an  inlmitive  we  often  find 

{  ihoUf  &.C.,  where    in   Latin   we    should   have   "me,"  "te," 

&C.    The  conjunction  seems  to  be  regarded  as  introducing  a  new 

KDteDce,  instead  of  connecting  one  clause  with  another.     Hence  the 

pronoun  is  put  in  the  nominative,  and  a  verb  is^  perhaps,  to  be 

supplied  from  the  context 

"  What  he  is  indeed 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  iAan  /^find  it  nitable)  to  speak  o£" 

A.  y.  L,k  2.  279. 
U  "than  that  I  should  speak  ei  it" 

>sed 
■C.  ofB.  i  I.  83. 

"  The  soft  way  which  tho«  dost  confesa 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claink" — CorioL  iii.  2.  88. 

"  Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition." — Hamlet^  L  4.  54. 

"Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave." — A,  Y.  Z.  iil  2.  162. 

Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  implied,  but  not  expressed : 

*'  To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour 
TTian  thou  of  them."— CVvw/.  iil  2.  125. 

/,  thou,  and  he^  are  also  used  for  me,  thee,  and  him,  when  they 
stand  quasi-independently  at  some  distance  fix>m  the  governing  verb 
or  preposition. 

"  But  what  o'  that  ?  Your  majesty  and  we  that  have  free  souls, 
it  touches  us  not" — Hamlet,  iii  2.  252. 

"I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee  during  my  life ;  / 
for  a  valiant  champion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince." — I  Hen,  IK 
ii  4.  300. 

"  (God)  make  me  that  nothing  have  with  nothine  grieVd, 
And  thou  with  all  pleasM  that  hast  all  achieved.' 

Rich.  II.  iv.  I.  217, 

*'  With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil. 
That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all." — K.  J.  il  I.  668. 
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"  Now  let  me  see  the  proudeit, 
I/t  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  Sneer  at  thee. " 

//m.  VIII.  V.  3.  IIL 
(To  puncCnaCe,  as  in  the  Globe,  "the  proudest  he,"  is  inlolerabl; 

"Jnslice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there. 
She  whom  thou  gavest  to  me  to  be  my  wife, 
That  hath  abased  and  dishonour'd  me."— C.  ef  B.  v,  1.  IBS. 

"Wh^,  Hany,  do  I  tell  Hi*  of  my  foes 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy, 
r^wthat  art  like  enough,"  &c.?— I  Hta.  IV.  ill  2.  123 

217,  His  was  aomelimes  naed,  by  miatalte,  for  's,  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case,  particularly  afier  a  proper  narae,  and  with  c±pec[:il 
frequency  when  thq  name  cuds  in  t.  This  mistake  arose  in  very 
early  times.  The  possessive  inflection  's  (tike  the  dative  plural 
inflection  urn)  was  separated  by  scribes  Irom  its  noun.  Hence  after 
the  feminine  nirne  "  Guinivere,"  we  have  in  the  later  leit  of  LaYA- 
HON,  ii.  511,  "for  Gwenayfer  his  love."  The  h  is  no  more  a 
necessary  part  of  this  separate  inflection  than  it  i*  of  "his,"  the 
thirl  pers.  sing,  indie  pres.  of  "been"  ("be").  "  His"  i;  con- 
stantly found  for  "is"  in  Layamon.  No  doubt  the  coincidence  in 
sound  between  the  inflection  't  and  the  possessive  "bis"  made  tbe 
separation  seem  more  natural,  and  eventually  confused  '1  with  his. 
"  Mars  iif  sword  .  .  .  nor  Neptune's  trident  nor  Apollo's  bow.' 
B.  J.  CySReit.  L  I. 
Also,  by  analogy, 

"  Pallas  her  glass,"— Bacon,  Adv.  of  L.  178. 

This  is  more  common  with  monosyllaUes  than  with  dissyllables, 

as  the  't  in  a  dissyllable  is  necessarily  almost  mute.     Thus 

"  The  coont  Ms  gallies."— 7:  !^.  iji.  3.  26. 

"Mars  his  true  moving." — I  Htn.  VI.  L  2.  1. 

So  TV.  and  Cr.  i».  5.  17fl,  265,  &c 

""     les*^gleeks."— i/foi.  VL  ill.  a.  128. 
very  rarely,  "  Phtebus  his. " 

ive  inflection  in  dissyllables  ending  in  a  siUIant  sound 
sed  neither  in  writing  nor  in  pronunciation. 
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"For/of/ir^sake."— 7.  C.  iv.  3.  19. 

"  At  every  j«i/«i^r^  end." — A.  Y,  L,  iii.  2.  144. 
"Lewis"  is  a  monosyllable  in 

''King  Lewis  his  satisfaction  all  appear." — Hen,  V.  '^  2,  88. 
ffis  is  used  like  **  hie"  (in  the  antithesis  between  **  hie  .  .  .  ille  ")• 

"Desire  Ais  (this  one*s)  jewels  and  this  other's  house."* 

Maed.  iv.  ^  SO  ;  M.  0/  F.  in,  2,  54-5 ;  Sohn,  xxix.  5, 6. 

This  explains 

**  And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o*er  and  o'er  one  falls  : 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls." 

M,  N.  D.  iu.  I.  25. 

fftSy  being  the  old  genitive  of  it^  is  almost  always  used  for  its, 

218.  HiSy  her,  &c.  being  the  genitives  of  he^  she  {she  in  E.  E. 
bad,  as  one  form  of  the  nom.,  **  heo,"  gen.  "hire"),  &c.  may  stand 
B  the  antecedent  of  a  relative.     Thus  : 

^lnhis  way  that  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey*s  blood." 

y,  C,  i.  I.  56, 
U  "m  the  way  of  him  that  comes." 

"  Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love."— 7:  N,  i.  5. 305. 

"Unless Sprayers  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear." — A,  ^ iii. 4. 27. 

"If  you  had  known  .  .  .  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring." 

M.  of  V,  V.  I.  200. 
"Armies  of  pestilence,  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot 
Thai  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head." 

Rich,  II,  iii.  2.  89. 
ift  "the  children  of  you  who  lift  your  hands." 

"Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates." 

3  Hen,  VI,  L  4. 115.     So  Lear^  v.  3.  2. 

"And  turn  our  impressed  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  conmiand  them." — Lear^  v.  3.  50. 

In  "  Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite. 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, 
TTiat  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment  and  revolt," — T.  N,  ii.  4. 100-2. 

it  seems  better  to  take  that  as  the  relative  to  "them,"  implied  in 
"their  (of  them),"  rather  than  to  suppose  "suffer"  to  be  the  sub- 
junctive singular  (367),  or  that  to  be  the  relative  to  "liver"  and 
"palate"  by  confusion.  It  b  true  that  is  not  often  so  far  from  its 
utecedent,  but  the  second  line  may  be  treated  as  parenthetical. 

*  *'  Condemniag  some  to  (!«ath,  and  some  to  exile ; 

Ransoming  /mW,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other.**—  Coriol.  L  6.  36 

L 
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Thb  ll  perlulps  not  connnon  in  modem  poetry,  bat  i 

"  Poor  is  our  sacrifice  -aihsie  eyes 

Are  lighted  from  above.  "—Newmam. 

219.  your,  OtU",  their,  &C.,  «re  often  used  in  theit  old  signi- 
Crcation,  as  genitives,  where  wc  should  use  "of  jtmi,"  te. 

"  We  render  you  (Coriolanus)  the  tenth  to  be  [a'eo  forth 
At .  .  ,  your  only  choice.  ^'-^ConoL  i,  9.  SB.  ' 

i.1.  "  at  the  choice  0/ you  alone." 

"Toallnir  lamentation.  "~C«W.  iv.  6.  S4. 
i.t.  "  to  the  lamentation  ^  lu  oA  " 

"  Have  I  not  aU  their  letters  to  meet  me  in  arms  ?" 

I  Urn.  jy.  il  3.  2S. 
i.e.  "  letters j^ws  Ihtm  all." 

220.  Me,  thee,  him,  &c,  are  often  used,  in  virtue  of  thtii 
representing  the  old  dative,  where  we  should  ax  for  mt,  fy  mi,  &.i. 
ThuS! 

"Ianiappointed(by).*iin  tomurdcryou."— W.  7:L2.  «1 
"John  lays  jdJiK  plots." — AT.  ^  iiL  4.  IIG. 
This  is  especially  common  with  me. 
Ml  is  indirect  object  in 

"But  hear  im  this."—?:  N. -1.  I.  12S. 
"  What  thou  hast  promis'd — which  is  not  jret  perfbnn'd  m.' 
Tempest,  I  a.  SU 
We  say  "do  me  a.  fevooT,"  but  not  "10  do  me  businest"— 
Tempest,  i.  3~  256. 

"  Give  me  your  present  to  one  Master  Bassanio." 

M.t/V.  ii  a.  im 
"Who  does  iw  this?" — Hamlet,\\.  a.  BOL 
"Sayeslthoumeso?"— 2.ffi»(.  Vf.  IL  I.  109. 
.flft  seems  to  mean  "froinnie"in 

"  You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that"— jC  C  iiL  a,  2a 

"And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiment " — I  J/ett.  IF.  iil  L  J& 
Ml  meant  "  to  my  injury"  in 

"  '^  se  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 
nd  cute  Bie,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
hnge  half-moon."—!  /fen.  IV.  ill  i.  100. 
St"  and  "for  my  benefit"  in 
Lck  that  thou  liast  drunk  me  could  have  bought  me  lights 
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as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe. ''^ — I  Hsn,  IV, 

iil  3.  50. 

Me  in  narrative  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  : 
*' He  pludc'dw/ope  his  doublet. "—5c  C.  L  2.  270. 
"He  steps  meXo  her  trencher." — T.  G,  of  V.  iv.  4.  9. 
"  The  skilful  sh^lierd  peel*d  172^  certain  wands." 

"  He  presently,  as  greatneis  knows  itself^ 
Steps  me  a  Httle  higher  than  his  vow." — I  Hen,  IV,  iv.  3. 75. 

Falstaff,  when  particularly  desirous  of  securing  the  attention  of 

the  Prince  (^Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal?"),  indulges  twice  in  this 

Qse  of  me, 

"I  made  <me  no  more  ado,  ...  I  followed  me  close." 

I  Hen,  IV,  il  4.  238,  241. 

Here,  howevex^  the  verbs  are  perhaps  used  reflezively,  though 
this  would  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  ^leaker's  intense  desire  to  call 
attention  to  Mmsdf,     So  in 

"  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir ;  they  had  planted  me  three 
demi-culverins," — B.  J.  E,  in  ^c.  iiL  2. 

the  me  seems  to  appropriate  the  narrative  of  the  action  to  the 
speaker,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  "  mark  *w^,"  "  /  tell  you."  Is 
such  phrases  as 

"  Knock  »i<r  here,"— 7:  of  Sk.  i.  2.  8. 
the  action,  and  not  merely  the  narrative  of  the  action,  is  appro- 
priated. 
You  is  similarly  used  for  "  look  you  :" 

"And  'a  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus,  and  come  you  in 
and  come^iw  out" — 2  Hen*  IV,  iii  2.  304. 

In       **  Study  m^  how  to  please  the  eve  indeed 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye,  — L,  L,  L,  i.  i.  80. 

*w probably  mearis  "for  me,"  "  by  my  advice,"  i.e.  **/ would  have 

vou  study  thus."    Less  probably,  "study"  may  be  an  active  verl, 

of  which  the  passive  is  found  in  Macd.  i.  4.  9. 

There  is  a  redundant  Aim  in 

"The  king,  by  this,  is  set  Aim  down  to  sleep. "-3  Hm.  VI.  iv.  3.  2. 
vhere  there  is,  perhaps,  a  confusion  between  "has  set  hira(self} 
down"  and  "  is  set  down." 

ff(T  seems  used  for  "  of  her,"  "  at  her  hands,"  in 

"I  took  Aer  leave  at  court"— -r4.  fF  v  3   79. 

t.e.'*l  bade  her  farewell.'' 

L  2 
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Us  probably  is  used  for  *'  to  »x"  in 

''  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  made  more  of  malice  than  of  duty." — Cymb.  iii  5.  S2L 

But  possibly  as  "look"  in  Hen,  V,  iv.  7.  76,  A,  and  C,  iiL  10.  63, 
is  used  for  "  look  for/'  so  it  may  mean  "  look  at"    So 

"Twa  brooks  in  which  I  look  mysell"— B.  J.  Sad  Sh,  :L  I. 

i.e,  **I  view  mysell" 

Us  seems  equivalent  to  **  for  us"  in 

"  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers." 

M,ofV.VL\,%. 
i.e.  "spoken  for  ourselves  about  torch-bearers." 

221.  Your,  like  *'me'*  above  (Latin,  iste\  is  used  to  appropriate 
an  object  to  a  person  addressed.     Lepidus  says  to  Antony  : 

**  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  lord  now  oi  your  mud  by  the  operatloa 
oi  your  sun  :  so  \&your  crocodile." — A.  and  C.  ii.  7.  29. 

Though  in  this  instance  the  your  may  seem  literally  justified,  the 
repetition  of  it  indicates  a  colloquial  vulgarity  which  suits  the 
character  of  Lepidus.     So  Hamlet,  affecting  madness :  ,. 

**  Your  worm  is  your  onlv  emperor  for  diet ;  your  fat  king  and 
your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service." — HamUt^  iv.  3.  24. 

Compare 

"  But  he  could  read  and  had ^<;»r  languages." — B.  J.  ivx,  il  i. 

i.e,  "  the  languages  which  you  know  are  considered  important" 

So  :  "I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as  your 
punto,  your  reverse,  your  stoccata,  your  imbroccato,  your  passada, 
your  montanto." — Bobadil^  in  B.  J.  E,  in  &*c,  iv.  5. 

Hence  the  apparent  rudeness  of  Hamlet  is  explained  when  he 
says  to  the  player : 

**  But  if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  your  players  do." — Ham.  iii.  2. 3. 
i.e,  "tlie  players  whom  you  and  everybody  know." 

222.  Our  is  used,  like  "  my,"  vocatively : 

"  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met." — Lear,  v.  i.  20. 
**  Tongue-tied  our  queen,  speak  thou." —  fV,  T,  I  1,  27. 
**  Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you." 

M.forM.y.  1.2. 

In  all  these  cases  our  is  used  in  the  royal  style,  for  **  my,"  by  a 
single  speaker  referring  merely  to  himselfl 
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223.  Him,  her,  me,  them,  &c  are  often  usod  in  Elizabethan, 
and  still  more  often  in  Early  English,  for  himself ^  hersdf^  && 

**  How  she  opposes  her  (sets  hersdf)  against  my  will.** 

T.  G,ofV,  iii.  2.  26. 

"  My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by." — K.  J,  v.  7. 55. 

"And  so  I  say  1*11  cut  the  causes  off 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities." — 3  Hen,  VI.  iii.  2.  143. 

224.  He  and  she  are  used  for  "man"  and  "woman." 

"And  that  >ft^ 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line  must  sweat" 

B.  J.  on  Shakespeare, 

"  ni  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.^'— 7!  ofSh,  iii.  2.  236. 

"Lady,  you  are  the  cruellest  she  alive." — T,  N.  i.  5.  259. 

"  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare." — Sonn,  130. 

"  That  she  belov'd  knows  nought  that  knows  not  this." 

TY,  and  Cr,  i.  a.  314. 
"  With  his  princess,  she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld."— ^.  T,  v.  i.  86. 
"  Betwixt  two  such  shes,**—Cymb.  i.  6.  40 ;  ib,  i.  3.  29.* 

This  makes  more  natural  the  use  of  "he  that,"  with  the  third 

person  of  the  verb,  in 

"  Are  not  you  he 
That  frights  the  maidens?  "—-AT.  N.  D,  ii.  I.  84. 

So^.  KZ.lii.  2.  411. 

225.  Pronoan  for  pronominal  adjective.    The  pronominal 

adjectives  his^  their^  being  originally  possessive  inflections  of  he^ 
they,  &c.,  were  generally  used  in  E.  E.  possessively  or  subjectively, 
i.e,  "his  wrongs  "  would  naturally  mean  then  "  the  wrongs  done  by 
him,"  not  "to  him."  Hence,  for  objective  genitives,  "of"  was 
frequently  introduced,  a  usage  which  sometimes  extended  to  sub- 
jective genitives.     Hence 

The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us." — Hen,  V,  ii.  4. 50. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me,** — Jiich.  II,  v.  i.  44. 
"  The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him,** — Hen,  K  iL  4.  64 
Against  the  face  of  them** — Psalm  xxi.  12. 

Hence  a  "  lady-iA^,"  W.  Tt  L  8.  44,  means  "  a  well-bom  woman." 
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It  is  used,  pdrhaps,  for  antithesis  in 

"  Let  hei  be  loadc 
Ai  miserable  by  the  death  of  Aim 
As  I  am  made  by  my  poor  lord  and  thee." 

Rick.  /7Z  L  3.  2t 
"  O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  heart. 
And  this  indeed,  O  w(»ki,  the  hcail  eftha." 

y.  C.  iJL  I.  208. 

226.  It  is  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  as  the  object  of  a  t^ 
without  referriBg  to  anything  previously  meBtioned,  and  seons  to 
indicate  a  pre-existing  ol^ect  in  the  mind  of  the  person  spoken  <^. 

"  Coonifie,  flnher,  fight  U  onL"— j  /foi.  VI.  i.  4.  10. 
it.  "the  battle." 

•'Bir.   She  ncrer  saw  !t 
King.  Thou  speak'st  U  falsely."—^.  W.  v.  3. 113. 

i.t.  "  what  thon  sayesL  " 

"  Dangerous  peer. 
That  smoolh'st  it  so  with  lung  and  commonweal." 

2  Hen.  VI.  iL  1. 22. 
where  i(  —  "  matters." 

"To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride."  (So  C  a^ P..  it.  4. 6S. f 
—3  Hm.  VI.  iiL  3.  22B. 

i.e.  "  to  take  part  in  the  intended  bridal  revels. " 

"  I  cannot  daub  (^  further. " — Lear,  iv.  I.  61. 
tfi  "  con^ue  my  former  dissemblii^." 

But  it  is  often  added  to  nonns  or  words  that  are  not  genecilly 
used  as  verbs,  in  order  to  give  them  (he  force  of  verbs. 
" Fi>et\t."—Timp^  i.  2.  380. 

«  it."~HeH.  VIII.  iL  3.  87. 

tee  it." — Cymi.  iiL  4.  SB. 

og^\o  Atift  it  wtW'—M  far  M.  Hi.  a.  100. 

groiv  romantic,  I  must  paint  it." 

Pope,  Jfurtil  Eaa/s,  iL  15. 
vilh  verbs  is  now  only  found  in  slant;  pbrasn. 
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227.  It-is  sometimes  more  emphatically  used  than  with  us.  Wc 
Utc  come  to  use  ii  so  often  superfluously  before  verbs  that  the 
emphatic  use  of  1/  for  "  that,"  before  "  which  "  is  lost 

"  There  was  ii 
For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  him." 

CorioL  y.  6.  44. 

"That's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing." 

T.NiL^  80. 

"  An  if  a^  please  me  which  thou  speak'st" — T.  A,y,  i.  69. 

"  //  holds  current  that  I  told  you  of!"— i  Hen.  IV,  iL  i.  59. 

So/A»a4  (A.  V.)  11  9 :  "Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab?" 

Peihaps  we  must  explain  it  as  the  antecedent  of  "  what"  (and  not 
as  in  226)  in 

"  Deign  ity  Goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receive  what/er  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send." — B.  and  F.  Fair  Sh.  i  i. 

228.  Its  was  not  used  originally  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible,  and  is  said  to  have  been  rarely  used  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
It  is,  however,  very  common  in  Florio's  Montaigne.  J/is  still 
represented  the  genitive  of  //  as  well  as  of  Ife,  Its  is  found,  how- 
ever, in  M,  for  M,  i.  2.  4,  where  it  is  emphatic ;  inlV,  T,i,  2  (three 
times,  151, 162,  266) ;  Him,  VIII,  i.  1. 18  ;  Lear^  iv.  2.  32,  and  else- 
where. Occasionally  it,  an  early  provincial  form  of  the  old  genitive, 
is  found  for  its^  especially  when  a  child  is  mentioned,  or  when  any 
one  is  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  a  child.  Ben  Jonson  [SU,  Worn. 
ii.  3)  uses  both  forms — 

"  Your  k-nighthood  shall  come  on  its  knees." 
And  then,  a  few  lines  lower  down — 

"  //  knighthood  shall  fight  all  it  friends." 

Comp.  W,  T,  iu.  2.  109  : 

"The  innocent  milk  in  1/  most  innocent  mouth." 
"  The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it's  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young." — Lear,  I  4.  285< 

But  also  of  an  unknown  person  : 

"  The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  it  own  life."— (Folio.)    Hamlet,  v.  i.  245. 

*  Woman  it  pretty  selC"— (FoHo.)     Cymb,  iii.  4.  160. 
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And  of  thn  i[ho(t : 

"Illiftedupi/head."— (Folio.)    Hambl,  L  2.  218. 
Perhaps  the  dislike  of  tti,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  lidol 
the  adoption  of  the  French  idiom  "lever  la  t£te." 

"  Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  skiei, 
Like  a  t^  bully  lifts  the  head  and  lies. " 

PoFB,  Moral  Essays,  iiL  34a 
"/(-selfe"  is  found  tefening  to  "who,"     {See  264.) 

"  The  world  who  of  iV-selfe  is  peised  well." — K.  J.  ii.  i.  67S. 

229.  Her  is  veiy  ollen  applied  by  Shakespeare  to  the  mind  and 

"Whole  Bool  is  that  which  takes  ket  heavy  leave?" 

3  Hm.  VI.  ii  6.  a 
"  Since  tny  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  lur  choice. " 

Hamld,  iii.  i.  C& 
So  RM.  Ill  iiL  5.  28 ;  HamUt,  tL  a.  580. 

"  Our  mind  partalces 
Her  private  actions  to  yoar  secrecy."—/^  ofT.\.\.  163. 
So  Montaigne,  117. 

The  rormer  passage  from  Hamlet  shows  the  reason  of  this.  The 
•oul,  when  personified,  is  r^arded  ax  feminine,  like  Piyche.  The 
body  of  a  woman  is  also  thus  peisonitied  in 

"  And  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  AfTtwo  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments." — T.  .^.  ii.4  IB. 
Milton  occasionally  uses  its ;  often  ktr  for  Us ;  seldom,  if  em, 
his  for  Us. 

"  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
AUAworiginal  brightness.  "—Milton,  P.  L.  L  592. 
In  this,  and  some  other  pifisages,  but  not  in  all,  Milton  may  ban 
been  influenced  by  the  Latin  use  of  the  feminine  gender.     "  Form" 
represents  ' '  forma, "  a  feminine  Latin  noun. 
Personification  will  explain 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks." 

y.  C.  L  1.  60. 
&mmatical  remnants  of  oncioDt  nsage.  ^ 
iarlier  writers,  preference  is  expressed,  not  by  trai 
d,  or  would,  rather  (U.  soonei),"  but  by  "(To)  mo 
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(it)  were  lever  (German  lieber),**  i.e.  **  more  pleasant."    These  two 
id''3ms  are  confused  in  the  following  example  : 

**Jlfe  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. " 

Rich,  JL  iii  3.  192.' 

In  the  earliest  writers  "  woe  ! "  is  found  joined  with  the  dative 

inflection  of  the  pronoun,  "woe  is  (to)  us,"  **  woe  is  (to)  me." 

"  Wa  worthe  (betide)  than  monne  (the  man,  dat.)*'* 

Layamon,  i.  142. 

As  early  as  Chaucer,  and  probably  earlier,   the  sense  of  the 

inflection  was  weakened,  and  "woe"  was  used  as  a  predicate  :  "I 

am  woe,"  "  we  are  woe,"  &c.     Hence  Shakespeare  uses  "  sorrow  " 

thus.    Similarly  our  "  I  am  well "  is,  perhaps,  an  ungrammatical 

modification  of  "  well  is  me,"  Ps,  cxxviiL   2  (Prayer-book).      In 

Early  English  both  constructions  are  found.      In   Anglo-Saxon, 

Matzner  "has  only  met  with  the  dative  construction." 

** lam  sorrow  for  thee." — Cymb,  v.  5.  297. 
*'Iamwoeioi\  ^r"—Temp.  v.  i.  189. 
"  Woe  is  my  heart,*'— Cymb.  v.  5.  2. 
"  Woe^  woe  are  we,  sir." — A,  and  C.  iv.  14.  138. 
On  the  other  hand, 

'' Woe  is  me,'*— Hamlet,  iii.  i.  168. 
"  Woe  me,"—M,  for  M,   1.4.  26. 

Similarly,  the  old  "(to)  me  (it)  were  better,"  being  misunderstood, 
"Wis  sometimes  replaced  by  "  I  were  better." 

'Wwere  hetter  to  be  eaten  to  death."— 2  Hen,  IV,  i.  2.  246. 
"I  were  best  to  leave  him." — i  Hen,  VI,  v.  3.  82. 
"Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream." — T,  N,  i.  2.  27. 
"  Tkotirt  best:'— Tempest,  L  2.  366. 

And  when  the  old  idiom  is  retained,  it  is  generally  in  instances  like 
the  following : 

**  Answer  trvly,  j^ihi  were  best.** — y.  C.  iii.  3.  16. 

"Madam, ^'^^Vtf^^'j/ consider." — Cymb,  iii.  2.  79. 
where  you  may  represent  either  nominative  or  dative,  but  was 
almost  certainly  used  by  Shakespeare  as  nominative. 

231,  Thou  and  You.*     Thou  in  Shakespeare's  time  was,  verj 

nmch  like  "du"  now  among  the  Germans,  tlie  pronoun  of  (i) 

*  Ihe  Elizabethan  disdnctign  between  thou  and  you  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  usage  in  £.  £.,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Skeat  in  William  o/PaUru^,  PrefiLce, 
P>xli. 
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affecliou  towards  friends  (2)  good -humoured  superiority  to  servants, 
and  (3)  contempt  or  anger  to  strangers.  It  had,  however,  already 
&llen  somewhat  into  disuse,  and,  being  regarded  as  archaic,  was 
naturally  adopted  (4)  in  the  higher  poetic  style  and  in  the  language 
of  solemn  prayer. 

(i)  This  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  examples.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however^  that  this  use  is  modified  sometimes  by  euphony 
(the  ponderous  thou^  arty  and  terminations  in  est  being  avoided)  and 
sometimes  by  fluctuations  of  feeling.  Thus  in  the  T,  G.  of  V, 
Valentine  and  Proteus  in  the  first  twenty  lines  of  earnest  dialogue 
use  nothing  but  thou.  But  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  jest,  "thou 
art ''  is  found  too  seriously  ponderous,  and  we  have  (I  i.  25)  "you 
are  over  boots  in  love,"  while  the  lighter  thee  is  not  discarded 
in  (i.  I.  28)  "it  boots  thee  not"  So  in  ttie  word-fencing  of  lines 
36-40,  you  KoAyour  are  preferred,  but  an  affectionate  fisurewell  brings 
them  back  again  to  thou.  The  last  liae  presents  an  apparent 
difficulty :    « 

**  Proteus.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 
Valentine.  As  much  ioyou  at  home,  and  so  farewell." 

T.  G.ofV.l  I.  61-2. 

But  while  thee  applies  to  the  single  traveller,  you  is  better  suited 
to  Proteus  and  his  friends  at  home.  It  may  be  added,  that  when  the 
friends  meet  after  their  long  parting^  there  is  a  certain  coldness  in 
the  frequent  j^<w.     {T.  G.  of  V.  il  5.  120.) 

Fathers  almost  always  address  their  sons  with  thou;  sons  their 
faAers  with^y^w.  Thijis  in  the  dialogue  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Prince  (i  Hen.  IV.  iii  %\  line  118,  "What  ss^y  you?"  is  perhaps 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule.  So  in  the  dialogue  between 
Talbot  and  his  son  (i  Hen.  VI.  iv.  §)  before  the  battle.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle  (i  Hen.  VI.  iv.  6.  6-9)  the  son  addresses  his 
father  as  thou:  but  such  instances  are  very  rare.  {A.  Y.  L,  ii.  3.  69 
is  a  rhytaing  passage^  and  impassioned  also.)  A  wife  may  vary 
between  thou  and  you  when  addressing  her  husband.  Lady  Percy 
addresses  Hotspur  almost  always  in  dialogue  with  you :  but  in  the 
higher  style  of  earnest  appeal  in  i  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3.  43-67,  and  in  the 
familiar  "I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,"  ii.  90,  she  uses  thou 
throughout. 

In  the  high  Roman  style,  Brutus  and  Portia  use^^w. 

Hotspur  generally  uses  thou  to  his  wife,  but,  when  he  becomesi 
serious,  rises  to  you,  dropping  again  to  thou. 
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•*    Hotspur.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  roe  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horse-back,  I  will  swear 

I  lore  /te  infimtely But  hark  you,  Kate  ; 

I  must  not  have,;v»  henceforth  question  me  : 
This  evening  must  I  leave  j^iw,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know^^w  wise ;  but  ^et  no  further  wise 
Than  Hany  Percy's  wife:  constant ^^vw  are, 
But  3ret  a  womao :  and  for  secrecy 
No  lady  closer — r-    For  I  well  believe 
T^kau  wilt  not  utjter  what  tA^fu  dost  not  know; 
And  so  far  will  J  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate.'' 

I  Jfen,  IV,  il  3.  108-115. 
Mark  the  change  of  pronoun  as  Bassanio  assumes  the  part  of  a 
friendly  lecturer : 

**Gra,  I  have  a  suit  to  ypu. 
Bass.  You  hav^  obtained  it 

Gra,  You  mwst  not  deny  ]tne  ;  I  must  go  with  you  to  Belmont 
Bass,  Why,  \iMsskyou  must — But  hear  thee,  Gratiano  ; 

Thm  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice,"  &c. 

M.  of  V,  ii.  2.  187-90. 

232.  Then  is  generally  used  by  a  Q>aster  to  a  servant,  but  not 
always,  ^i]^  t^e  appropriate  address  to  a  servant,  it  is  used  in 
confideoti^  ^nd  gpod-hunL9ured  utteiiances,  but  a  master  finding 
fiuilt  often  resor&  to  the  u^amiliar  you  (much  as  Caesar  cut  his 
loldieis  to  Ithe  h^^irt  by  giving  them  the  respectful  title  of  Quirites). 
Thus  Valentine  juses  you  to  Speed  in  T,  G>  jof  V,  ii  i.  1-17,  and 
fhou,  lb,  47-49.     Compare 

"  Vol,  Go  to,  sir:  tell  ngae,  4o  you  kno«r  madam  Silvia  ?" — lb,  14. 
with 

''  Vol,  But  tell  m^ :  4lost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  }"—3,  44. 

Similarly  to  the  newfy-engaged  servant  Julia,  who  says  "  I'll  do 
vhat  I  can,"  Proteus  blandly  replies : 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt     [To  Zaunee.]    How  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant, 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ?" 

T.  G,  of  V,  iv.  4.  4a. 

When  the  appellative  "  sir  "  is  used,  even  in  anger,  thou  generally 
gives  place  to^^w. 

"  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?    Beg,  when  that  is  spent? 
Well,  Sir,  ^Qiyou  in."— ^.  Y,  L,  I  i.  79,  80. 
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"Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldst  begone  to  join  with  Richmond : 
I  will  not  trust  ^w,  ^\ir—Rick,  III,  iv.  4.  492. 

Compare    "Speak,  what  trade  art  tkouV'^J,  C.  I  i.  5. 

with  "  You,  «>,  what  trade  zx^you  V'—Ib.  0. 

This  explains  the  change  from  thou  to  you  in  Tempest^  L  2.  ii%. 
Throughout  the  scene  Prospero,  addressing  Ferdinand  as  an  im- 
postor, "speaks  ungently"  with  thou.  In  Tempest^  v.  I.  75-79^ 
Prospero,  who  has  addressed  the  worthy  Gonzalo  in  the  friendly 
thou,  and  the  repentant  Alonso  in  the  impassioned  thou,  turning  tn 
his  unnatural  brother  says, 

"  Flesh  and  blood 
You  brother  mine,^* 

but,  on  pronouncing  his  forgiveness  immediately  afterwards,  he  says, 

"  I  do  forgive  thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art." 

So    **  "Box  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  mfect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
7%y  rankest  fault  "—7>;w>sf/,  v.  i.  230-2. 

"  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st "— Cmi?/.  i.  5.  16. 

is  easily  explained  by  the  admiring  epithet  "worthy."    Compare 

lb,  24 :  **  Bold  gentleman,  prosperity  be  thy  page." 

The  difference  between  th4m  and  you  is  well  illustrated  by  the 

farewell  addressed  by  Brutus  to  his  schoolfellow  Volumnius,  and  his 

servant  Strato  : 

"  Farewell  to  ^M# ;  and  you;  and  you,  Volunmius; 
Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Strato."— 5;  C,  v.  5.  88. 

Compare  also  the  farewell  between  the  noble  Gloucester  and  Edgar 
"  dressed  like  a  peasant :" 

"  Edg.  Now  (are you  well,  good  sir," — Lear,  iv.  6.  82. 

"  Glouc.  Now,  felloiv,  faie  thee  we\l."^Ib.  41. 

It  may  seem  an  exception  that  in  sc.  iv.  I,  Edgar  uses  thou  to 

Gloucester,  but  this  is  oi^y  because  he  is  in  the  height  of  his  assumed 

madness,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  distinguish  persons.     After- 

wards,  in  sc.  vi.,  he  invariably  uses  you — a  change  which,  together 

with  other  changes  in  his  language,  makes  Gloucester  say: 

"  Thou  speak'st 
.    In  better  phrase  and  manner  than  thou  didst." — Lear,  iv.  6.  8. 

It  may  be  partly  this  increased  respect  for  Edgar,  and  partly 
euphony,  which  makes  Gloucester  ustyou  in  //.  10  and  24. 
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Thus  Clarence  to  the  Second  Murderer : 

**  Clar,  Where  art  thou^  keeper  ?    Give  mt  a  cup  of  wme. 

Sec.  Murd,   You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon. 

Clar,  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  f 

Sec,  Murd,  A  man,  9syou  are. 

Clar,  How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak  1 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  why  look  you  pale? 
Who  sent  you  hither  ?    Wherefore  do  you  come  ?  " 

Rich.  Ill,  L  4.  167-17«. 

The  last  two  lines  seem  discrepant :  but  they  are  not     Clarence 

is  addressing  both  murderers,  and  both  reply  : 

''Both,  To,  to,  to 

Clar,  To  murder  me  ? 

Both,  Ay,  ay." 

Afterwards,  when  the  murderers  reproach  Clarence  with  his  faults^ 
they  address  him  as  thou. 

233.  Thou  towards  strangers  who  were  not  inferiors  was  an 
insult  "If  thou  thouest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss," 
(7!  N.  iiL  2.  48,)  is  the  advice  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
when  on  the  point  of  writing  a  challenget 

In  addressing  Angelo,  whose  seat  he  occupies,  the  Duke  in  the 
following  passage  begins  with  ironical  politeness,  but  passes  into 
open  contempt : 

"   Duke  (to  Escalus).  YJhsAyou  have  spoke  I  pardon ;  sit  you  down ; 
We'll  borrow  place  of  him.    (To  4^gelo,)  Sir,  hjyottr  leave. 
Hast  thou  or  word  or  wit  or  impudence. 
That  now  can  do  thee  office  ?"-ri^.  for  M,  v.  I.  868. 

Thou  is  also  used  in  a  contemptuous  *'  aside." 

"  Hastings,  *Tis  like  enough  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Buckingham  (aside).  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st 
it  not. 
Come,  wiXiyou  goV'—Rich.  Ill,  iil  2.  122. 

And,  where  there  is  no  contempt,  Cassius  passes  into  thou  when  he 
addresses  Brutus  absent,  whereas  in  his  presence  he  restricts  him- 
self to  you  {J.  C.  L  2.  312).  The  former  is  the  rhetorical,  the 
Utter  the  conversational  pronoun.     So 

"  Be  thou  my  witness, 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong." — y,  C.  v.  I.  74-7. 

This  explains  the  apparent  liberty  in 

"0  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  theel" 

M,  of  V,  iv.  I.  22^ 
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234.  Thou  is  often  used  in  Etatcmentt  and  t«qu«>ls,  wlul«  }vu 
U  used  in  condiboaal  and  other  senlencea  where  tliere  is  no  direct 
■I^ieal  to  the  penon  addmsed.  Similaily  the  lomewhat  arduic 
yt  i$  distinguished  by  Shakeipeue  fiom  yen  bjr  being  used  in 
rhetorical  appeals,     (See  Ye,  136. ) 

Come  Abw  on  my  dde,  and  entreat  for  me 
tisyou  voidd  beg,  were  ivu  in  my  distress." 

Rkk.  III.  I  4.  271. 
"BotteUMenow 
My  drewn'd  <)ueen's  name,  as  in  the  rcAyou  taid 
Tiou  hast  been  god-like  perfect."—/',  of  T.  r.  I.  VSH. 
**  I  S°t  and  if  yni  plead  as  well  to  them 

As  I  can  say  nay  to  ihtt  {or  myself." — Rick.  III.  iii  7.  iX 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala; 
Be  IheH  my  witness  that  igaiost  my  will,  &c. 
Ybu  kaow  that  I  held  Epicurus  sHoag.  "—f.  C.  ».  I.  74-7. 

235.  Tbon.   Apparent  exceptions. 

*'  If  he  be  leaden,  icv-ciAi,  nnwiUii^, 
Be  thim  so  too,  and  so  break  oS  yemr  talk." 

Rich.  HI.  m.  1.  177. 
Here  "ymir  talli"  means  the  talk  between  "Maaad  him." 
In  Hamla,  i.  3.  11-49,  the  Kin^  as  he  rises  in  his  prafessioa  of 
affection  to  Laertes,  passes  &om  ^011  to  Iham,  subsequently  [etuiDing 

In  the  following  instance  a  kiss  induces  the  speaker  to  pass  from 
yeur  to  than  : 

"     Ganeril.  Decline ^v>ur- head.   (jHuiv  Edmund.)  Tbisklss, 
if  it  ducst  speak. 
Would  raise  lAy  spirits  up  into  the  air. " — Ltor,  tr.  i.3S. 
TV.  ™~,t  difficult  passage  is  : 

w  beest  not  immortal,  look  about  .yon." — J.  C,  iL  3. 8,  B. 
ort  scene  Ciesar  is  ai  times  addressed  by  the  soothsajti 
in  and  prophetic  Ihou  and  Iha,  hut  Once,  as  above,  ym. 
;u^eat  that  "look  about  jvu "  may  mean  " look  about 

:  all  cases  where  thou  and  yea  appear  at  first  sight 
tely  used,  further  considerations  ^ow  some  diange 
or  some  influence  of  euphony  sufficient  to  account  for 
9f  pronoun. 
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The  French  Herald  addresses  Hemy  V.  as  th4fUy  not  for  dis- 
G0initcs7(Z^  V,  iv.  7.  74),  but  in  the  "high  style"  appropriate 
between  heralds  and  monarchs.  Few  stdjects  would  address  their 
lords  as  thou.  Only  a  Csdiban  addressix^  his  Stephano  would  in 
the  ordmaiy  language  say : 

"Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still" —  Ttmp,  iv.  i.  204. 
Caliban  almost  always  thdtCs  unless  he  is  cursing  {Temp,  i.  2.  363), 
or  when  he  is  addressing  more  than  one  person. 

236.  Ye.  ^  the  origiaal  form  of  the  language  ^^  is  nomimtive, 
ym  acaasative.  This  distinction,  however,  thovgh.  observed  in  our 
version  of  the  Bible,  was  disregarded  by  Elizabethan  authors,  and 
ye  seems  to  be  generally  used  in  questions,  entreaties,  and  rhetorical 
appeals.  Ben  Jonson  says  :  *'  The  second  person  plural  is  for  reve- 
rence sake  to  some  singular  thing."    He  quotes-^ 

"  O  good  father  dear, 
Why  make>'^  this  heavy  dieer?" — CrOWKR. 

Compare : 

"  I  do  beseech  7^,  if  you  bear  me  hard." — J,  C  liL  I.  157. 

^*You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me  John  hatii  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  V'—K,  J,  v.  2.  91. 

"The  more  shame  ioxye;  holy  men  I  thought ^ft" 

Hen,  VIIL  iii.  i.  102. 

*'  Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong." 

7  C  I  3.  91. 
"I'the  name  of  truth. 
Are  jr  £uitastical  ? .  .  .  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace." — Macbeth^  i.  3.  53-55. 

y<f  and  ^(wr  seem  used  indiscriminately  in  Temp,  v.  I.  38-8,  "  Ye 
elves  . .  .  and  ye  that  .  .  .  you  demi-puppets .  .  .  and  you  whose 
pastime  is,  &c." 

The  confusion  between  you  and  ye  is  illustrated  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  following : 

"What  isitsxiyou  ...  do  ^^  not  know?  ...  If,  therefore,  at  the 
first  sight  ye  doe  give  them  to  understand  that  you  are  come  hither 
. . .  ^oyou  not  thmkZ    Therefore,  Myou  looke  .  .  ." — N.  P,  170. 

Sometimes  ye  seems  put  for  you  when  an  unaccented  syllable  is 
wanted : 

"I  never  Xov^you  much ;  but  I  ha*  prais'd^^." 

A.  and  C  ii  6   78. 
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Mid  peihaps  In 

"  Ye  shall,  my  \atA,"-~Riek.  III.  iv,  2.  88. 

the  "tTiall "  being  empliatic,  and  yt  anemphatic,  but  the  Polio 
varies  here,  lu  frequently  in  this  ptay. 

237i  Uine,  my.  Thina,  thy.  The  two  forms,  which  are  mler- 
changeable  in  E.  E.  both  before  vowels  uut  consonanla,  are  both 
used  by  Sliakespeare  with  little  dislinclion  before  vowel). 

Thougb  there  are  probably  many  exceptions,  yel  the  rule  appean 
to  be  that  tiUnt  and  thtnt  are  used  where  the  possesdve  adjectiTe  ii 
to  be  unemphatic,  my  and  thy  in  other  cases. 

Mini  is  thus  used  befoie  words  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  pie- 
iixed  as  to  become  almost  a  part  of  them,  as  "  mine  Amt "  {M.  W. 
i>/  If.  i.  3.  1),  but  my  in  the  less  common 

"  Unto  my  hostess  of  the  tavern." — I  Jfen.  IV.  i.  2.  63. 
So  we  have  almost  always  "  mim  honour,"  the  emphatic 

;.  1«. 

being  an  exception.  Mine  is  almost  always  found  before  "eye,"' 
"ear,"  &c  where  no  emphasis  is  intended.  But  where  there  it 
antitheus  we  have  my,  lhy[: 

"  Jft  ear  should  catch  yont  voice,  »y  eye  your  eye." 

M.  I<I.  D.  I  \.  188. 
and  also  in  the  emphatic 

"To  follow  OK  and  praise  mj' eyes  and  face." — M.  N.D.  iiLa.  223. 

Euphony  would  dictate  this  distinction.     The  paose  which  we  are 

obliged  to  make  between  tny,  thy,  and  a  following  vowel,  serves  for 

"  '•■'-''  -^  — phasis.    On  the  other  hand,  mint,  pronounced  "rain," 

md  uncmphatically  on  to  the  following  Towel. 

e,  hers,  theirs,  are   used   as  pronominal  adjective 
juns.    That  mine  should  be  thus  used  is  not  remarkable. 
:  was  interchangeable  with  my,  and  is  often  used  by 
where  we  should  use  my. 
le  ftnd  my  lather's  death  come  not  upon  thee. " 

mmiet,  T.  it  3«. 
t  is  dead  upon  miiu  and  my  master's  false  accusation." 
I.  2*9.     So  P.  t/  T.  I  1.02;  Cymi.  y.  J.  Ma 
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In  the  following,  mtm  is  only  separated  by  an  adjectivv;  Irom  its 
Boon :    ''And  his  and  mim  loVd  darling/' — Tempest^  iiL  3.  98. 

More  remarkable  are 
"  What  to  come  \&youn  and  my  discharge." — Temp.  ii.  i.  253. 
**  By  hers  and  mine  adultery." — Cymb,  v.  5.  186. 
'  Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears." — CorioL  v.  6.  4. 

It  is  felt  that  the  ear  cannot  wait  till  the  end  of  the  sentence 
while  so  slight  a  word  as  her  or  their  remains  with  nothing  to  depend 
00.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  mine^  which,  though  unem- 
phatic  immediately  before  its  noun,  is  emphatic  when  separated 
from  its  noun. 

239.  This  of  yours  is  now,  as  in  £.  £.,  generally  applied  to 
one  out  of  a  class,  whether  the  class  exist  or  be  imaginary.  We 
could  say  "this  coat  of  yours,"  but  not  (except  colloquially)  "this 
head  of  yours."  It  is,  however,  commonly  used  by  Shakespeare 
^bere  even  the  conception  of  a  class  b  impossible. 

"  Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow." — Othello^  v.  2.  4. 
"  Will  not  a  calf-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  T'—K,  J,  iu.  i.  299. 

"This  of  hers,  thine,"  &c.  seem  used  as  an  adjective,  like  the 
Latin  "iste."  "This  mouth  of  you"  was  felt  to  be  harsh,  the 
"you"  bemg  too  weak  to  stand  in  such  a  position.  "This  your 
nionth"  requiring  a  forced  and  unnatural  pause  after  "this,"  was 
somewhat  more  objectionable  to  Shakespeare,*  than  to  the  Latin 
«tyle  of  Milton  and  Addison.  Hence  "  this  of  you  "  was  used  but 
modified.     It  is  rare  that  we  find  such  a  transposition  as 

*  0  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand." — Z.  C.  225. 

240.  Pronouns  transposed.  A  feeling  of  the  unemphatic 
nature  of  the  nominatives  we  and  ihey  prevents  us  from  saying 
"all  we." 

"  Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves 
And  a// w*  mourn  for." — Hamlet^  ii.  2.  161. 

So  «aU  we  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  and  "all  they,"  Mark  xil  44- 
**Find  out"  is  treated  as  a  single  word  in 

"  Cass.  Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 
Cinna.  To fnd-out  yo\L"—y.  C.  I  3.  134. 

*  See,  however—  "How  many  ages  hence 

Shan  this  cur  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  1  "—7-  C.  ii.  i.  1 12. 

M 
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So       "To  bdch-vp  -ja<i.:'— Tempest,  iu.  3.  56. 

"And /onv-Bjrf  thee."— JF«4.  ///.  I  3.  216. 

"  Both  they  {i.e.  both  of  [hem) 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss." — lb.  iv.  4.  M. 
No  modem  poet  would  be  allowed  10  write,  for  the  sake  erf  rhyme, 
"  All  days  are  nights  lo  see  till  I  see  thee, 
And  nights  bright  days  when  dreams  do  show  thee  vie. " 

Sonn.  43. 

We  conld  only  say  "give  him  me,"  when  we  meant  "give  bini, 

not  to  so-and-so,  but  to  me"  emphatically,  which  is  not  the  meaning 

241.  OmiSSioa  of  Thon.  (See  also  399,  401.)  After  a  verb 
ending  with  the  second  peison  singular  inflection,  the  thes  is  some- 
tiines  omitted  in  qaestions,  ns ; 

"ZlM![/not  mark  that?"— OiW/i\  iL  i.  2fl0. 
"  How  i/oi;  that  pleasant  plague  infest  ?  " — DanieU 
"  fKiJ  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ?"—?'.  of  A.  L  I.  206. 
7^011  is  often  omitted  of^er  "  wouldst,"  or  perhaps  merged,  in  the 
fonn  "woo't,"as  "  wilt  Ihou  "  becomes  "wilto." 

"  Noblest  of  men,  -woo'tiKT'—A.  ami  C.  iv.  15.  69. 
"  Woo't  weep?  MW(  fight?. . .  I'll  do  \t,"—HamUt,  v.  1. 299. 
Sometimes  Ihou  is  inserted  ; 

"  WoB-t  thou  fight  weU  Y'—A.  and  C.  i».  z.  7. 

242.  iDBeition  of  Pronoun,  When  a  proper  name  is  sepa- 
rriled  by  an  intervening  clause  from  its  verb,  then  for  cleamesi  (see 
248)  the  redundant  pronoun  b  often  inserted. 

"  Sueno,  albeit  he  was  0/  nature  verie  craell,  yet  qualified  he  hit 

displeasure."— HOLINSHBD,  Duncane. 
"  Demeratus — when  on  the  bench  he  was  long  silent  ...  ore 

asking  him  .   .   .  he  answered.  "^B.  J.  Disc.  744. 
"For  the  nobility,  though  they  continued  loyal  unto  him,  yt* 

did  ftifK  not  co-operate  with  him." — B.  E. 

'nsertion  of  Fronoun.  Even  where  there  is  no  inlei- 
ijunctional  clause,  the  pronoun  is  frequently  inserted  after  a 
me  as  the  subject  More  rarely,  the  subject  is  a  common 
till  more  rarely,  the  pronoun  is  inserted  after  llie  lAjert 
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The  subject  or  object  stands  first,  like  the  title  of  a  book,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  may  be  said  about  it  In  some 
passages  the  transition  may  be  perceived  from  the  exclamatory  use 

"  O  thy  vile  lady ! 
She  has  robbed  me  of  my  sword/^— ^.  and  C,  iv.  14.  22. 

to  the  semi-exclamation : 

"  For  God  he  knows."— i?K:i«.  ///.  iii.  7.  236  ;  I.  10 ;  I.  26. 

"  Where  Heaven  he  knows  how  we  shall  answer  him." 

JC,y,Y.^.  59. 
(So  T,  G,  €f  V,  iv.  4.  112,  and 

"God,  I  pray  him:'— Rich.  Ill,  I  3.  212. 

The  object  (as  in  the  last  example)  precedes  in 

"  My  sons,  God  knows  what  has  bechanced  them,** 

3  Hen,  VI.  1.  4.  6. 
"  Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  beasts  they  will  not  cheer  thee." — P,  P,  393.) 

and  hence  to  passages  of  simple  statement : 

"The  skipping  king  he  ambled  up  and  down." 

I  Hen.  IV,  iii.  2.  60. 

"  Of  six  preceding  ancestors  that  gem 
Conferrd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue 
Hath  it  been  owed  and  worn." — A.  fV,  v.  3.  198. 

"Btt&  this  same  Cassio,  though  he  speak  of  comfort 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly." 

Othello,  ii.  I.  31. 

Bat  many  such  passages  of  simple  statement  may  be  regarded  as 
abridgments  of  the  construction  with  "for,"  "of,"  or  some  other 
preposition : 

"  For  your  intent .  .  .  ii^  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desires." 

Hamlet,  i.  2.  112. 

^*  For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of 
anthems."— 2  Hen.  IV,  I  2.  213. 

So  "/Ztt  (as  regards)  your  brother,  he  shall  go  with  me,"  might 

become 

"Your  brother  he  shall  go  along  with  me." 

A,  W.  ill  6. 117  ;  Rich,  II  ii.  2.  80;  I  Hen.  IV,  u.  4.  442. 

So  "Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him  ?"— 2  Hen,  VI,  v.  3.  !• 
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RELATIVE   PRONOUNS. 
344.  OmiHeion  of  the  Relative.    The  reUtive  is  frequewlT 

omitled,  especially  where  the  antecedent  clause  is  emphatic  and 
evidently  incomplete.  This  omission  of  the  relative  may  in  p*n 
have  been  suggested  by  the  identity  of  the  demonstratiTe  that  and 
the  relative  that : — 

"We  speak  ita/(dem.)  rfa/{reL)  we  do  know," 
may  naturally  be  contracted  into — 

"  We  speak  (hat  we  do  know." 
Thus— 

"  And  that  (thaf)  most  deeply  to  consider  .is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter."— 7™/.  iii.  z.  IM. 

' '  Tliy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  {lo  ■which)  it  is  disposed."— 7.  C.  I  2.  814. 
"  Now  follows  that  {tkat)  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,"  &c 
HandH,  L  *.  17, 
"And  that  (Mfl/)  is  worse— the  Lords  of  Ross  are  fled. " 

Rich.  II.  ■a.  3.  52. 
i.1.  "which  is  worse."  So  often  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  " /Ai/ 
b,  being  interpreted,"  means  "■wkkh  is"  (as  the  Greek  sbowg), 
though  a  modem  reader  would  suppose  that  to  be  the  demonstraliTe. 
Ih  many  cases  the  antecedent  immediately  precedes  the  verb  to 
which  the  relative  would  be  the  subject. 

"  I  have  a  brother  {who)  is  condemned  to  die." 

M./orM.  ii.  I.  33 ;  C.  of  E.  v.  I.  28S. 
"  I  have  a  mind  [which)  presages." — M.  of  V.\.  l.  176. 
"The  hate  of  those  (iuAj)  love  not  the  king." 

Riik.  I/.iLx  128. 
"  In  war  was  never  lion  (Ihafi  raged  more  fierce." 

/i.  ii.  r.  173. 
"  *"'!  «"»  "  ftiend  [who)  'came  debtor  for  my  sake." 

Sann.  139. 
k  discern  you  in  me  {that) 
lurpiiy?''- Cjym*.  i.6.84;  W^  Z  iv.4.378.B12 
ou  are  one  of  those  (■mhe)  I 

re  him  wed  again."— fK  T.  v.  1.  23. 
3u  those  (u>^)  in  troubles  reign, 
ite,  a  mountain  gaJiL" — P.  ofT.  iL  Gcnrer,  S. 
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Of  all  {^ko  have)  'say'd  (tried)  yet,  may'st  thou  prove  pros- 
perous."—/'. ofT,  L  I.  59. 

And  they  are  envious  {that)  term  thee  parasite." — B.  J.  Fox^  i.  i. 

For  once  \^Mher^  we  stood  up  about  the  com,  he  himself  stuck 
not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  multitude." 

CorioL  ii.  3.  16. 

i.e.  "  On  one  occasion  (on  which)  we  stood  up,"  &c     Compare — 

**  Was  it  not  yesterday  {on  which)  we  spoke  together  ?" 

Macbeth,  iii.  i.  74. 

"  Off  with  his  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  (in  which)  your  father's  stands." 

3  Hen,  VI,  ii.  6.  86. 

**  Declare  the  cause 
{for  which)  My  father,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head." 

I  Hen,  VI,  il  5.  58. 

"  O  that  forc'd  thunder  {that)  from  his  breath  did  fly  !— 
O  that  sad  breath  {that)  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd  !  " 

L,  C,  46. 

"  And  being  frank  she  lends  to  these  {who)  are  free." 

Sonn,  4. 
So  explain : 

"To  me  {whim)  you  cannot  reach  you  play  the  spaniel." 

Hen,  VIII,  V.  2.  126. 
"That's  to  you  sworn  {that)  to  none  was  ever  said. " 

,Z.  C,  25.     So  M,  for  Af,  iil  2.  165. 

Most  of  these  examples  (except  those  in  which  when  and  why  are 

-omitted)  omit  the  nominative.     Modem  usage  confines  the  omission 

mostly  to  the  objective.     "  A  man  (whom)  I  saw  yesterday  told 

me,'*  &C.     We  must  either  explain  thus  : 

"Myself  and  Tobv 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  nere  {which  device). 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  discourteous  parts, 
We  had  conceived  against  him," — T,  N,  v.  I.  870. 

01  suppose  (more  probably),  that  there  is  some  confusion  between 

"  conceiving  enmity  "  and  "  disliking  parts." 

In  "To  her  own  worth 

She  shall  be  prized  :  but  that  you  say  '  Be 't  so,' 
ril  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour  'No.' " 

Tr,  and  Cr,  iv.  4.  136. 
that  probably  means  "  as  to  that  which." 
Other  instances  are : 

"  My  sister ...  a  lady,  sir  {who\  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful." — T,  N,u,i,  27. 
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"What  should  I  do  (tkaiS  I  do  not?"—,*.  attdC.\.%  8. 
"Of  every  virtue  {that)  gives  renown  lo  men. "~P.  ^  7".  L  1. 13. 
Either  a  relative  or  a  noniiiiative  (see  399)  is  omitted  ia 
"  These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wiUa  their  law 
( Whs)  have  sonle  unhappy  passenger  in  chace." 

T.G.ofV.y.^  IS. 
In     "  And  curse  that  justice  did  it," — Coriel.  L  i.  179. 
iilher  the  relative  is  omitted  alter  "justice,"  or  "  that"  is  used  foe 
"because"  (284), 

So,  afler  disobeying  King  Cyrobelioe  by  allowing  Postkumns  id 
speak  to  the  King's  daughter,  the  Queen,  while  purposing  Co  betray 
Posthumus,  says  aside  : 

"Yet  I'll  move  him  (the  king) 
Yo  walk  this  way  :  I  never  do  him  (the  king)  wrong 
But  he  (mid,  like  Posthumus)  does  bay  my  injuries  to  be  friends. 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences." — Cymh.  L  I.  106. 
The  relative  adverb  where  is  omitted  in 

"  From  that  place  ifiiheri)  the  mom  is  broke 

To  that  place  \.whm)  day  doth  unyoke." — B.  and  F.  F.  Sh.  i  i. 
Tltat,  meaning  "when,"  is  omitted  after  "now."    (See  284.) 

215.  The  Relative  ■*  omitted  (as  well  as  the  verb  "is,"  "aie," 
&c)  between  a  pronominal  antecedent  and  a  prepositional  phrase, 
especially  when  locality  is  predicated. 

"  And  li^  IB  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station." 

Hamlet,  L  3.  n> 

"  He  made  them  of  Greece  (i.e.  the  Grecians)  to  l>q[in  wane." 
-N.  F.  175. 

So  "WhatisAeatthegate?"— 7:  N.  I  5.  125, 

So  in  Early  English   and    Anglo-Saxon.      We  make  the  same 
oroisiioa,  bal  only  after  nouns  :  "  The  babes  in  the  wood, " 

omitted  in  the  following  example,  and  the 
to  the  case  which  the  relative,  if  present, 

''Hira  (he  71/iam)  I  accuse, 

I,  the  city  ports  hath  enter'd." — Cimal.  v.  6.  B. 

■e  is  an  ellipsis  of  "fjo/ (relative)  is"  before  participies 
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**  Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame," — R,  of  L.  451. 

«rhere  "that  devour*d"  seems  used  for  **  that  that  is  devour'd." 

"  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northumberland, 
And  all  the  rest  (that  are)  revolted,  faction -traitors?" 

Rich.  IL  ii.  2.  67. 
And  in 

"I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered," 

Rich.  II.  v.  5.  40. 

the  meaning  seems  to  be,  not  "  I  love  the  fact  that  he  is  murdered," 
but  "I  love  him  (who  is)  murdered."  Compare  the  harsh  con- 
stniction  in 

*'  But  you  must  know  your  father  lost  a  father. 
That  father  (who  was)  lost,  lost  his." — Hamlet^  L  2.  90. 

"  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  (which  is)  mixed  in  his  cheek." 

A.  Y.  L.  iii.  5.  222. 

The  relative  is  attracted  to  a  subsequent  implied  object  in  the 
following : 

"  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outsweetened  not  thy  breath." — Cymb.  iv.  2.  223. 

i.e.  "the  leaf  which,  not  to  slander  //,  would  not  outsweeten,"  &c 

247.  The  Relative  (perhaps  because  it  does  not  signify  by 
inflection  any  agreement  in  number  or  person  with  its  antecedent) 
frequently  (i)  takes  a  singular  verb,  though  the  antecedent  be 
plural^  and  (2)  the  verb  is  often  in  the  third  person,  though  the 
antecedent  be  in  the  second  or  first, 

(I)  "All  things  that  belongs"  (so  Folio;  Globe,  belong).^T.  ofSh. 
il  I.  867. 

**  Whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from. 
Which  here  in  this  most  desolate  isle  €is/tfcUls 
Upon  your  head." — Temp.  iii.  2.  80. 

"  Contagious  fogs  which  falling  on  our  land 
Hath  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud." — M^.  N  D.'iL  I.  91. 

This,  however,  might  be  explained  by  337. 

"  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  thai  makes  the  truth." 

A.  W.  iv.  2.  21 ;  ^  y  il  I.  216. 

"  With  sighs  of  love  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear." 

M.  N.  D.  ill  2.  »7 
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"  Mf  observatioaa 
WiicA  with  experimental  teal  doiA  vranant 
The  lenoor  of  my  book."— A:  Ad»,  W.  i.  168. 
"  'Til  jour  graces  lAat  ckarms." — Cymb.  1.  6.  117. 
"  So,  so,  so  :  they  langh  tkat  vnni"  (Globe,  mn). 

OOdln,  ir. 


"  Those  roringt 
In  chalic'd  flowers  thailia." — Cyna,  iL  3.  iL 
"  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows 

Which  shorn  like  grief  itself,  "—^iri.  //  u.  3.  16. 
"  It  is  not  words,  that  lAaia  me  ihas."—OthMt,  iv.  I.  tS, 
"  But  most  miserable 
Is  the  desires  (ifl/'j  glorious. "    (Globe,  "desire.") 

C>W.  L  ti.  (L 
'*  *Tis  $ucb  fools  as  you 
T^iat  main  the  world  full  of  ill-fcvour  d  children." 

A.  y.L.m.  S.  68, 
"  (The  iwords)  That  raaka  such  wasfe  in  brief  mortality. " 

Hm.  f^  L  2.  28. 
"  There  are  «>me  shrewd  conlenis  in  yon  same  paper 

Thaisteals  the  colour  from  your  cheeks."—,^.  ofV.vLi.  216. 
"  Is  kindling  coals  thatfira  all  ray  breast"— 3  Hen.  VI.  iL  I.  81 
"  With  such  things  else  of  qualitir  and  respect 

As  doth  import  you." — Othello,  L  3.  283. 
"Such  commendations  hjAkbhio  a  maid." — I  Hen.  Vl.t.'^'in. 
"  Such  thanks  oj  fits  a  king's  remembrance. " — Hamlti,  u.  3.SS 
"Like  monarch's  bands  thai  IM  not  bounty  faU." 

Z  C.  41  (Globe,  U). 
"  If  it  be  you  (you  gods)  thai  stirs  these  daughters'  hearts." 

Ltar,  iL  4.  275  (tilobe,  stir]. 
"To  be  forbod  the  sweets  tkatsttms  so  good." 

L.  C.  164  (Globe,  !im). 
~     "stance  ofthereUtiTe  from  the  antecedent  si 


hatfltasi  some,  try  all,  both  joy  and  terror 
'  good  and  bad,  that  niaies  and  tmfilds  eiTor. " 

W.  T.  tv.  I.  %. 
mstruction  is  found  as  late  as  1671  : 
it  be  true  that  monstrous  births  presage 
le  following  mischiefs  that  a^Uts  the  age" 

nu  Sektarsal,  EpilogiK. 
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(2)  "Antiochiis,  I  thank  thee  who  hath  X^yM^V^^P,  o/T.l  I:  41. 
"  Casca,  ^w  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand  " — J,  C  iil  I,  80 
"Hears  his"  or  **  rear  your"  would  be  right. 

"To  make  me  proud  that  jests.** — JL  L,  L.  v.  2.  6(5. 
"For  it  is  you  that /nits  us  to  our  shifts."— 7:  A.  iv.  2.  176. 
So  Temp,  v.  I.  79. 

"  0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life  !"— 2  Hen.  VI.  i.  I.  19. 

"  They  do  but  greatly  chide  thee  who  confounds.** — Sonn.  8. 

The  last  two  examples  may  also  be  explained  (see  340)  by  the 
northern  inflection  of  s  for  st:  and  the  examples  in  (i)  might  come 
nnder  the  cases  of  plural  nominative  with  apparently  singular  in- 
flection considered  in  333.  But  taking  all  the  examples  of  (i)  and 
(2)  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  saying  that  the  relative  was  often 
regarded  like  a  noun  by  nature  third  person  singular,  and,  therefore, 
uninfluenced  by  the  antecedent 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  verb  is  irregularly  attracted   into  the 

second  person  in 

"  That  would  I  learn  of  you 
As  one  that  are  best  acquainted  with  her  person." 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4.  268. 

248.  Relative  with  Supplementary  Pronoun.    With  the 

Germans  it  is  still  customary,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  pronoun  of 
the  first  or  second  person,  to  repeat  the  pronoun  for  the  sake  of 
defining  the  person,  because  the  relative  is  regarded  as  being  in  the 
third  person.  Thus  ''Thou  who  thou  hearest,"  &c.  The  same 
repetition  was  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  (and  in  Hebrew)  for  all 
persons.  "  That  (rel.)  through  him  "  «  "  through  whom, "  "  a  tribe 
tkaithey  can  produce"  =  "a  tribe  w/io  can  produce,"  &c. 
Hence  in  Chaucer,  Prol.  43-45  : 

'*  A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That,  from  the  tyme  that  he  first  began 
To  xyden  out,  he  lovede  chy\'alrye ; 

and  m  the  same  author  **  that  his**  ^'' whose,** '' that  him**  ^'' whom** 
&c 

In  the  same  way  in  Elizabethan  authors,  when  the  interrogative 
nho  (251)  had  partially  supplanted  that  as  a  relative,  we  find  who 
kis  for  whose,  whom  him  for  whom,  which  it  for  which,  &c. 

The  following  is  probably  not  a  case  of  the  supplementiuy 
pronoon: 


1 
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"llatdalph  and  Nym  had  ten  timei  more  valour  than  this  loaring 
devil  i'  the  old  play,  thai  ^ety  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden 
dagger." — Haiiy  V.  W.  4.  7B. 

TJiat  ...  Air  is  not  elsewhere  ased  in  Shakespeare,  thai  I  knov 
of.  The  above  probably  means  "  than  this  (fellow,  who  is]  a  mer; 
devii-in-the-plaj,  so  thai  every  one  may  beat  hint. " 

249.  The  Sopplemsntary  Pro&oan  U  generally  confined  to 
caies  (as  above,  242)  where  the  relative  is  separated  from  its  verb  by 
■n  intervening  clause,  and  where  on  Ihis  account  clearness  requirM 
the  tupplemoitary  pronoun. 

' '  H%i,  when  he  lived,  Ais  breath  and  beanty  set 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  on  the  violel."^K  and  A. 
"  IViiei,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight." 

Sonn,  36- 
"  And  who,  though  all  were  wanting  to  reward, 
Yet  to  himself  At  would  nol  wanting  be."— B.  J.  Cy.'s  Rea. 

"  IVham, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  kiok  on  Aim. "—  fV.  T.  y.  I.  188. 
"  (The  queen)  wham  Heavens  in  justice  both  on  her  mi  hers 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand.  "—£5™*.  v.  5.  48(. 
Ilete  the  construction  is  further  changed  by  the  addition  of  "botti 
,  .  .  and  hets. " 

"  You  are  three  men  of  sin  w/iom  Destiny 
(Thai  halh  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  apyou." — Temp.  iiL  2.  63. 
In  the  following  passage  the  wiUh  may  almost  with  better  r^ 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  than  the  noun  which  follows  i 
"  Our  natural  goodness 
Imparls  ihis  ;  w/'ich  if  you  or  atupified 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill,  cannot  or  wiQ  not 
"-'■-h  a  truth  like  US,  inform  yourselves 

leed  no  more  of  your  advice."— ff:   T.  il  i.  165. 

means  "as  regards  which,"  and  in  this  and  in  Otha 
roximales  to  that  vulgar  idiom  which  is  well  koown  t( 
ilardn  Chiuztewit."     (See  272.) 
ng  seems  at  first  as  though  it  could  be  expkdned  thnt 
pat  for  "whom  "  (see  274),  and  "exact  the  penally''^ 
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''  WhOf  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  wilh  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty."— 3f.  0/ V,  I  z-  137. 

Or  this  may  be  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom  which  puts  the 
lelatiTe  before  the  conjunction,  thus  : 

**  Wkoy  when  thty  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  walk  three  Frenchmen." — Hen.  V,  iii.  6.  167. 

250.  Which  that. 

"  Spite  of  his  spite  wkick  that  in  vain 
Doth  seek  to  force  my  fantasy." — Ingelend  (a.d.  1560). 

This  use  of  whi^hjhat  consecutively  is  common  in  Chaucer,  but 
not  in  Elizabethan  authors.  When  it  is  remembered  that  which 
was  originally  an  interrogative,  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  thai 
may  have  been  added  to  give  a  relative  force  to  which, 

251.  Who  and  what^  In  Early  English  who  was  the  masc.  or 
fern,  and  what  the  neut  interrogative  (or  used  as  the  indefinite 
relative  who-so^  what-so),  that  being  both  the  demonstrative  and 
relative,  except  in  the  oblique  cases. 

The  transition  of  the  interrogative  to  the  relative  can  easUy  be 
explained.    Thus,  the  sentence 

"  O  now  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band  ? 
Let  him  cry  '  Praise  and  glory  on  his  head,'" 

Hm.  V,  iv.  Prologue. 

may  easily  become  **  now  let  him  who  will  behold,*'  &c 

We  can  now  only  use  who-ever  in  this  sense,  but  the  Germans 
still  use  their  interrogative  (wer)  thus.  In  such  cases  the  who  mostly 
retains  a  trace  of  its  interrogative  meaning  by  preceding  the  ante- 
cedent clause  : 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  (he)  steals  trash," — Othello,  iii  3.  167. 
and  hence  refening  to  a  definite  past : 

"  Who  was  the  thane  (he)  lives  ytX^* ^Macbeth,  i.  3.  109. 
In  this  and  other  examples  (as  in  Greek)  the  antecedent  pronous 
is  often  omitted  owing  to  the  emphatic  position  of  the  relative. 

**  Whom  we  raise  we  will  make  fast" — 2  Hen,  VI,  i  4.  26. 

"  Is  proclamation  made  that  who  finds  Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward  ?" — 3  Hen,  VI,  v.  5.  9. 
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**  Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  iixedL" 

C,  ofE.  L  I.  85. 

**We  are  going  to  whom  it  must  be  done." — y.  C,  it  I.  881. 

252.  What|  being  simply  the  neuter  of  the  interrogative  wlut 

ought  consistently  to  be  similarly  used.     As,  therefore,  who  is  used 

relatively,  we  may  expect  what  to  be  used  so  likewise.     And  so  it 

is ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  adjective  which  very  early  took  the  force 

of  the  relative  pronoun,  what  was  supplanted  by  which,  and  is 

rarely  used  relatively.    Even  when  it  is  thus  used,  it  generally  stands 

before  its  antecedent  (like  the  transitional  use  of  who  above),  thereby 

indicating  its  interrogative  force,  though  the  position  of  the  verb  is 

altered  to  suit  a  statement  instead  of  a  question. 

"  What  rur  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us 
We  wisA  it  ours  again."— ^.tf«^  C.  I  2. 127.  So  Rich,  II,  I  x.  87. 

"  IVhcU  you  have  spoke  it  may  be  so  perchance." 

Macbeth,  iv.  3. 11. 

**  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove  it  true." 

Rich.  IL  i.  I.  87. 

"  It  is  true  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  b^  not 
good,  yet  at  least  itSs  fit" — B.  E,  99 

An  unemphatic  antecedent  precedes  what  in 

**  And  I  do  fearfully  believe  ^tis  done 

What  we  so  feared  he  had  a  charge  to  do." — K.  J,  iv.  2.  75. 

I  cannot  remember  any  instance  where  what  has  for  its  antecedent 

a  noun,  as  in  the  modem  vulgarism,  '*  The  man  what  said."    In 

"  And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortifieid  against  our  story, 
What  we  have  two  nights  seen." — Hamlet,  t  i.  38. 

What  depends  on  a  verb  of  speech,  implied  either  in  "assail  your 
ears"  or  in  "story,"  i.e,  "let  us  tell  you  what  we  have  seen,"  or 
"  our  story  describing  what  we  have  seen." 
The  antecedent  was  mostly  omitted : 

"  WhcU  is  done  (that)  cannot  be  undone." — Macb,  v.  I.  74. 
This  use  is  common  now,  but  we  could  not  say 
"  To  have  his  pomp  and  all  whcU  (that  which)  state  compounds." 

T.  of  A,  IV.  2.  86. 
The  following  is  a  curious  use  of  what: 

"  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his, wit 
He  did  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live." 

Rich,  III,  iil  I.  85 :  i,e,  '*  (that)  with  whicL' 
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f    853.  What  b  used  for  <'for  what,"  '<  why  "  (quid),  as  in 

"  What  (why)  shall  I  don  th}8  robe  and  trouble  you?" 

Cymb.  ill.  4.  84. 

"  IVhat  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause?" 

y,  c,  u.  1. 12a 

"  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?"— 7!  A,  L  I.  18». 
"  What  should  I  stay  ?"— ^.  and  C,  v.  2.  817. 

and  in  some  other  passages  where  the  context  shows  this  to  be 
the  meaning: 

"  Falstajf.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy. 
JusHce,     What  tell  you  me  of  it :  be  it  as  it  is. " 

2  Hen.  fV,  I  2.  180. 

The  following  use  of  what  for  *'in  what  state,"  i,e,  *'how  lax 
advanced,"  should  be  noticed  : 

"i/.  ^f^fl/ is  the  night? 

Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which." 

Macbeth,  iu.  4.  126. 
These  adverbial  uses  of  what  are  illustrated  by 

"  His  equal  mind  I  copy  what  I  can 
And,  as  I  love,  would  imitate  the  man." 

Pope,  Imit,  Hor.  ii.  131. 

254.  What  •  "whatever." 

"  V/hat  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  scape  the  king," 

Lear,  iii.  6.  121. 

*to  the  construction  may  be  ''Happen  what  will,"  a  comma 
being  placed  after  "will,"  or  "Whatever  is  about  to  happen." 
Probably  the  former  is  correct  and  "will"  is  emphatic,  "hap" 
being  optative. 
What^  "whoever." 

"  There's  my  exchange.     WTtat  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies.  "^Z^ar,  v.  3. 97. 

iVhat  is  often  used  apparently  with  no  sense  of  "of  what  kind 
or  qoality"  where  we  should  use  who,  especially  in  the  phrase 
"»Afl/ishe?" 


« 


Chief  Justice,    fVkafs  he  that  goes  there  ? 
Servant.  FalstafF,  an't  please  your  lordship." 

-   2  I/en,  IV,  L  2.  66. 

"  What's  he  that  wishes  so  ?    My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?" 

Ifen.  V,  iv.  3.  18. 
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Rai.   What  is  be  that  ahall  buy  his  flock  and  putnie  \ 
Cor.  That  young  swain.  "—^.  K  L.  ii.  4.  88-8. 
"  Captain.   He  did  see  the  love  of  fait  Olivia  1 
Via.    (fSoTjshe? 
Captain.  A  virluous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count." 

7;  A',  i.  2.  as ;  tf.  L  S.  ISi 
So  Uar,  ».  3.  126  ;  Macbttk,  v.  7.  2;  RUh.  II.  v.  5.  W. 

But  in  the  Etuabetban  and  earlier  periods,  when  the  distinctiop 
between  ranks  was  much  more  marked  than  now,  it  mty  haw 
seemed  natural  to  ask,  as  the  first  question  alwul  anyone^  "  of  whal 
GonditioD  or  rank  is  he?"  In  that  case  the  diiference  is  one  ol 
thought,  not  of  grammar. 

2S5.  Wliat  hence  in  elliptical  expresdona  assumes  the  mcaiiiiit 
••any." 

"  I  love  thee  not  a  jar  of  the  clock  behind 

W14a/ lady-she  (^24)  her  lord.  "—W  T.  I  t.  H. 
i.i.  '•less  than  any  lady  whatsoerer  loves  her  lord."    So 
"  With  promise  of  his  sialer  and  what  else." 

3  Hat.  VI  iii.  i.  SI ;  Timfat,  iii.  1.  72. 
i.t.  "whatever  else  may  be  conceived,"  or  "everything  else." 
"  What  not "  is  still  nsed  in  this  sense,  as 

"  He  that  dares  approach 

On  him,  on  yon,  vihe  nott  I  will  maintain 

Mine  honour  firmly." — Lear,  v.  3.  100:  i.t.  "on  eveijbodj." 

Like  the   Latin   "qua— qua,"  so   •'what — what"   is  used  for 

••partly — partly,"  mostly  joined  to  •'with."    In  this  collocalioii 

perhaps  the  alliteration  of  the  two  ii/s  has  had  some  influence :  for 

whal  is  not  thus  used  except  before  "with." 

"  And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you 
Whal  with  our  help,  itthal  with  the  aljsent  king, 
Whal  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time." 

I  ffn.  IV.  T. 

"-  "" -'CV.  V.  I.  103. 

this  may  have  been  ' '  considering  ■aihot  accrued  froin 
al  from  the  king's  absence,"  &c.  but  "whal"  is 
1  the  sense  of  "part,"  "her  little  iw^a/."     (Seep.  5.) 

Itt  is  sometimes  used  before  a  noun  without  the  »p- 
imte  article  ui  exclamations,  (See  Article,  S6.)  It  is 
hout  a  noun  in  this  sense  1  . 
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'  0  &ther  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are  !'' 

M.o/V.l  3.  1«^ 

"  »%a/ mortality  is  V'-^ymb,  w.  i.  16. 
it.  "what  a  thing  mortality  is  !'' 

257.  Who  for  any  one : 

"  The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back 
And  hums  as  who  should  say^  'You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.'" — Macbeth^  iii.  6.  42. 
"  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  *  If  you  will 
not  have  me,  choose.* " — M,  of  V.  i.  2.  45. 

Comp.  M,  of  V,  i.  I.  93,  Rich.  II.  v.  4.  8.  In  these  passages  it  is 
possible  to  understand  an  antecedent  to  *who/  "as,  or  like  (one) 
who  should  say."    But  in  the  passages 

'*Timon  sumamed  Misantropos  (as  who  should  say  Loup- 
garou,  or  the  man-hater)." — N.  P.   171. 

"  She  hath  been  in  such  wise  daunted 
That  they  were,  as  who  saith^  enchanted.** 

GoWER,  C,A.  I.  (quoted  by  Clarke  and  Wright). 

it  is  impossible  to  give  this  explanation.  And  in  Early  £ng. 
(Morris,  Specimens,  p.  xxxii.)  **als  wha  say  '*  was  used  for  "as  any 
tfwmaysay."  Comp.  the  Latin  quis  after  «',  num,  &c  Possibly 
an  ^is  implied  after  the  as  by  the  use  of  the  subjunctive.  (See  107.) 
littr^  explains  "  comme  qui  dirait "  by  supplying  **  celui.**  **  11 
portait  sur  sa  teste  comme  qui  dirait  un  turban ;  c*est-^-dire,  il  portait, 
comme  dirait  celui  qui  dirait  un  turban."  But  this  explanation 
seems  unsatisfactory,  in  making  a  likeness  to  exist  between  *'  carry- 
ing "  and  "  saying."  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  original  idiom,  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  understood  who  as 
the  relative,  for  the  antecedent  can  be  supplied  in  all  passages  where 
he  uses  it,  as  J.  C,  i.  2.  120,  *' As  who  goes  farthest." 

258.  That,  which,  who,  difference  between.  Whatever  rule 
may  be  laid  down  for  the  Elizabethan  use  of  the  three  relative  forms 
will  be  found  to  have  many  exceptions.  Originally  that  was  the 
t/nly  relative ;  and  if  Wick liffe's  version  of  the  New  Testament  be 
compared  with  the  versions  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  with  that 
of  161 1,  that  will  be  foimd  in  the  former  replaced  by  which  and 
'tcho  in  the  latter,  who  being  especially  common  in  the  latest,  our 
Authorized  Version.  Even  in  Shakespeare's  time,  however,  there 
is  great  diversity  of  usage.     Fletcher^  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess 
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(with  lie  excqjtion  of  ■  few  lines  containing  tlie  plot,  snd  prol>tblf 
written  by  Beaumont),  scarcely  nse»  sny  relative  but  the  smooUi 
thai  throughout  the  play  (in  the  fiist  »ct  which  is  only  used  once) ; 
and  during  the  latter  iialf  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Lm- 
guage  threw  oiT  much  of  its  old  ronghness  and  vigour,  the  £isliion 
of  Wickliife  vras  revived.  Tliat  iaune  into  favour  not  because,  ai 
in  Wickliffe's  time,  il  was  the  old-established  relative,  but  because 
it  was  the  smoothest  form  :  the  convenience  of  three  relative  forms, 
and  the  distinctions  between  their  different  shades  of  meaning,  were 
ignored,  and  that  was  re-established  in  its  ancient  supremacy. 
Addison,  in  his  "  Humble  Petition  of  Who  and  Which,"  allows  the 
petitioners  to  say!  "We  are  descended  of  andent  families,  and 
kepi  up  our  dignity  and  honour  many  years,  till  the  jadc-spnt 
That  supplanted  us. "  Bnl  the  supplanting  wa«  a  restoration  of  is 
incapable  but  legitimate  monarch,  rather  than  a  nsnrpation.  Since 
the  time  of  Addiion  a  reaction  has  taken  place ;  the  coDvenience  <i 
the  three  distinct  forms  has  been  recc^ized,  and  we  have  retnraoi 
somewhat  to  the  Elizabethan  usage. 

259.  As  r^ards  the  Shakespearian  nse,  the  follovring  nUes  will 
generally  hold  good  ! — 

(l)  That  is  used  as  a  relative  (a)  after  a  noun  preceded  bylhe 
article,  (i)  after  nouns  used  vocatively,  in  order  to  complete  the 
description  of  the  antecedent  by  adding  saim  asettltal  eharadaiiHc 
o/ii. 

{2)  Who  is  need  [a)  as  the  relative  to  introduce  a.  fuel  about  the 
antecedent.  It  may  often  be  replaced  by  "and  he,"  "for  he," 
"though  he,"  &c  {b)  It  is  especially  used  after  antecedents  that 
are  hfeless  or  irrational,  when  personification  is  employed,  hot  not 
necessarily  after  personal  pronouns. 

(3)  Which  is  used  (a)  in  cases  where  the  relative  clause  vann  . 
between  an  essential  characteristic  and  an  accidental  fact,  especiail; 
;nt  is  preceded  by  that ;  (i)  where  the  antecedent 
relative  clause  ;  (<;)  in  the  form  "the  which," 
lent  is  repeated,  or  where  atteotion  is  expressly 
edent,  mostly  in  cases  where  there  is  more  thin 
^ent  and  care  is  required  to  distinguish  the  leal 
which"  means  "a  drcnmstance  which,"  the  di- 
Ithered  from  the  previous  sentence. 
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.  260.  That.  (^)  Since  that  introduces  an  essential  characteristic 
without  which  the  description  is  not  complete,  it  follows  that,  even 
where  this  distinction  is  not  marked,  that  comes  generally  nearer  to 
the  antecedent  than  who  or  which, 

"To  think  of  the  teen  that  I  have  tum'd  yoii  to 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance ! " — Temp,  L  2.  65. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop, 

Who  falling  there  to  seek  his  fellow  forth, 

Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself." — Cof  E.  i.  2.  87. 

"  You  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain  d  of  love. 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf."— ^4.  K  Z.  iii  4. 52. 

"And  here's  a  prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels.  "—JC.y.  iv.  2. 148. 

The  same  order  is  preserved  in  A.  K  Z.  iiL  5.  18 ;  2  Hen,  IV. 
L  3.  69;  Lear^  iii  4.  134-139  ;  2  Hen,  VI,  iv.  i.  8  ;  Lear^  iv.  2. 
M-53  (where  we  find  that^  whoy  tliat^  consecutively) ;  Lear^  iii  7. 
89,  90 ;  I  Hen,  IV,  ii.  i.  80  {tJiaty  thewhich,  that);  Tempest,  iv.  i.  76 

The  distinction  between  that  and  which  is  preserved  in 

"It  is  an  heretic  that  (by  nature,  of  necessity)  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  (as  an  accidental  fact)  burns  in  it." 

W,  T,  ii.  3.  115. 
"  And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead, 
Not  he  which  (as  you  do)  says  the  dead  is  not  alive." 

2  Hen,  IV,  i,  I.  99. 

In  the  latter  passage  "he  that"  =  "who-so,"  and  refers  to  a  class  ^ 

"he  which"   to    the   single  person  addressed.      Thus  Wickliffe 

{Matt,  xxiiL  21)  has  "he  that  sweareth,"  whereas  the  other  versions 

have  "whoso"  or  "whosoever  sweareth." 

That  is  generally  used  after  he,  all,  aught,  &c.  where  a  class  is 

denoted.    This  is  so  common  as  not  to  require  examples,  and  it  i^ 

found  even  where  that  is  objective. 

"  He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit."— ^.  Y.  Z.  ii.  7.  63. 

In  "  The  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit," — Temp,  iv.  i.  154. 

eaphony  perhaps  will  not  allow  "  that  it."    (See  Which,  265.) 

The  following  is  not  an  exception  : 

"It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 
that  brain'd  my  ^rpo&ti"—M,  for  M,  v.  I.  MQL 

N 
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for  here  wJuch  is  used  parenthetically  (see  271).  So  Rich,  II.  iil 
4.  50. 

In     '*  He  thai  no  more  must  say  is  listen'd  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose.'' 

Rich.  IL  ii.  I.  9, 10. 

a  distinction  appears  to  be  drawn  between  the  singular  nominative 
represented  by  the  uninflected  ihcU^  and  the  objective  plural  repre- 
sented by  the  inflected  whom, 

261,  That,   (b)  After  nonns  used  vocatively. 

'*  Hail,  many-coloured  messenger !  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter : 
Who  with  thy  safiron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diflusest  honey -drops,  refreslung  showers." 

Temp,  iv.  I.  76-79. 

**  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother,  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine  honour  ?'' 

K,J,\.\.  242. 

*' You  brother  mine,  that  entertained  ambition, 
Expeird  remorse  and  nature ;  wfio  with  Sel^tian 
'  Would  here  have  kill*d  your  king." 

Tempest,  v.  I.  79  ;  33-9. 

This  close  dependence  oithat  on  the  antecedent,  wherein  it  differs 
from  who  and  which,  is  a  natural  result  of  its  being  less  emphatic,  and 
therefore  less  independent,  than  the  two  other  forms.  When  the 
relative  is  necessarily  emphatic,  as  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  we  may 
sometimes  expect  thcU  to  be  replaced  by  which,  for  that  and  no 
other  reason. 

''Sometimes  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way." — Temp,  ii.  2.'  10. 

262.  That  is  sometimes,  but  seldom,  separated  from  the  antece* 
dent,  like  who,     (See  263.) 

**  As  if  it  were  Cain's  jawbone  that  did  the  first  murder." 

Hamlet,  v.  i.  8& 

It  is  perhaps  not  uncommon  after  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns.  (See  218.)  The  antecedent  pronoun  is  probably  to  be 
repeated  immediately  before  the  relative. 

Cain's  jawbone,  (him)  that  6.idi,"  &a 


« 
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W  Less  commonly  as  in 


<< 


They  know  the  com 
Was  not  our  recompense,  resting  well  assured 
That  ne'er  did  service  for  it" — OnrioL  iii.  I.  122. 

The  use  of  that  for  who  «  "  and  they  "  is  archaic.     Acts  ziiL  43 : 

"They  sueden  Paul  and  Barnabas  that  spakun  and  counceileden 

hjm.''    Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva  have  which;  Rheims  and 

A.  V,  who, 

263.  Who  {a)  for  "and  he,"  "for  he,"  &c. 

''  Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising  and  pretended  flight ; 
Who  (and  he),  all  enraged,  will  banish  Valentine." 

T  G.o/ y.il  6.  88. 

'*  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
fVho  (and  I)  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk  t&it  (because  he)  appeals  me. " 

Rich.  11.  I  3.  17. 
"  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Csesar  hard 
Who  (since  he)  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey." 

y,  C  ii.  I.  216. 

Hence  who  is  ofita  at  some  distance  from  the  antecedent 

**  Archbishop,  It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 
Lord  Bardolph.  It  was,  my  lord  :  who  (for  he)  lined  himself 
with  hope."— 2  Hen.  IV.  L  3.  27. 

"To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  ^[uard, 
Whose  (for  his)  age  has  duums  in  it" — Lear,t  v.  3.  48. 
"I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance;  whose  (for  his)  trial' 
Aall  better  publish  his  commendation." — M,  of  V.  iv.  i.  166. 

''In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hears  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town  i<A  to  your  talk. 
Who  (and  I),  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd. 
Want  wit,  in  all,  one  word  to  understand." 

C.  ofE.  il  a.  163. 

So  Tmf.  iii.  I.  93  ;  A.  and  C.  I  3.  29  ;  Hen.  V.  I  Prologue,  88. 

264.  Who  personifies  irrational  antecedents.   (^)  ^v^ 

is  often  used  of  animals,  particularly  in  similes  where  they  are 
compared  to  men. 

"  I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. " — K,  J.  v.  7. 22. 

"  Or  as  a  bear  encompass'd  round  with  dogs, 
IVho  having  pinch'd  a  few  and  made  them  cry," 

3  Hen.  VL  il  i.  16 
M  2 
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So   1  Hen,  IV.  v.  2.  10;    2  Hen,  VL  iil  i.  254,    v.  I.  158? 
but  also  in  other  cases  where  action  is  attributed  to  them,  e.g. 

"A  lion  who  glared."— 7.  C.  L  3.  21. 

"  A  lioness  who  quickly  fell  before  him." — A,  Y.  L.  iv.  2. 18. 

ff^  is  also  used  of  inanimate  objects  regarded  as  persons. 

"The  winds 
IVko  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  tops."— 2/^.  /K  iil  i.  22. 

So  R.  and  J,  I  I.  119 ;  I  4.  100  :  "  The  winds .  .  .  who," 

*'  Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming." — 2  Hen,  IV.  v.  2.  128. 

"Night .  .  .  who:' -Hen.  V.  iv.  Prol.  21. 

"  Your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office  if  they  can  but  stay  you." — W,  T,  iv.  4.  ML 

"A  queen 
Over  her  passion,  who  most  rebel-like 
Sought  to  be  queen  o'er  her." — Lear,  iv.  2.  16. 

So  probably  in 

**  Your  eye 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on  X^'—Tempesi,  iu  1. 127. 

s,e.  "your  eye  which  has  cause  to  give  tearful  expression  to  the 
sorrow  for  your  folly." 

"My  arm'd  knee 
Who  boVd  but  in  my  stirrups." — Coriol,  iii  2.  119. 

But  is  who  the  antecedent  here  to  "me"  implied  in  "  my?"    {See 
2x8.) 

*?  The  heart 
Who  great  and  pufTd  iip  with  this  retinue." 

2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 120. 

So  V.  and  A.  191  and  1043,',  "her  heart.  .  .  who;*'    T,A,vi 
2.  9,  "my  breast .  .  .  who," 

The  slightest  active  force,  or  personal  feeling,  attributed  to  the  J 
antecedent,  suffices  to  justify  who.    Thus : 

"  The  dispersed  air  who  answered." — R.  of  L.  1805. 

\     "Applause 
Who  like  an  arch  reverberates.** — Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  3.  120. 

"  Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones 

Who  though  they  cannot  answer :*  &c — T.  y^.  iiu  I  88. 

"  Bushes, 
lis  fearful  of  him,  part,  through  whom  he  rushes." 

V,  and  A.  63U 
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So  "her  body  .  .  .  whOy^  R.  of  JL  1740 ;  "the  hairs  who  wave," 
V.  and  A.  306;  "lips  who  ,  .  .  still  blush,"  R.  and  J.  iil  3.  38  ; 
"sighs  w/w,"  .^.  andj,  iii.  5.  136;  "mouths  who,''  P.  of  T.  i.  4. 
83;  "palates  who"  P.  of  T,  1.  4.  S9  ;  "her  eyelids  who  like  sluices 
stopped,"  V.  and  A,  Sometimes  who  is  used  where  there  is  no 
notion  of  personality : 

"  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well," — K.  y.YL,\,  575. 

where  perhaps  rvho  is  used  because  of  the  pause  after  "world,"  in. 

the  sense  "though  it."   (See  263.)   If  there  had  been  no  comma  l)e- 

twecn  "world  "  and  the  relative,  we  should  have  had  ihat  or  which. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  we  may  distinguish  in 

"  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears  ; 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries." 

M.  of  V.il  7.  4. 

i.t.  "  the  first  of  gold,  and  it  bears  this  inscription  ;  the  second, 

(silver,)  which  carries,"  &c.     In  the  first  the  maierialt  in  the  second 

i^tpromiscy  is  regarded  as  the  essential  quality.     [Or  does  euphony 

prefer  which  in  the  accented,  who  in  the  unaccented  syllables  ?] 

In  almost  all  cases  where  who  is  thus  used,  an  action  is  implied, 

so  that  who  is  the  subject 

Whom  is  rare. 

"  The  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered." — Temp,  iii.  2.  62. 

265.  Which  (E.  E.  aclj.  hw-ilc, "  wh(a)-like")is  used  inter- 
changeably with  Who  and  That.  It  is  interchanged  with  who 
in 

"  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 


And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  power  conquered  all  France." 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3.  87. 
1-tke  who  (263),  which  implies  a  cause  in 

"  Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess*d. 
Which  (for  thou)  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself." 

Rich.  II  iL  I.  108. 

It  is  often  used  for  that  (see  261),  where  the  personal  antecedent 
is  vocatively  used  or  preceded  by  the  article  : 

•*  The  mistress  which  I  serve."—  Temp.  iii.  I.  6. 

^M.for^f,v.\.%^5^  w:  T,i  2,  455,  v.  2.  ea 
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"Abhorred  slave, 
f^ick  tny  point  of  gcodness  will  not  take." — Temf.  i  a.S61. 
"  And  tilou,  great  goddess  Nature,  vihkh  hast  made  it" 
»:  7".  iL  3.  lOi 
So  in  our  venion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

266.  Which,  like  Oat,  is  less  deSnite  than  who.  IVio  indicia 
an  individual,  ■uihkh  a  "Idnd  of  pecsoit ;"  vihe  is  "qui,"  mliitk 
"qualis." 

"  I  h' 
aho  (and  yet  they,  263)  have  died  holily  ii 
V.  I.  66. 

dismiss'd  offence  would  after  ffSIL" 
M. /or  Jtf.  iL  2.  lOi. 
"They  have — as  who  have  not,  thai  their  great  stare 
Throned  and  set  high  ?— servanta,  toAa  seem  no  less, 
IViici  are  to  France  the  spies  and  specnlatiDns 
Intelligent  of  our  state."— Zoir,  iii.  i.  21. 
Here  "wAir  seem  no  less"  is  parenthetical,  and  for  wis  might  be 
written  "they."     tf^iiA  means  "  of  such  a  liind  thai,"     Where 
"so  dear,"  "such,"  &c.  is  implied  in  the  anfecedent,  we  may  ei- 
pect  the  corresponding  uiiicA  (278)  in  the  relative : 
"  Antonio,  I  am  roanied  to  a  wife 
mici  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself."— ilf.  a/  V.  \v.  I.  288. 
When  the  antecedent  is  personal  and  plural,  tahick  is  genenH; 
preferred  to  (oia.      Which,  liie  that  (260),  often  precedes  laho. 
"  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
fVAich  was  thrust  from  Milan,  who,"  Sic—Temfat,  1. 1. 180. 

267.  The  ...  that;  that. . .  which,  in  A.-S.  "fre"  (the) 
was  the  relative  and  "se  "  the  article.  When  the  form  "  Jie"  <tliej 
became  the  article,  "that"  became  the  relative.  In  the  aime  way  it 
perhaps  arises  that  when  that  was  applied  to  the  antecedent,  the 
relative  form  prelerred  by  Shakespeare  was  which.      "  The  mas  liai 

"  whoever  says,"  and  (he  indefinite  that  is  snfiiclent ;  bul 
lan,"  being  more  deiinite,  requires  a  more  definite  relative, 
proper  name,  who  would  answer  tht  purpose ;  but  after 
lan,"  thai  b^ng  an  adjective,  "vihieh  man"  was  the  natural 
m,  leAieh  tidng  originally  also  an  adjective.     Hence  the 
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"  If  he  sees  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like 
That  anything  he  sees  which  moves  his  liking." — K,  ^  it  I.  5 '  2 

"  When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'er-masterest.'* — lb.  ii.  1. 109. 

Possibly  "that"  is  a  demonstrative,  and  **he"  is  used  for  "man" 

in  the  following,  which  will  account  for  the  use  of  which;  but  more 

probably  which  is  here  used  for  that^  and  there  is  a  confusion  uf 

cohstmctions. 

"  Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  our  host, 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart. "^-«fw.  V,  iv.  3.  84.* 

268.  Which  more  definite  than  That.    Generally  it  will  be 

tbund  that  which  is  more  definite  than  that.     Which  follows  a  name, 

that  a  pronoun : 

"  Here's  the  Lord  Say  which  sold  the  towns  in  France  ;  he  that 
made  us  pay  one-and-twenty  fifteens."— 2  .£fif».  VL  iv.  7.  23. 

Sometimes  which  is  used  in  this  sense  to  denote  an  individual 
or  a  defined  class,  while  thcU  denotes  a  hypothetical  person  or  an 
indefinite  class.     Hence 

"  And  such  other  gambol  faculties  a'  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  Prince  admits  him." — 2  Heii. 
IV,  il  4.  74. 

And  compare 

"  She  thai  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud,  &c. 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were" — Othello^  iL  1. 149. 

with  "  I  tind  that  she  which  late 

Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  :  who  (263),  so  ennobled. 
Is  as  'twere  bom  so." — A,  W,  ii.  3.  179. 
*'  It  is  a  chance  w?Uch  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  I  have  ever  felt"— Z«rr,  v.  3.  266. 

Which  states  a  fact,  that  a  probability,  in 
"  Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough."— i  Hen,  IV,  iil  2.  124. 
In  "  Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays 
TluU  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds  which^  without  profit,  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers." — Rich,  II,  iii  4.37. 

*  See  4x5  and  compare  T,A,m.  z.  151 ;  Lear^  iL  x.  68. 
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We  miut  eipkin  "  all  Che  heads  that  may  happen  to  look  too  loAj, 
■nd  the  weeds  wkiik,  oi  a  fact,  suck  the  fertility,"  &c. 

So  that  intiodoces  an  essential,  and  •whkh  an  accidental,  or  at  all 
erenu  a  less  essential  quality,  in  the  two  following  passages ; — 
"  (Thoa)  eommit'sl  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  fiist  wounded  tfafe." 

Rich.  IT.  iL  I.  «, 
"  Now  for  oar  Irish  wars. 
We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-headed  Items, 
Whkh  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else. 
But  only  they,  have  privil^e  to  live."  —  /*,  167. 
Thai  may  state  a  fact  with  a  notion  of  purpose  ; 

"  Now,  sir,  the  sound  Ihat  tells  {i.i.  to  tell)  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans  ■wkiik  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Whick  is  the  bell."— ^ir4.  //  v.  5.  67. 

269.  Which  with  repeated  antecedent.    Which  being  an 

adjective  frequently  accompanies  the  repeated  antecedent,  where 
definileness  is  desired,  or  where  care  must  be  taken  to  select  the 
right  antecedent 

"      Salisbury.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done 
But  spoke  the  harm  thai  is  by  others  done  ? 

Constancy.    M^iifh  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is—" 
^  ^  iii.  1.  31. 
"And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  her^, 
IVhich  fault  lies,"  &C—K:  %  I  i.  IIB ;  Rich.  II.  L  I.  lOi. 
This  may  sometimes  explain  why  luhich  is  used  instead  of  thai, 
and  why  that  is  preferred  after  [ 


:t  my  revenge  on  her  thai  injured  the* 
akeless ' 


Make  less  a  fault  which  I  intended  not  "~F.  Sk.  T.  I. 
An  antecedait  noun  ("fault")  can  be  repeated,  and  therefore 
can  be  represented  by  the  relative  vihick ;  an  antecedent  jn^inoun 
' '  her  "  cannot 
Sometimes  a  noon  of  similar  meaning  supplants  the  antecedent : 
"  Might's!  bespice  a  cap 
:  enemy  a  lasting  wink, 
kt  to  me  were  cordial,"— »^  T.  i.  3.  318 

;h.     The  above  repetition   is,   perhapa,   more 
efinile  "the  which" : 

t  of  valour  is  discritiait  1  in  Ikt  lakicA  bttter  part 
t"— I  Hen.  IV.  v.  4,  12s. 
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Somedmes  the  noun  qualified  by  which  is  not  repeated,  and  only 
lightly  implied  in  the  previous  sentence  : 

"Under  an  oak  ...  to  the  which  p,lace"—A.  K  Z.  il  I.  88. 

"Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be, 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush."— /^.  ii.  7.  119. 

The  question  may  arise  why  ''  the  "  is  attached  to  which  and  not 
to  who,    (The  instance 

*<  Your  mistress  from  the  whom  I  see 
There's  no  disjunction," — W,  T.  iv.  4.  589. 

is,  perhaps,  unique  in  Shakespeare.)  The  answer  is,  that  who  is 
considered  definite  already,  and  stands  for  a  noun,  while  which 
is  considered  as  an  indefinite  adjective  ;  just  as  in  French  we  have 
"/quel,"  but  not  **/«iui."  *'  The  which**  is  generally  used  either 
as  above,  where  tlie  antecedent,  or  some  word  like  the  antecedent, 
is  repeated,  or  else  where  such  a  repetition  could  be  made  if 
desired.  In  almost  all  cases  there  are  two  or  more  possible  antece- 
dents from  which  selection  must  be  made.  (The  use  of  "/rtjuel" 
is  similar.) 

"To  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude^  of  ^^  which  (multitude) 
we  being  members  should  bring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous  members." 
'-Coriol  ii  3.  10. 

"  Lest  yovx  justice 
Prove  violettce,  in  the  which  (violence)  three  great  ones  suffer." 

m  T,  ii.  I.  128. 

**  Eight  hundred  nobles 
In  name  of  tendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers. 
The  which  (nobles)  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments." 

Rich,  IL  i.  I.  90. 

"The  which"  is  also  naturally  used  after  a  previous  "which." 

"The  present  business 
Which  noVs  upon  us  :  without  the  which  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent." — Temp.  L  i.  188. 

**The  chain 
Which  God  he  knows  I  saw  not,  for  the  which 
He  did  arrest  me."— C.  of  E.  v.  i.  280. 

S7L  Which  for  "  which  thing/'  often  parenthetically. 

"  Camillo, 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman,  thereto 
Clerk -like  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names." — W.  T,  i.  2.  89& 
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Very  often  the  "  thing"  most  be  gathered  not  from  what  iireceJa 
but  frx>m  what  follows,  as  in 

"  And,  -iDhick  became  him  hke  a  prince  indeed. 

He  made  a  blnshmg  'cital  of  himselt" — I  Hm.  IV,  v.  i.  6%. 
"  And,  vihiih  was  strange,  the  one  lo  hke  the  other 
As  conld  not  be  distinguiihed." — C.  ofE.  L  l.  G8. 
That  is  rarelj  thus  used  by  Shakespeare ; 

"  And,  that  is  worse. 
The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  ion  yonog  Heniy  Percy, 
With  fill  Aeir  ponrerfiil  friend^  are  fl^  to  him. 

Rick.  II.  iL  2.  6S. 
Often,  however,  in  our  A.  V.  that  in  "rta(  is,  behig  interpreted," 
is  the  rdatlre,  though  a  modem  reader  would  not  perceive  it 

"I  was  never  so  berhymed  smce  Pythagoras'  time  that  (whenJI 
was  an  Irish  cat,  ™^:4  I  can  hardly  remember."— ^.Ki,iill.l88. 

"Ill  resolve  you, 
iVhich  to  you  shall  seem  probable,  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents."— 7mj».  v.  l.  2*9. 
i.i.  "I  will  explain  to  you  (aniitlu  explanatan  shall  seem  probable) 
every  one  of  these  accidents." 

"  My  honoor's  at  the  slalte,  ■mhUh  (danger)  to  defeat 
I  must  produce  my  power." — A.  If.  li.  3.  166, 
"  Even  as  I  have  tried  in  many  other  occurrences,  ivAui  Gesar 
affirmed  (ce  que  dit  Cfear),  that  Often,"  &C. — MONTAIGNE,  36. 

372.  Which  for  "as  to  which."  Hence  wiUA  and  "the 
wiici"  are  loosely  used  adverbially  for  "as  to  wbich."  So  in 
lAtia,  "quod"  in  "qoodsL" 

"  Showers  of  blood, 
TA^  tuhith  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbrokc 
It  is  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedew,"  &c 

Ski.  II.  iu.  3.  4S. 
"  With  unrestrained  loose  companions — 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers  ; 
Which  he,  yonn^,  wanton,  and  effemmate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  poml  of  honoiu-,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew."— ^i:4.  //.  v.  3.  10, 
Bui  God  be  thanked  for  prevention : 
Wiick  I  m  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice." 
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273.  Which.    It  is  hard  to  explain  the  following : 

"  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance  which  Pyramus  which  Thisbe  is 
the  better. "—i!/.  N.  D,  v.  i.  325. 

anless  which  is  used  for  the  kindred  "  whether. " 

In    "  My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which" 

Hamlet^  iv.  7.  18. 

there  is  perhaps  a  confusion  between  '*be  it  either"  and  *'be  it 
whichever  of  the  two."  Perhaps,  however,  **  either"  may  be  taken 
in  its  original  sense  of  **  one  of  tlie  two,"  so  that  **  either  which  "  is 
"which-one-so-ever  of  the  two." 

274.  Who  for  whom.  The  inflection  of  who  is  frequently  n^- 
kcted. 

"  Who  I  myself  struck  down."— JI/dEf3<!/^,  iii.  i.  123. 

'*  Who  does  the  wolf  love  ?    The  lamb."— Ovw/.  ii.  I.  8. 

Compare  f^  7:  iv.  4.  66,  v.  i.  109. 

Apparently  it  is  not  so  common  to  omit  the  m  when  <the  whom 
is  governed  by  a  preposition  whose  contiguity  demands  the  inflection: 

"  There  is  a  mystery  with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle." — Tr,  and  Cr,  iiu  3.  201. 

Compare  especially, 

"  Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends. 
To  whom  he  sends." — L,  L.  L.  ii.  i.  2. 

The  interrogative  is  found  without  the  inflection  even  after  a  pre- 
position: 

"  C  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui,  To  whoV'—Cymb,  iv.  2.  75 ;  Othdlo,  i.  2.  62. 

"Withw^f"— 0/^/<7,  iv.  2.  99. 

And  in  a  dependent  question : 

"The  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  asked  for  who," — Macbeth,  iv.  3.  171. 

In  the  following,  who  is  not  the  object  of  the  preposition  : 

'*This  is  a  creature  .  .  .  might  make  proselytes 
O/zvA?  she  but  bid  follow."—^  T,  v.  I.  109. 

RELATIVAL  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

275. — So  as.  Bearing  in  mind  that  as  is  simply  a  contraction 
for  "all-so"  ("alse,"  "als,"  "as"),  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
Mme  interchanging  of  so  and  as^ 
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We  still  retain  *^as  ,  »,  so**:  **As  I  had  expected  so  it  happened," 
but  seldom  use  "so  , ,  .  <w,"  preferring  **as  . .  .  as;**  except  wherej* 
(as  in  the  above  phrase)  requires  special  emphasis.  The  Elizabethans 
frequently  used  so  before  as. 

**  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds." 

Macbeth,  i.  2.  4^1 

'*  Look  I  so  pale,  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ?" 

Rich.  IIL\\.  I.  83. 

"And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell." — Hamlet,  ii.  I.  82. 

"  Thou  art  so  full  of  fear* 
As  one  with  treasure  laden." — V.  attd  A. 

"  Fair  and  fair  and  twice  so  fair 
As  any  shepherd  may  be." — Peele. 

"All  j(;  soon  Af!"—-^.  and  J.  i.  I.  140. 

This  is  not  very  common  in  Shakespeare.  Nor  is  it  common  to 
find  so  for  as  where  the  clause  containing  the  second  as  is  implied 
but  not  expressed. 

"  Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much." 

I  Hen,  VI.  il  I.  53. 

If  the  relatival  cls  precedes,  so,  not  as,  must  follow  as  the  demon- 
strative. The  exception  below  is  explicable  as  being  a  repetition  of 
a  previous  cls  used  demonstratively  : 

'*  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king, 
As  little  joy  may  you  suppose  in  me 
That  I  enjoy."— ^i;:>5.  III.  i  3.  153. 

"That  "is  the  relative. 

Ben  Jonson  (p.  789)  writes  as  follows  on  so  and  as  :  "  When  the 

comparison  is  in  quantity,  then  so  goeth  before  and  as  followeth. 

*  Men  wist  in  thilk  time  none 
So  fair  a  wight  as  she  was  one.' — Gower,  lib.  i. 

Dut  if  the  comparison  be  in  quality,  then  it  is  contrary. 

*  For,  as  the  fish,  if  it  be  dry, 
Mote,  in  default  of  water  dye  : 
Right  so  without  air  or  live, 
No  man  ne  beast  might  thrive.* — Gower." 
So  as\&  frequently  used  for  so  that,     (See  109.) 
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This  coustraction  is  genenlly  found  with  the  past  and  future 
indicative,  but  we  sometimes  find  **  so  as  he  may  see/'  for  "  J9  that 
he  may  see."    "  ^  at  ''  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive  in 

"  And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way/' — M,  ND/m,2, 859. 

Compare  the  use  of  &i  with  the  subjunctive  in  Greek.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  saying,  "I  come  so  that  (le.  in  which  way) 
I  may  see,"  than  for  saying,  *'  I  come  so  as  (i.e.  in  which  way)  I 
may  see."    We  sometimes  find  so  as  that  for  so  asm  this  sense. 

The  so  is  omitted  after  as  in  the  adjurations 

*'^As  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my  hands,  (so)  help  me  to  a 
candle,"— 7:  N  iv.  2.  86. 

where  at  means  "  in  which  degree,"  and  so  "in  that  degree."  Hence 
ax  approximates  to  **if." 

It  would  seem  that  **  as .  .  ,  so**  are  both  to  be  implied  from  the 

previous  verse  in 

*'  Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
(As)  young  in  limbs,  (so)  in  judgment  old." 

M,  of  V,  ii.  7.  71. 

276.  As  •  •  •  as.    The  first  As  is  sometimes  omitted  : 
"A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are 
As  ever  oflfered  foul  play  in  a  state." — i  Hm,  IV,  iii.  2.  168. 

''He  pants  and  looks  {as)  pale  or  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels." 

T:  iV.  iii  4.  828;  Tempest,  v.  i.  289. 

In  the  expresnon  "old  as  I  am,"  &c.  we  almost  always  omit  the 
first  as,     Shakespeare  often  inserts  it>: 

"As  near  the  dawning^  provost,  as  it  is." — M,  for  M,  iv.  2.  97. 

"  But  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish  himself  in 
Thames  up  to  the  neck."— Z^.  V,  iv.  i.  118. 

The  expression  is  elliptical :  "(be  it)  as  cold  as  it  is." 

277.  That  .  .  .  that,  that .  .  .  (as)  to.    That  is  stiU  used 

provincially  for  such  and  so:   e.g.    "He  is  that  foolish  that  he 

understands  nothing."    So 

**  From  me  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage." — Hamlet,  i.  5.  48. 

That  is  more  precise  than  "  of  that  kind"  or  "such." 

That,  meaning  "  such,"  is  used  before  the  infinitive  where  we  use 

the  less  emphatic  "the." 
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a  should  itead  her  most?"— -4.  W:  v.  3.  86. 
SoT".  A^i.  I.  88;  RkA.  ///.  i.  4.  257;  and  ^orf<rt,  iv.  3.    Ji- 
"  There  cannot  be 
TSfl/  vulture  in  yon  to  devour  10  many." 
Thn  omisdon  of  "as"  after  Mo/  meaning  "so,"  is  illostraJed  bj 
the  omiiaon  of  "as"  after  "so  "  (iSl). 

278.  Snob  which.  SacA  (in  Early  English,  "swulc,"  "snilc," 
"Boilch,"  "uch")  was  by  derivation  the  natural  antecedent  to 
■wkick;  tuck  meaning*  "so-like,"  "so-in-lund^  wkiek  meaning 
"what-lilte,"  "  what-in-kind  ?  "    Hence — 

¥at  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in." — M,pr  M,  if.  2.  111- 
"  There  rooted  between  them  such  an  aiTection  w&ici  cannot 
choose  but  branch  now,"— »C  T.  I  I.  2S. 
So  m  T.  iv.  4.  783 ;  Cori^.  iii.  x.  105. 
Compare     "  Duly  tit  great  tiiiicA  wit  fo  poor  ai  mine 

May  make  seem  bare. " — Miiti.  36. 
Similarly  tehici  is  insularly  used  after  "too  :" 
"And  salt  Im  little  vihuh  may  season  ;^ve 
To  her  foul-uinted  flesh."— J/:  Ado,  iv.  I.  111. 
Wimt  follows  tuch  in 

"  Such  I  will  have  lahmn  I  ai 

279.  Sach  that;  so  ■  ■  ■  that  (rel);  Bach  ■  ■  ■  wbns. 

Hence  luch  is  used  with  other  relatival  words : 

"Such  allowed  infirmities  thattaaatj 
Is  never  free  o£"— »^  7:  i  a.  288. 
"To  luch  a  man 
no  fleeril«  tell-tale,  "-j:  C.  L  3.  116. 
LO  10  firm  lint  cannot  be  seduced."— ^  C.lz.  Sit, 
ither  was  a  witch,  and  one  to  strong 
luld  control  the  moon."— 7i«;>.  v.  i.  270 ;  i*.  31( 
perfection  is  le  absolnte 
)me  impunity  doth  not  pollute." — R.  of  L, 

' '  Who's  sa  gross 
!«th  not  this  palpable  device  Y'—RicM.  III.  iii.  &  It 

"  Such  things  were 
ere  most  precious  to  me." — Machelh,  iv.  3.  2S1. 
n«"ti>M-like''(riM/.  hi.}.»g)isiplKnuiB. 
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"  For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak 
Thai  heals  the  wound  and  cures  not  the  disgrace." 

Sonn,  34. 

Coriol  ul  2.  55 ;    T,  G,  of  V.  iv.  4.  70;    A,W.\.l,  221 ;    Lear, 
ii  2.  127 ;  Otkdlo,  iil  3.  417. 

Heuce  it  seems  probable  that  that  is  the  relative,  having  for  tit 
aniutdent  the  preuious  sentence^  in  the  following  passages  fipom 
Spenser: — 

"  Whose  loftie  trees  ydad  with  summei's  pride 

Did  spred  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide."-^/I  Q,  L  i.  7. 
"(He)  Shook  him  so  hard  ihat  forced  him  to  speak.*' — Ib,^ 

Similarly  "And  the  search  so  slow 

Which  could  not  trace  them." — Cymh,  L  I.  65. 

The  licence  in  the  use  of  these  words  is  illustrated  by^ 
"  In  me  tbou  seest  the  twilight  of  stuh  day 
As^  after  sunset,  fieideth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie 
As  on  the  death-bed." — Sonn,  73. 

In  the  first  case  stuh  as  is  used,  because  which  follows ;   in  tlie 
lecond,  such  that,  because  as  follows.     So  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  41-46 : 
**Such  an  act  that ....  such  a  deed  as.** 

Snch,  80,  where : 

**Soch  a  schoole  where  the  Latin  tonge  were  properly  and 
perfitlie  spoken." — AscH.  45. 

'*  In  no  place  so  unsanctified 
Where  such  as  thou  mayest  find  him." — Macbeth,  iv.  2.  81. 

*^So  narrow  where  one  but  goes  abreast" 

Tr.  and  Cr.  iii  3.  165. 


280.  That  as.  We  now  use  only  such  with  as,  and  only  that 
with  which.  Since,  however,  such  was  frequently  used  with  whkk^ 
naturally  that  was  also  used  with  as  {in  which  way)  used  for  which. 
Thus  as  approaches  the  meaning  of  a  relative  pronoun. 


ess 


"  I  have  not  from,  your  eyes  that  gentlenes 
As  I  was  wont  to  have.  — J.  C.  i  2.  33. 

"  Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us." — lb,  174. 
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**  Those  arts  they  have  as  I  could  put  into  them.'' 

Cymb.  V.  5.  M8. 

"  Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burned 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  at  Calydon." — zHen,  VLli.  288. 

"  With  that  ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont" 

Lear,  I  4.  68. 
So  after  Mat; 

*'  I  beseech  you  do  me  this  courteous  office  as  to  know  what  my 

offence  is."— 7:  A^.  iii  4-  278. 

Similarly 

"  With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love." 

Rich,  IIL'XL\,VL 

Either  (l)  the  nominative  is  omitted  (see  399),  or  (2)  as  is  put  for 
who,  the  relative  to  an  implied  antecedent,  in  : 

"Two  goodly  sons, 
And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguish'd  but  by  names." 

C  ofE,  I  I.  52L 

ue,  (i)  **so  like  that  (they)  could  not  be,"  as  being  used  for  that 
(see  109) ;  or  (2)  "  the  one  so  like  the  other,"  &c.  is  loosely  used  for 
**  the  two  so  like  each  other  as  could  not  be  distinguished." 

Similarly  as  is  used  as  a  relative  after  an  antecedent  implied,  hat 
not  expressed,  by  so  with  an  adjective  : 

"  I  cannot  but  be  sad,  so  heavy-sad 
As  ,  ,  ,  makes  me  faint." — Rich,  II,  ii.  2.  31. 
i,e,  **1  feel  such  sadness  cts,** 

281  So  (as)-  Under  the  Relative  we  have  seen  that  sometimes 
the  antecedent,  sometimes  the  relative,  is  omitted,  without  injury  to 
the  sense.  Similarly  in  relatival  constructions,  e.g.  so , ,  *as, 
so ,  .  ,  that,  &c.  one  of  the  two  can  be  omitted. 

The  as  is  sometimes  omitted  : 

**  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond 
(as)  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unjust  slumbers." 

Rich,  III  ii  3. 8«. 

**So  fond  \i,e,  foolish]  (as)  to  come  abroad." 

M,ofV,m.x.  10. 

**  No  woman's  heart 
So  big  (as)  to  hold  so  much." — T,  N.  ii.  4.  99. 
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bhall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  &ir  stars 

(as)  On  equal  terms  to  give  mm  chastisement  V 

Rich,  II.  iv.  I.  21. 
R.  and  J,  il  3.  91 ;  Macbtth,  u.  3.  66 ;  Rich,  II,  iu.  3.  12. 

Ai  or  who  is  omitted  in : 

"And  while  it  is  so^  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it" — T,  ofSk,  v.  2. 144 

ie,  "None  is  so  thirsty  (who)  will  deign"  where  we  should  say  '*as 
to  deign."    Less  prol»bly,  "  none  (be  he  how)  so  (ever)  dry." 
So  and  cu  are  both  omitted  in  : 

"Be  not  (w)  fond 
{At)  To  think  that  Cssar  bears  such  rebel  blood."— 7.  C.  iiL.  I.  40. 

282.  So  (that).    The  that  is  sometimes  omitted. 

''  I  am  j^  much  a  fool  (that)  it  would  be  my  disgrace." 

Macb,  iv.  2.  27. 

283.  (So)  that.    So  before  that  is  very  frequently  omitted : 

^*'Ros5,  The  victory  fell  on  us.    Dune,  Great  happiness  ! 
Ross,  (So)  that  now  Sueno,  the  Norway's  king,  craves  composi- 
tion."—-Afo^^rfA,  i.  2.  69. 

Compare  Macb,  i  7.  8,  il  2.  7,  ii.  2.  24 ;  ^  C  i.  I.  60. 

In  all  these  omissions  the  missing  word  can  be  so  easily  supplied 

from  its  correspondent  that  the  desire  of  brevity  is  a  sufficient 

explanation  of  the  omission. 

**  A  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  o'  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  aU, 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name." — L,  L,  Z.  v.  2.  9. 

284.  That,  for  because^  when.  Since  that  represents  different 
cases  of  the  relative,  it  may  mean  **  in  that,*'  "  for  that"  **  because  " 
("quod"),  " or  at  zohich  time  "  (" quum  "). 

In,  or  for  that: 

"  Unsafe  the  while  that  we  must  lave  our  honours,"  &c. 

Macbeth,  iii.  2.  S2. 

O,  spirit  of  love  !    How  quick  and  fresh  art  thou 
That  (in  Uiat),  .  .  .  nought  enters  there  but,"  &c 

T.  N  I  I.  10. 
**  Like  silly  beggars 
Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  shame, 
That  (because)  many  have  and  others  must  sit  there, 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease." 

Rich,  II,  y.  5.  27. 
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\Kflhai'CSi.aaaiXtA\^taixiL"—-Gtn.  iL  17. 

it  (he  time  of  night 

le  graves  all  npmg  wide, 

me  leU  forthtii  sprite.  "—M.  N.  D.  t.  i.  VS. 

t  Daessa  until  erentfde, 

lynyng  lamps  in  Jove's  high  coone  were  liL" 

Spbns.  /l  Q.  i  5.  19. 

"Is  not  this  the  da; 
iennia dwold  pve  answer  of  bsc  choice?" 

M.  N.  D.  a.  I.  in. 
the  jadgmeot  that  j^ninelf  arise, 
e  in  this  and  dwell  in  loreiV  ejea." — iSmm.  5$. 
1  Aai,"  appaientlj  "  then  whtK."     (a  Htn.  IV.  tv. 

that  are  now  nipeneded  by  the  old  int^nogaliTcs 
lit  as,  eren  in  Shakespeare's  time,  many  of  (be  uses 
transferred  to  the  inteiiogatit'es  tnio  and  •alach. 
[  will  confess  thj  Other's  wealth 
s  first  motive  thil  I  wooed  thee,  Anne." 

M.  fV.o/Km.t.lL 
or  viAy,  I  wooed  thee." 

U  for  vii^  is  still  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
1/ 1  know,"  4c.     It  is  omitted  after  "now"  in 
If)  I  am  retnm'd,  and  that  war  thoi^ts 
eii  [riaces  vacant,  in  thor  rooou 
pug  soft  and  delicate  de^res." — JIf,  Ade,  \.  I.  303. 
1.  170  (  AT.  JV.  D.  iv.  1.  07,  109. 


w  thy  image  doth  appear 
iblance  Hibtf  I  loved  It  Erst. "— ^ 


semblance  that  I  loved  it  Erst."— ^  Ada,  v.  1. 260; 

mtted  and  then  inserted.  The  purely  conjonctionil 
Itratedby  the  Elizabethan  habit  of  omitting  it  at  tlic 
ntettce,  where  the  constmction  is  obvious,  and  then 
meet  a  more  distant  clause  with  the  conjnndiaa  on 
depends.     In  moat  cases  the  subjects  of  the  dauM 
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*'T/V  ere  it  not  thy  sour  Idsure  gave  sweet  leave, 
And  that  thou  teachest  **^&?««.  39. 

"If  this  Uw 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  toiumbed  im^Us,  resist  the  same.*' 

TV.  and  Cr,  il  2.  179. 

This  may  eicplain  (without  reference  to  *'  but  that,"  122) : 

"If  fix>sts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial"— Z.  A  A  v.  2.  818. 

For  "if /M"  see  287. 

"  Think  I  am  dead,  and  that  even  here  thou  takest. 
As  from  my  death-bed, .my  last  living  leave." 

Rich,  IL  V.  I.  88. 

So  TIA^.  V.  I.  126;  »:  7!  L  2.  84 ;  A  aiwf  C.  iiL  4.  31 ;  P. 
(fT.  i  Gowcr,  11. 

"I  love  and  hate  her,  for  she's  fair  and  royal. 
And  thai  she  hath  all  worthy  parts  more  exquisite. " 

Cymb,  iii.  5.  71. 
le.  ** fir  that''  or  "because." 

"She^ays  I  am  not  £ur,  that  I  lack  manners  ; 
She  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me." 

A.  K  L.  iv.  2.  16. 

In  the  above  example  the  that  depends  upon  a  verb  of  speech 
implied  in  "  calls."    This  construction  is  still  more  remarkable  in — 

"But  here's  a  villain  that  would  &ce  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him. " — C.  o/E,  iii.  i.  7. 

Compare  the  French  use  of  "que"  instead  of  repeating  "si," 
"qnaad,"  &c. 

286.  Whatsoever  that,    in  the  following  there  is  probably  an 
eUqwis: 

"  This  and  what  needful  else  (there  be) 
7:^ calls  upon  }iE,'*^Macbfth,  v.  8.  72. 

"Till  whatsoever  star  {it  be)  that  guides  my  moving 

Points  on  me  graciously  mth  fair  aspect" — Scnn,  26. 
",'As  if  that  whatsoever  god  {it  be)  who  leads  him 
•  Were  slily  crept  into  ms  human  powers." — Coriol,  il  I.  235. 

In  the  latter,  that  is  probably  the  demonstrative.    It  might,  how> 
«er,  be  the  conjunctional  that.    See  "  if  that,''  2S7. 

o  2 
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267.  Ibftt  ts  ■  couiunctional  affix.    Just  ag  to  and  lU  arc  affixed 
to  vihe  (whojo),  sbAoi  <whenso),  •where  (whereas,  whcresoX  in  orfer 
to  give  a  lelatiTe  meaniiig  Co  noids  tliat  were  ohginallj  inteitt^adre, 
in  the  same  way  that  was  frequently  aiGxed.* 
"  When  that  the  poor  have  cried." 

y  C.  iiL  2.  B8  i  T.  N.  V.  1.  M. 
"  Why  that."— Htn.  V.  v.  i.  Si. 
"  Vou  may  imagine  him  upon  BlackheaCh, 
When  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  bonte 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  swoid 
Before  him  through  the  dty." — I/eri.  V.  v.  Prolt^iw,  IT. 
So  A.  Y.  L.  iL  7.  76  i  ii.  3.  117.     Thi»,  with  the  above,  eiplaiaa 
"Edmund.    IfSm  by  no  means  he  could. 
Cieucater.  Porsoc  him,  ho  I  go  after.     By  no  means  what  ? 
Edmund.   Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  yout  lordship, 
But  that  1  told  him,"  k'C^—ljar,  ii,  i.  47. 
Gradually,  as  the  interrogatives  were  recognized  as  relatives,  tlic 
force  of  that,  so,  at,  in  "when  that"  "whenjo,"  "when  as" 
seems  to  have  tended  to  mal:e  the  relative  more  general  and  in- 
definiCe  \   "who  so"  being  now  nearly  (and  once  quite)  as  indeS- 
nite  as  "whosoever."    The  "  ever  "  was  added  when  the  "EO"had 
begun  to  lose  its  force.     In  this  sense,  by  aiiali^,  that  was  attached 
to  other  words,  such  as  "\S,"  "though,"  "why,"  &c 
' '  If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome." — M.  0/  V.m.z.  22t 
Compare 

"  If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself  in  base  and  abject  routs." 

a  Hat.  IV.  iv.  1.  32 ;   T.  N:\.  5.  824,  v.  1.  871 
So  Lear.  Y.  3.  282  ;  BUh.  Ill  ii.  2,  7. 

The  fuller  form  is  found,  Chauc  Pard.Tale,  375:  ".^  so  were 
^/ I  might;"  and  Lodge  writes,  ".^solmoum."  Similarly,  "If 
__  v.  .1,™,  J......  ■■  ^Coriet.  v.  14.  S8. 

"—//«.  V.  V.  2.  46. 

It." 

rial.  L  I.  144  ;  Zear,  iv.  6.  21fl  ;   7:  jV.  I  J.  18. 

-/fw.  n  a  4. 142;  7:  A^  iii  4. 334. 

at."—i  HcB.  VI.  iv.  I.  28. 

berc  our  Vcnioa  has  '*  WliowevrBhalldoLbt  wiUoTUT 
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*'So  as  thai,^  freqiiently  found. 

''Since  tAat.^—Macd,  iv.  3. 106;  Ric^  IIL  v.  3.  202. 

**ffcw  tkaV*  is  also  frequent  We  also  find  that  frequently  affixed  to 

prepositions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  conjunctival  meaning : 

''For  that'*  (Macb.  iv.  3.  185);   "in  that;""  " after  that,''  &c 

The  Folio  has 

"  Your  vertue  is  my  priuiledge  :  for  that 
It  is  not  night  when  I  doe  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  thinke  I  am  not  in  the  night" 

M.  N  Z>.  ii.  I.  220. 

The  Glo^  omits  the  full  stop  after  "face,"  making  "for  that" 

(hecause)  answer  to  "therefore."     Others  remove  the  stop  after 

"privil^e  "  and  place  it  after  "  for  that." 

Hence  we  find  "  but  that"**  where  we  should  certainly  omit  that 

"  The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too."— ^<f».  V.  L  i.  26. 

288.  That,  origin  of.  is  that^  when  used  as  above,  demonstrative 

or  relative  ?   The  passage  quoted  above  from  Chaucer,*  "If^o  were 

ihat^^  renders  it  probable  that  a  similar  ellipsis  must  be  supplied 

with  the  other  conjunctions :  "  Though  (it  be)  M^/,"  "Since  (it  is) 

thatp  &c     With  prepositions  the  case  is  different,  e,g,  "  for  that^* 

"'mthat,"  "  aSter  that,'*    Forthis  use  of  Mtf/ can  be  traced  to  A.-S., 

where  we  find  "for  Jw/w  J>/,"  i.e,  "for  this  purpose  that,"  "after 

J«»f  >e,"  &C.      Here  "J»am"  is  more  emphatic  than  *'\>e,"  and 

evidently  gave  rise  to  the  English  that.    But  "  J»am  "  was  the  A.  -S. 

demonstrative.     It  follows  that  the  that  is  (by  derivative  use,  at  all 

events)  demonstrative  in  "for  that"  or,  perhaps  we  should  say, 

stands  as  an  abridgment  for  "  that  (demonst)  that  (reL)."    In  fact, 

we  can  trace  the  A.-S.  "after  Jw/w  >e"  to  the  E.  E.  "after  that 

that,"  and  so  to  the  later  "after  that."    Hence  we  must  explain 

"The  rather 
F(fr  that  I  saw  the  tyrant*s  power  afoot" — Macd.  iv.  3.  185. 

as  *'  for  that  (that),  i>.  for  that^  because,  I  saw."  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  say  that  that  in  "  sii;ice  that"  is,  by  derivative  use,  demon* 
strative.  On  the  contrary,  "since"  in  itself  (si)>-l>an)  contains  the 
ilemonstrative^  and  "  since  that"  corresponds  to  "  si>->an  ]>at"  where 
thai{^)  is  relative.  And  similarly  "  though  that"  corresponds  to 
the  A.-S.  ">eah  K"  where  that  (J>e)  is  the  relative.    The  that  in 

*  Comgan  <'  If  50  be  that" 
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"after  that,"  "before  that"  fanites  comparison  with  the  "qnua" 
in  "poEtquam"  and  " anteqnam,"  thou^  in  the  Latin  it  is  die 
■Dtecedent,  not  the  relative,  that  is  suppicised.  The  tendency  of 
the  relative  to  assume  a  conjunctianal  meaning  i»  illustrated  by  llic 
post-daiucU  phrase,  "dico^un/ (orfiiia)  venun  est," in  the  plan 
of  the  dasrical  "dieo  id  venmi  esse."  Hany  of  the  above  Eliia- 
bethan  phiases,  which  are  now  disused,  maj  be  illustrated  isaa 
French  :  "  Sinei  that"  "  puisque  ;"  "  liimgA  that,"  "quo!  quei' 
"ieforithat,"  "avast  que,"  &c.  Instead  of  "fir  that,"  vre  find  in 
French  flie  full  form,  "par  ceque,"  <'.ft  "hj  that {iaa,)  that {tti.).' 
It  is  probable  that  Chancer  and  Mandeville,  if  not  eariier  vriten, 
were  inHuenced  in  their  use  of  the  conjnnctional  that  hj  Fnncli 
tisage.  Even  in  the  phiaae  "I  sa^fthatit  is  true,"  Hfcj/nu^bea- 
ptained  as  having  a  relatival  force  (like  tn,  "  quod,  "and  the  Fitadi 
"que"),  meaning,  "I  say  in  vihat  way,  hvw  that.  It  is  true."  In  the 
phrase,  "I  come  that  (in  the  ■way  in  tehiek:  'u^*  £t,  'afin  que') 
I  majr  se^"  the  relatival  force  of  that  is  stiU  more  evident 

289.  As  is  used  in  th«  same  waf  as  a  eonjnnctional  affix.    Thm 

"  Pirates  .  .  .  still  reveUing  like  lords  till  all  be  goae  - 
ff^itbiu  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them."— 3  Hen  VI.  L  I.  2211. 
"Whenat:" 
"ff^imaithememyhnllibeententooDe.''— 3^^  VlXi.1\ 
"  When  at  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain." — li,  u.hii- 
So  a.  V.  7.  8i 

"  Whereas"  i«  ased  by  us  metaphorically.     But  Shakespeare  his 
"  Unto  St  Alban'a, 
Where  ai  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk." 

a  jy«  r/  1 1.  H. 
back  retoumed  to  the  princely  Place, 
•as  an  errant  knight .  .  .  they  new  arrived  find." 

Spbks.  F.Q.\.L  Si. 
f"  is  used  in  earlier  English.  "iWe  tliat"i*sl9o 
Er  in  a  local  sense. 

e  "so"  in  "whenro,"  "whercro"  &c,  is  neariytbe 
ng,  juai  as  it  is  the  Same  in  derivation,  with  theC 
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290.  Verbs,  Transitive  (formation  of).      The  tennination  en 

(the  infinitxve  inflection)  is  sufficient  to  change  an  English  monosyl- 

labicnoim  or  adjective  into  a  verb.  Thus  "heart"  becomes  "heart^»/' 

"light,"  "lightm/'   "glad,"   "gladdw,"  &c.      The  Ucence  with 

which  adjectives  could  be  converted  into  verbs  is  illustrated  by 

"£che  that  enhaundth  hym  schal  be  hwid,  and  he  that  nukith 
hymadf  shall  be  highW^ — Wickliffs,  St  Luke  xiv.  11. 

In  the  general  destruction  of  inflections  which  prevailed  during 

'  the  Elizabethan  period,  en  was  particularly  discarded.      It  was 

therefore  dropped  in  the  conversion  of  nouns  and  adjectives  into 

verbs,  except  in  some  cases  where  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  to 

distinguish  a  noun  or  adjective  from  a  verb.    (So  strong  was  the 

discarding  tendency  that  even  the  ^  in  "  owen,"  "to  possess,"  was 

dropped,  and  Shakespeare  continually  uses  "owe"  for  "owen" 

or"own"*(7:  N.  L  5.  829;  Rich,  II.  iv.  i.  185).  The«hasnow 

been  restored.)    But  though  the  infinitive  inflection  was  generally 

dropped,  the  converting  power  was  retained,  undiminished  by  the 

absence  of  the  condition.     Hence  it  may  be  said  that  any  noun 

or  adjective  could  be  converted  into  a  verb  by  the  Elizabethan 

uthors,  generally  in  an  active  signification,  as — 

''Which  harpies  (makes  happy)  those  that  pay  the  willing  lover." 

•Smn,  II. 

"Time  will  unfair  (deface)  that  (which)  fieiirly  doth  excel ",—7J.  5. 
So: 

Balnid  (healed).— Z«zr,  iii  6.  106. 

Bam.—^^Bams  a  harvest."—-^.  ofL. 

Bench  (sit). — Lear,  iil  6.  40. 

-fftfW (embolden).— "  Not  balds  the  king."— Z^ar,  v.  I.  26. 

Braht,  **  Such  stufi*  as  madmen 

Tongue  and  brain  not." — Cymb.  v.  4.  147. 

ie.  **  such  stuff  as  madmen  use  their  tongues  in,  but  not  their 

brains." 

Child.—**  ChUding  autumn."—-^.  N.  D.  U.  i.  112:  i.e.   "autumn 
producing  fruits  as  it  were  children," 

CUmate.^^*  ClimaUs  (neut.)  [Hves]  here."— »^  71  v.  i.  170. 

Cawardal. — "  That  hath  so  arwardedzsA  chased  your  blood."— /^ 
V.  ii.  2.  76. 

*  Compare  "  The  gates  are  o^^  CorioL  I  4.  4». 


■ 
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CflfCtobeonv).— "Nay,  if  heny"!/."— CV»m/.  t.  i.  6. 

ZXmjfcr  (make  di»a»troii3-looking). — "  The  hole*  where  eye*  jboaU 

be  which  pitifully  disaster  the  checks."— A  and  C.  IL  7. 18. 
False.—"  Has  /aJio/  his  feith."— SpBNs.  ^  Q.  i.  ig.  48, 
Famt. — "^BiwhiswiL" — Sotttt.  84. 

Fault.— "CanniA  fault  {ixai.)  twice."— N.  i*.  Pref.;  B.  J./iir-iiii  J 
Fatlt. — "  AaA/aNing  saifk  as  staod  not  in  their  likine." 

Cerul.  L  1. 130. 


Fmii.  "  My  master  loves  her  Imly, 

And  I,  poor  monster, /wH^HS  much  on  him."— 7!  ^.  iL  i.  3S. 
FmI  (stultify).  ' '  Why,  that's  the  way 

To/mI  their  preparations,"— ,^.  atui  C.  v.  2.  225. 
This  explains 

"Why  old  men  >d/ and  children  calculate."— 3?  C  L  3.  8a. 

FiBt.—"FMtt"  {iiicks).-~Cymt.  iii.  5.  liS.    On  the  other  hand,  in 

"A  power  already  _;^>K&v/ "  {Lar,  iil  2.  14),  it  means  "set  on 

foot ;"  and  in  "  the  traitors  late  /ivtal  in  the  kingdom"  (A 

iiL  7.  45),  it  means  "  that  have  obtained  a  footing." 

J^me(ta  urge  forcibly). — "Why^n-^  you  this?" — Carial.  iiL  2.  H- 

Also  (to  attach  force  to,  regard) ; 

"  Bnt  ah  J  who  ever  shnnn'd  by  precedent 
The  deslin'd  ills  she  mnst  herself  assay. 

To  put  the  by-past  perils  in  lici  way?"— Z.  C  157. 
Le.  "  whoever  regarded  examples."    So  Z.  Z.  Z.  v.  2.  4*0. 
Anmee — "Fitmaett  sighs." — Cymi.  L  6.  BB. 
GtntU. — "This  day  shall^mi^tr  his  condition. "—/£r.  K  iv.  3.  (I. 
Gild.—"Uegoddidmt:."—Cerii>l.  v.  3.  11. 
/firnaA- "H>«att(honourB)«lodging."— B.  J.  Sil.  ffam.  u  1. 
I  inheritor),  "  That  can  inherit  ui 

h  as  of  a  thooght  of  ill  in  him."— ^btA.  II.  a.  l.^ 
'  Knee  the  way." — Cniol.  v.  I.  6, 
"Zojw  mt "— 7:  C.  0/ r;  iL  7.  6i  ffi^rA /// 1 4.  ««- 
Unger).  "  Life 

fiUse  hope  Imgrrt  in  extremity. " 

Rkh.  II  ii  1,  72  ■  J/:  A^  Z>.  i.  I  *• 
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Utd.-'' Mads**  (makes  angry).— ^iiri«.  //.  v.  5.  61-. 
UOm  (ripen,  trans.).—/:  iV.  L  3.  43. 

hRst  (cover  with  niist). — "  If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the 
itona"— Zaxt,  v.  3.  262. 

MaUce.—''  Malices''  (bears  malice  to).— N.  P, 

Pak  (make  pale). — ''And  'gins  to  pale  his  unefiectual  fire." 

Hamlet  L  5.  90. 

Pttttging  (paining).  "  Tis  a  sufferance  panging 

As  soul  and  body's  severing.** — Hm,  VIII.  ii.  3.  15. 

Path  (walk). — **  For  if  thou  path  (neuter),  thy  native  semblance 
on.**-7.  C.  ii.  I.  88. 

Plain  (make  plain). — **  What's  dumb  in  show  Y)\ plain  in  speech." 

P.o/T.m.  Gower,  14. 

Property  (treat  as  a  tool). — **  They  have  hsxe propertied  me.** 

T,  N,  iv.  2.  100 ;  K,  J.  v.  2.  79. 

Ra^d  (enraged). — ^There  is  no  corruption  (though  the  passage  is 
marked  as  corrupt  in  the  Globe)  in 

''For  young  colts  being  rag'd  do  rage  the  more.** 

Rich.  II  il  I.  70. 

Safe.^**  And  that  which  most  with  you  should  si^e  my  going; 
Fulvia  is  dead.** — A.  and  C,  L  3.  65. 

ie,  "  make  my  departure  unsuspected  by  you  of  dangerous  con- 
sequences.*' 
•S(ai!f  (weigh,  put  in  the  scale). — **  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with 
his  past"—  CVvw/.  il  3.  257. 

Stage  (exhibit). — "  I  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes.** 

M.forM.x,  I.  69. 
S^9ck  (put  in  the  stocks). — "  Stocking  his  messenger." 

Lear,  ii.  2.  139 

Stream  (unfurl).—"  Streaming  the  ensign.**— ^^ift.  //.  iv.  l.  94. 

Toil  (give  labour  to). — Probably  in 

"  Why  this  same  toil  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  \2Lt1d,"'— Hamlet,  i.  i.  7% 

So  "toil'd,"  passive.— i?/ir>5.  //.  iv.  I.  96. 

Tongue,—**  How  might  she  tongue  me?"— i!/.  /or  M,  iv.  4.  28. 

i»e,  "  speak  of,  or  accuse,  me."     "  Tongue  "  means  "  speak  "  in 

"  Such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  drain  not." — Cymd,  v.  4.  147. 
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Tri^. — "?ViAs(reiiden  trifling)  foniierkiiowii%."—3f<icJ;  114.  i 
Vkdeaf. — "  iij  dcath'l  lad  tale  maj  yet  ttndeaf  bii  ear. " 

Rkh,  II.u.i.i. 
Vtru  (expremiii£  in  vene). — "  Vtrting  Iotc." — M.  N.  D.  ii.  i.  67. 
Vieluit{uA  violeiitl]r). — "And  vicltnttdt  in  a  sense  as  strong." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  it.  4.  4. 
H^{pariioE.  'e..).—"Yienagtdmt."—C<yrM.  v.  6.  40. 
M^xi  (endoM}. — "The  close  euth  tmimts  or  the  profound  sea  hides." 
W.  2:  iv.  4.  60L 
WortiMrfCennobled).— "Thatawnaisfhim."— Zair,  ii.  3.  128. 

The  dropping  oT  the  prefix  &  wu  also  a  common  licence.    We 
have  recurred  to  "Arwitch"  and  "UMk,"  bat  Shdceipcaic  wrote— 
"  And  wilc/t  the  world  with  noble  hoiscmuisliip," 

I  Hm.  IV.  it.  1.  110 
"Now  span  the  JUn/tntTellec  apace." — MactOA,  ilL  3.  & 
"DtsoTder,  that  hath  sptni'd  as,  Jrieml  nt  tiaw." 

Htn.V.vi.i.  17. 

291.  SometlmeB  an  intransttive  verb  1b  converted  into 
a  tranidtive  verb. 

CauK — "  HeaTen  «ue  this  idle  hnmonr  in  ;oar  honour  I " 

T.  BfSk.  lod.  a.  IS.     So  Cymb.  v.  5.  255. 
£j>;^tp«— Time  'txpira  a  tenn."— J.  and  J.i.  4.  109. 
Fall. — An  executioner  " fiiUs  an  aic."^ — A.  Y.  L.  iii.5.Gaiid  pro- 
bably (though_/!i//  may  be  the  mbjnacliTe)  in 
"  Think  on  me,  tuA/ail  thy  edgelcss  axe. " — Rick.  III.  y.  3.  13S. 
ftir.— "  Aer/  <cansei  to  peer)  bu  chin."—*.  o/L. 
FtruJL — "Thy  flinty  heart .  .  .■might  ArirA  (destroy)  Margvtt" 
»Hm.  rz  i£l.lOO. 


RtUii. — "Rdiiia  (makes  acceptable)  his  ikimble  notes  to  pleuing 

eani."— ^.  <^L. 
Rtmembtr  (remind  :  so  Fr.). — "Every  stride  I  tale 

Will  but  remember  me  what,"  &c—/fiei.  II.  I  3.  289. 
RUirt  (so  Fr.).— "  That  he  might  have  r^nd  bis  power  " 

RuJLII.a.t.U. 
-"God  doth  not  Mw  honour  upon  all  men  equally." — B.E.AS. 
— "Sfumlithe  eye  and  makes  the  harelip." — Zmr,iu.4.1Si- 
'  makes  the  eye  squint." 
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Pear,  This  word  is  not  in  point  It  liad  the  agnificfttion  of 
^fng^ten  "  in  A.-S.  and  £.  £.    Hence, 

*' Tboa  seest  what's  past :  go/aor  thy  king  withaL" 

3  Hen.  VI.  ill  3.  22e. 

'*  This  aspect  of  mine  hzih/au^d  the  Taliant." 

M.ofVriL  I.  9. 
So  in  Spenser,  "  WordsySnrvw  babes." 

'  The  same  remark  applies  to  "  learn, ''  which  meant  "teach." 

"The  red  plague  rid  you 
For  iearmng  me  your  lan^iage. " —  Tempest^  L  3.  86& 

292.  The  licence  in  fhe  fonnatlon  of  verbs  arose  partly 

Irom  the  unfixed  nature  of  the  language,  partly  from  the  desire  of 
brevity  and  force.  Had  it  continued,  it  would  have  added  many 
uefiil  and  expressive  words  to  the  language.  In  vigorous  colloquy 
we  still  occasionally  use  such  expressions  as — 

**GraceiDA  no  grace^  nor  uncle  me  no  undes." — Rich,  II,  iL  3.  87. 

''  Thank  me  no  thankings,  wot  proud  me  no  prouds." 

R.  and  J,  iii.  5.  158. 

As  it  is,  we  can  occasionally  use  the  temunadon  3^,  as  m 
"stultify,"  and  soraetimet  the  suffix  -m  or  the  prefix  he-.  But  for 
the  most  jMut  we  axe  driven  to  a  periphrasis. 

293.  Trantdtiiire  veibs  are  rarely  used  intransitively. 

Eye  (appear).  '^But,  sir,  forgive  me 

Since  mv  boiiomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  Uot 
jSy^  well  tOb  you.  '^A,  and  C,  i  3.  97. 

Lack  (to  be  needed).-^"  And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do  to  express  his  love  and  fiiendmg  to  you, 
God  willing^  shall  not  lack.'*—ffamUi,  l  5. 186.    So  £.  E. 

^eed  (to  be  needed). — "  These  ceremonies  need  not " 

B.  J.  E,  in  6v.  iii.  a. 

This  is  perhaps  a  remnant  of  &e  ancient  love  for  impersonal 
verbs.  Sudi  verbs  would  be  appropriate  to  express  "need."  Hence 
ViMatt.  xix.  20,  Mark  x.  21,  Wickliffe  has  "Meth  to  me"  and  "to 
Ihee^"  where  the  A.  V.  has  "what  do  I  lack  "  and  "  thou  lackest." 
Similarly,  Milton  {AreopagitLu)  uses  "what  wants  there?"  for 
"what  is  needed?"  and  this  u^e  still  exists  in  conversation.  So 
often  Shakespeare,  e,g, 

"There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloucester  here." 

Rick,  III,  \l  I.  48. 
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look  : "  compare  Geimaii  "  schauen  "). 
ntance  of  s  grief  hath  trenty  ihadowi 

biirj  like  grief  itself'—Jiiri.  //.  iL  3.  15. 

"ABBiTd  (fonnation  of).  Hence  arose  a  coriotu 
reibs,  mostly  found  in  the  partidpte.  Thm 
hts"  (^Sonn.  15)  mean*  "made  famous;"  but  in 
g  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  imie^dt" — L.  C 
fled  with  a  lover. "  And  this  is  the  general  rule. 
A  Ihnn  an  adjective  means  "  made  (the  adjective),'' 
a  noun  means  "endowed  with  [the  noun),"  On 
oftf^i/ below  means,  not  "  gifted  with  a  stranger," 
mger."    This  use  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the 

with  children).—"  He  chUdedm  l/atktt'd.'' 

Lair,  iiL  6.  117. 
— "  Make  thy  irords/aitA'A"—Ji.  iL  I.  73. 
1  with  a  father).     See  abov^  Zmr,  ilL  S.  117. 
\.—JC.  y.  V.  2.  H8. 
1  in  the  field).— "Our  lielded  friends." 

C<nial.  L  4- 12. 
). — "  Grated  in  the  hollow  groimd." 

Rkh.n.m.l.Ht>. 
—'•  A  guilid  shore."— M.  ofV.  iii.  a.  87. 

"  Beguilid  {i.e.  made  plausiUe) 
outward  lionesty,  but  yet  defiled 
Inward  vice."— i?,  o/L. 

o  inhabit). — "  O,  knowledge  \i\-inkahittd,  voa* 
a  thatch'd  bouse. ''—..4.  ¥.  L.  iii.  3.  10. 
'  Kin^d  of  our  fears,  until  our  fears,  resolv'dl, 
ertain  king  purged  and  deposed." — A^^  ii.  I.Sii. 

-"Lean-A'iii'i/ prophets," — Ritk.  II.  ii.  4.  11. 

ird). — "  He  bang  thus  lorded."—  Tcmpcsl,  L  I.  97. 

ith  " king'd "  above,  which  means  not  "made  > 

.  as  by  a  king." 

'  When  half  to  half  the  worid  opposed, 

:  the  »»«rfl/ question." — A.  ana  C,  iii.  i\  10. 
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The  word  "meered"  is  marked  as  corrupt  by  the  Globe :  but 
peifaaps  it  is  the  verb  from  the  adj.  **  meere  "  or  *'  mere,"  which  in 
Elizabethan  English  means  " entu«."  Hence,  "he  bemg  the  entire 
question,"  i,e,  "  Antony,  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  battle,  ought 
not  to  have  fled." 

jmof^d,—*'The  mUlion'd  accidents  of  time."— iiw».  115 

Mouthed.-^** Mouthed gp.we&''— lb,  77. 

NecesHted,—**  I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessited  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  rdievc  ner." — A,  W,  v.  3^  85. 

ue,  "made  necessitous." 

If^ded  (benighted).— "His  nigkted  me,"—Zear,  iv.  5. 18 ;  "Thr 
m^Ated  colour.  — Hamlet^  i.  2.  68 :  Le,  "thy  night-like  colour." 

iWW.—"iWA/ cheeks.  "—Z.  C.  28. 

PtHsived.'^Ib,  31. 

Pined.—'' Bjs^ned  cheek."— /J.  5. 

iVartlfW (plotted  against).— "The  death-pradised ^y^^:* 

Lear,  iy.  6.  284. 
•SfirzvffiSa/ (made  subservient). — CorioL  v.  2.  89. 

•SW^  (retarded). — "  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slom^dj* 

R.  andy.  iv.  I.  16. 

Strangei^d  (made  a  stranger). — "Dowcr'd  with  our  curse,  and 
stranget^dwiih  our  oath." — Lear,  i.  i.  207. 

ToiTd.—''  I  have  been  so  toil'd.'*—B.  J.  £.  out  ^.  in,  i. 

Traded,—*'  Traded  pUots."— TV.  and  Cr,  il  2.  64. 

C^»^^>^df  (unlooked  for). — Rich.  III.  L  3.  214:  compare /m?^  (seek). 

Hen.  V.  iv.  7.  76. 

^ffj»rA/ (unassured). — "Thy  now  f^»j»rA/ assurance  to  the  crown." 

K.y.XLl,  471. 

Vouchsafed  (?). — "  To  your  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear." 

T.  N.  iu.  I.  190. 

ue.  capable  of  conceiving  and  graciously  bestowed. 

VTvndffidd  (placed  in  a  window). 

"  Wouldest  thou  be  windav^d in  great  Rome." 

A.  and  C.  iv.  14.  72. 

Woman^d  (accompanied  by  a  woman). 

"  To  have  him  see  me  vwrnan^d." — Othdlo,  iii.  4.  195. 

Year'd.—"  Year'd  hvit  to  thirty."— B.  J.  Sefan.  i.  l. 
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USive-  With  some  few  intrasaitive  Tcib^  mostlj 
e  knd  haee  m  itiU  ntcd.  "He  u  goiu^"  "be 
i>  eipiesKS  the  pretent  siotcv  Che  has  the  idiritr 
>  the  preient  atate.  The  ii  is  rridently  quite  as 
perhaps  more  so),  but  it  hu  been  found  more  eon- 
B  division  of  labour,  and  usign  distinct  tasks  to 
leqnentlf  ii  has  been  almost  supeneded  by  iot  in 
re  foims  of  transitive  verbs.  In  Shalieipeaiun 
,  Aere  is  a  much  more  common  we  of  if  viidi 

1  ma  his  compass."— y  C.  t.  3.  25. 

he  bt  icaptd."—i  Hiti.  VI.  a  I,  a. 

'."—L.  a  sL  X. 

^jj^inage."— AscH.  iSg. 

tf  tide."— 71-,  aBif  Cr,  iii  3.  1E9. 

ivtd  ioT  frdtM  Lombardj."— 7:  a/Si.  I  L  I. 

tmtenJiDlm  CMeans." 

I  &«.  VI.  L  5.  8S ;  Cymi.  v.  4.  m 
dredhone.  .  .  are  marditd  ym." 

3  ««.  /K  il  I.  Ill 
r  himself  ureuErto  view  their  battle." 

ffai.  V.vi.i.1 
ihip  it  nalk'd  forth.  "~a  ^«.  IV.li.Z. 
!e  Biutns  sr  ascended." — %  C  iiL  2.  IL 

"Yon  now  art  mounUd 
owexs  are  your  retainers. " — Sm.  Vltt.  il  4.  Ill 
■mdtd  of  a  gentler  blood. "— i  /foi,  VI.  v.  4.  8. 

"  Throng  his  lips  do  thnms 
irds,eo  thick  «wM(partidp. )  in  his  poor  heart's  ail" 
R.  ofL.  \iii, 

r.  Sir  Proteus,  a«™itrKM before  us?" 

T.G.cfV.  iv.  I.  18. 
25». 
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This  idiom  is  common  with  words  of  "happeniiig :" 

'  And  bring  ns  word  .  .  .  how  everything  is  chancaL*' 

J,  C,  V.  4.  82;  2  Hen,  IV,  L  I.  87. 
Things  ance  then  befatten,^*-^'^  Hen.  VL  ii  X.  106. 
"Of  every  one  these  Aa/^V accidents. "—Tlsn/.  ▼.  i.  2i0. 
''Sad  stories  eAaneedin  the  days  of  oM."— 71  ^.  iii  X  88. 
HeDce  a  participial  use  like  **  departed  "  in 

"The  treachery  of  the  Aiii0jt^henoe."—ffC  7*.  ii  I.  195. 

In  some  verbs  that  are  both  transittve  and  intransitive  this  idiom 
isnatural: 

f'  Yon  were  tued  to  say." — CbrioL  iv.  i.  8l 

Perhaps  this  is  sometimes  a  French  idiom.  Thus,  "I  am  not 
pmposed^^  (Montaigne,  38),  is  a  translation  of  *<je  ne  suis  pas 
dfliWrf." 

This  constant  use  of  "be "'with  participles  of  verbs  of  motion 
may  perhaps  explain,  by  analogy,  the  curious  use  of  "  being  "  with 
the  present  participle  in 

"To  whom  being gwigJ^-^CynA.  iiL  6.  68. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  tendency  to  invent  new  active  verbs 
increased  the  number  of  passive  to  the  diminution  of  neuter  verbs : 

"Poor  knave,  ih!(mart<ferwaUhed»'*^J,  C,  iv.  3.  241. 

"  Be  wreak' d  {i.e,  avenged)  on  hinL*' — V,  and  A,    So,  N.  P,  194. 

"  Possess"  was  sometimes  used  for  to  "put  in  possession,"  as  in 
''Possess  us,  possess  us  "  {T,  N,  ii.  3. 149) :  ue,  ''inform  us."  So 
M.  ^  V,  iv.  I.  85.     Hence  the  play  on  the  word. 

"  Deposing  thee  before  thou  vrtxt  fassess*d  (of  the  throne), 
Which  art  possessed  (with  a  spirit  of  infatuation)  to  destroy 
thysdt"— ^ir>S.  //.  il  X.  107-8  \M,ofV,\.y,  65. 

We  still  say  a  man  "is  well  read."   But  in  Macb.  i  4*  9,  tiiere  is- 

"  As  one  that  had  Attw  j/KdS^  in  his  death." 

"For  Clarence  is  wdl's}oken,'''^Rich,  IIL  l  3.  848. 

" I  am  declined  mto  the  vale  of  yeax%,**—Othelh,  iil  3.  265. 

"  How  comes  it,  Michael,  yon  are  thnsfirgotf" 

lb.  ii.  3. 188. 
(•ft  "yon  have  forgotten  yourself." 

"If  I  had  been  rertemberedJ^'-'RieJk.  IIL  ii  4-  22. 

We  still  say  <' well-behaved,"  but  not 

"How  have  I  been  behaved'' ^OtheUo,  iv  2.  10& 
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It  was  peihaps  atreadj  considered  a  vulgaris,  for  Dogbeny  hqv 
KM.  Ado,  IV.  2.  1) : 

"Aour  wbole  diisenHbly  afptar'dT" 
■nd  in  a  prose  scene  {Coriol.  iv.  3.  9) — 

"  YoHT  favour  is  well  i3;t^r'</(foL)  bj'Tonr  tongue." 
Perhaps,  however,  affair  was  sometimes  used  as  an  active  verb. 
See  Cymi.  iv.  3.  47,  ILL  4.  IIS,  quoted  in  396. 

296.  Verbs  Boflesive.    Tlie  predilection  for  tian«tive  verbs 
vas  perhaps  one  among  other  causes  vhj  many  verlw  which  sic 
now  used  intransitively'',   were  used  hj  Shakespeare   reflexive^. 
Many  of  these  were  derived  from  the  French. 
"  Adviii yiiu."—T.  N.  iv.  I.  102. 

'•  Where  then,  alas  I  may  I  complain  mysd/V'—Rkh.  II.  1 2. 11 
"EndsaiDar  thysdf  to  sleep"— 71  N.  iv.  2.  104, 
"\ior^aUnu:'—Ih.  v.  3.  E2. 
"  Repose  ysa:'~Ib.  iL  3."  161. 

"He.  .  .  rdired himself."— Ruh.  II.  a.  I.  M;  Cvriel.ll.VI, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  original  meaomg  of  the  word- 
It  has  been  shown  above  that  "fear"  is  used  ttansidvelj'  tK 
"frighten."    Hence,  perhaps,  as  in  Greek  ^^u/uu, 
"  Ifiar  ma"— 2  Hm.  VI.  i  1.  160. 
Affear  is  perhaps  used  reflexively  m 

"  No,  no ;  we  vrill  hold  it  as  a  dream  till  it  appear  iiidf." 
M.  Ade,  i  2.  SS. 
"  If  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  disguise 
That  which  to  appear  ihd/iaMSt  not  yet  be."— QW.  iii  4.  IW. 
i.e.  "that  which,  as  regards  showing  itself  must  not  yet  have  uiy 
existence."     Thoagh  these  passages  might  be  perhaps  explained 
without  the  reflexive  use  of  appear,  yet  this  interpretation  is  made 
more  probable  by 

"  Your  favour  is  well  appear'd." — Coriol.  iv.  3.  9. 
"""  '""TbS  Impersonal.  An  aJmtidana  <^  Imperional  veitt 
anearlyttagtinalanguagf,  denoting  that  a  speaker  has 
red  so  iar  in  development  as  to  trace  his  own  acliol^xid 
is  own  agency.  TTiere  are  many  more  impersonal  verta 
glish  than  in  Elizabethan,  and  many  more  in  Elizabethia 
em  EnglisL     Thus- 
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*"  It  yearns  me  hqL" — Hen.  V,  iv.  3.  26. 
"//would/i/^aHy  living  eye.  "--Spkns.  F,  Q,  i.  6.  48. 

Comp.  2  Maccabees  iii.  21 :  "  //  would  hzyt pitied  z.  man." 
** li  dislikes  m^^'-Othello,  ii.  3.  49. 

So"iti^&;fme,"  "mef^sww,"  "  methinks,'*  &c. 

"Wbidi  likes  mt,*'— Hen,  V.  iv.  3.  77. 

And  therefore  like  is  probably  (not  merely  by  derivation,  but  con- 
sciously used  as)  impersonal  in 

"So/Aferyou,  wc^—Cymb.  il  3.  69. 
Want  is  probably  not  impersonal  but  intransitive,  "  is  wanting,"  in 

"  There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him? "* — Cymd,  iv.  3, 20. 

The  singular  verb  is  quite  Shakespearian  in 

"Though  bride  and  bridegroom  wants  (are  wanting) 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table." — 71  o/Sk.  iii.  2. 248. 

So  in  **  Sufficeth  myreasons  are  bothgood  and  weighty. " — lb,  i.  i.  252. 
**Sufficeth  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word." — lb,  iii.  2.  108. 

the  comma  after  "sufficeth"  is  superfluous;  "that  I  am  come  to 
keep  my  word  sufficeth,^* 

In  ''And  so  betide  to  me 

As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours," — Rich,  III,  ii.  4.  71. 

heHde  may  be  used  impersonally.  But  perhaps  so  is  loosely  used 
as  a  demonstrative  for  "such  fortune,"  in  the  same  way  in  which  04 
(280)  assumes  the  force  of  a  relative.  If  betide  be  treated  as  im- 
personal, befal  in  "fair  befal  you  "  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  in 
that  case  "  fair  "  is  an  adverb.  But  see  (5).  The  supposition  that 
"  betide  "  is  impersonal  and  "  fair  "  an  adverb  is  confirmed  by  "  Well 
fe (it)  with  you,  gentlemen." — Hamlet^  ii.  2.  898. 

The  impersonal  needs  (which  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
adverbial  genitive  needs)  often  drops  the  s;  partly,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  constant  use  of  the  noun  need.  It  is  often  found  with  "  what," 
where  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  "what "  is  an  adverb  and 
needz,  verb,  or  "  what "  an  adjective  and  need  a  noun. 

"  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ?" 

M,  Ado,  i.  1.  318. 

cither  **why  need  the  bridge  (be)  broader?"  or  **what  need  is  there 

(that)  the  bridge  (be)  broader  ?" 

See  993. 
P 
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Comp.  the  old  use  of  "  thioketh  "  (seemelh) : 
"  yfiitn  it  thinJu  bestonlojOQc  royal  sett" — Rick.  III.  iiL  i.  M. 
The  Folio  hai  tAinid :  and  perhaps  tliis  is  the  trie  reading,  there 
being  a  conAision  between  "it  fiiais"  and  "thiniat  thou."    Gm- 
pare  "Ihittist  thee"  in 
"  Doth  it  not,  thitiitt  thee,  stand  me  now  upon  ?" — Hamld,  v.  2.  03, 

The  impersonal  and  personal  uses  of  think  were  often  eonfastd 
ChaptDaa  (Walker)  has  "nutAini,"  S  seems  to  have  been  added 
to  assimilate  the  termination  to  that  of  "  methinks  "  in  "  mettought;" 
ifV.  T.ll.l5i;  Rich.  III.  i.^  fl). 

It  is  not  tBsy,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  detennine  whether,  in  the 
phrase  "so  pltast  your  highness,"  flteue  is  used  impeisonsBy  n 
not;  for  on  the  one  hand  we  fiiA," So ^tate him  come," 

(7.  C.  iiL  I.  !«); 
and  on  the  other, 

"If  thiy pltasi."~tV.  T:  a  3.  1*3. 

"  I  do  repent :  but  Heaeen  hath  pleased  it  so." — Ham.  iii.  4. 173, 

VERBS,  AUXILIARY. 
298.  Be,  Beest,  &c,  was  used  in  A.-S.  (beon)  generally  in  a 
fiiture  sense.  Hence,  aince  the  future  and  subjunctive  are  closely 
connected  in  meaning,  if  assumed  an  exclusively  subjunctive  n5e;_and 
this  was  so  common,  that  we  not  merely  find  "if  it  fc"  (wMcli 
might  represent  the  proper  inflected  subjunctive  of  &),  but  also'ii 
thou  teal,"  where  the  indicative  is  used  subjimctively. 

"  If)  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  hail  found." 

z  Hilt.  VI.  iiL  z.  S9S. 
"  Beest  thou  sad  or  merry, 
The  violence  of  dlhec  thee  becomes." — A.  aa£  C.  L  5,  55. 
And  (Miitzner,  vol.  L  p.  367),  ia,  ieal,  6a,  pL   bee,  is  stated  by 
Wallis  to  be  the  regular  form  of  the  subjunctive.      Hence,  iioza  tk 
mere  force  of  association,  be  is  often  used  (after  though,  if,  and  olbcr 
words  that  of^en  take  the  subjunctive)  without  having  the  lull  foitx 
nr  t-k.   .:..h;..nctive.      Indeed  any  other  verb  placed  in  the  same 
be  used  m  the  indicative.      Thus : 
age  6c  a  secure  (careless)  fool,  and  stands  So  fiimly  00 
:y."— JK   IV.  of  IV.  iL  i.  3*2. 
t  from  himself  6c  ta'en  away 
Ehe'snot  himself  oIiHiwcn.f  Laertes." — ffam.v.l.iO- 
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"  If  he  ^  a  whoremonger  and  comes  before  him, 
He  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand." — M.  far  ^.  iiL  2.  88. 

299.  Be  in  questions  and  dependent  sentences. 

So,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  be  is  used  with  some  notion  of 
doubt,  question,  thought,  &c ;  for  instance,  (a)  in  questions,  and 
(^)  after  verbs  of  thinking, 
(tf)  "j5^my  horses  ready?" — Lear,  i.  5.  86. 

"  Be  the  players  ready  V —Hamlet,  iii.  2.  111. 
This  is  especially  frequent  in  questions  of  appeal : 
"  Where  be  his  quiddities  V— Hamlet,  v.  I.  107. 
"  Where  be  thy  brothere  V'—Rich.  IIL  iv.  4.  92. 
**  Where  be  the  bending  knees  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed  Uiee?" 

lb,  iv.  4.  95-6. 

And  in  questions  implying  doubt,  e.g,  "  where  can  they  be  ?" 

"  Where  be  these  bloody  thieves?"— C?/Af/A7,  v.  i.  64. 

Partly,  perhaps,  by  attraction  to  the  previous  be,  partly  owing  to 

the  preceding  where,  though  not  used  interrogatively,  we  have 

"  Truths  would  be  tales, 
Where  now  half-tales  be  truths." — A.  and  C,  il  2.  137. 

{b)  "  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not."— C  of  E.  v.  i.  879. 

"  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  heE"— i  Hen,  VL  il  I.  46. 

"  I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast  "r—zi.  K  Z.  ii.  7.  1. 

"  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  even  so." — Hamlet,  i.  i.  108. 

So  I  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1.  12 ;  T.  G.  of  V.  ii.  3.  6. 

Be  expresses  more  doubt  than  is  after  a  verb  of  thinking.     In  the 

following,  the  Prince  thinks  it  certain  that  it  is  past  midnight,  |.he 

Sheriff  thinks  it  may  possibly  be  two  o'clock  : 

"  Prince.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 
Sheriff.  Indee<^  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock." 

I  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  673. 

Very  significant  is  this  difference  in  the  speech  of  the  doubtful 

Othello— 

"  I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not," 

Othello,  iii.  3.  884. 

where  the  is  is  emphatic  and  the  line  contains  the  extra  dramatic 

syllable.    Be  is  similarly  used  by  a  jealous  husband  after  "  hope :" 

"  Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so."— ^  W,ofW.\\.  i.  118. 
where  the  hope  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt 

P  3 
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**  I  kissed  it  (the  bracelet) : 
I  Ao/e  it  de  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he,"—Cym3.  il  3.  153. 

where,  though  the  latter  part  is  of  course  fanciful,  there  is  a  real 
fear  that  the  bracelet  may  be  lost 
Also,  in  a  dependent  sentence  like  the  following : 

"  Prove  true 
That  I,  dear  brother,  de  now  ta*en  for  you." — 71 N,  ill  4. 410. 

Be  follows  "  when,"  as  "  where  "  above,  especially  where  wAai 

alludes  to  a  future  possibility. 

"  Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good 

If^ien  articles  too  nicely  uiged  &r  stood  oa" — Ifat.  ^v.2.93. 

In     ''  Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we. 

For  such  as  we  are  made,  of  such  we  ^," — 71  iVI  iL  2.  83. 

it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that  "for"  is  "for  that"  or  "because." 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  scene  originally  ended  there,  and  that 
Shakespeare  used  dg  in  order  to  get  the  rhyme,  which  so  often  termi- 
nates a  scene. 

300.  Be  is  much  more  common  with  the  plural  than  the  singular. 
Probably  only  this  fact,  and  euphony,  can  account  for 

"  When  blood  is  nipp'd  and  ways  6e  fouL"— Z.  Z.  Z.  v.  2.  926. 

In  "  When  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears  out  of 
doubt  de  of  the  same  relish  as  ours," — Jfen.  V.  iv.  i.  113. 

the  dg  may  partly  be  explained  as  not  stating  an  independent  fact, 

but  a  future  event,  dependent  on  the  clause  "  when,"  &c.    Partly, 

perhaps,"  out  of  doubt "  is  treated  like  "  there  is  no  doubt  that," 

and  /fg  follows  in  a  kind  of  dependent  clause. 

Be  is  also  used  to  refer  to  a  number  of  persons,  considered  not 

individually,  but  as  a  kind  or  class. 

"O,  there  ^  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly,  that,"  &c. — Hamlet,  iil  2.  32 ;  ib.  44. 

"  There  be  some  sports  are  painful." — Tempest^  iil  i.  1. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tiie  desire  of  euphony  or  variety 

seems  sometimes  the  only  reason  for  the  use  of  be  or  cCre. 

"Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?    Where  be  thy  brothers ? 
Where  are  thy  chUdren  V^^Rich.  IIL  iv.  4.  92. 

301.  Were.    What  has  been  said  above  of  be  applies  to  wrt, 
that  it  is  often  used  as  the  subjunctive  where  any  other  verb  would 
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oot  be  so  used,  and  indeed  where  the  subjunctive  is  unnecessar}* 
or  wrongs  after  "  i^"  "though,"  &c.,  and  in  dependent  sentences. 

In  early  authors  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  use 
should  for  shally  and  Tvere  for  be  after  "that"  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences :  "  Go  we  fast  that  we  tuere  there."  "  Let  us  pray  that  he 
wouJd.^  **  My  will  is  that  it  were  so."  In  these  sentences  a  wish 
is  implied,  and  zvere,  perhaps,  indicates  the  desire  that  the  wish 
should  be  fulfilled,  not  hereafter,  but  at  once^  as  a  thing  of  the  past 

"  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen  of  them 
two  hours  together." — i  Hen,  IV,  ii  4.  182. 

"If  there  were  anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern  reckonings, 
I  am  a  villain." — i  Hen,  IV,  iii.  3.  180. 

**  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclined  ?" — M,  for  M.  iv.  3.  78. 

In  some  of  these  passages  there  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  a  change 
of  thought :  "  I  am  a  rogue  (that  is,  I  should  be),  if  it  were  true 
that  I  was  not,"  &c.  "  What  if  we  omit  (what  if  we  were  to  omit) 
this  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclined  ?" 

**  Duchess.  I  pray  thee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 
York,  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duchess,  His  nurse  I  Why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou  wert  bom. 
York.  If  ^twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me." 

Rich.  III.  ii.  4.  34. 
"  If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  CapitoL" — 71  A.  L  i.  II. 

Comp.  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  2.  85 ;  A.  and  C  I  3.  41. 
"  No  marvel,  then,  though  he  w/r<i ill-affected. " — Lear,  ii.  1. 100. 
where  the  meaning  is :  "It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  a  traitor," 
and  no  doubt  or  future  meaning  is  implied. 

Somewhat  similar  is  an  idiom  common  in  good  authors  even 
now:  "It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  succeeded,"  for  the 
shorter  and  simpler,  "  It  is  not  strange  that  he  succeeded." 

"  Lamachus,  .  .  .  whom  they  sent  hither,  though  he  were  waxen 
now  somewhat  old."— N.  P.  172. 

So,  Imt  with  a  notion  of  concession, 

"And  though  (granting  that)  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting^ 
Which  wcLs  a  sin,  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely." — Hen.  VIII.  iv.  2.  55. 
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••  If  it  were  so  it  was  a  grievous  fault" — y.  C  iil  a.  84 
So,  beginniDg  with  certainty  : 

"  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud.  **^Othelh,  it  1. 149 
and  ending  with  doubt : 

"  She  was  a  wight,  j^ever  such  wight  ««f»." — lb,  it  1. 15*. 
In  dependent  sentences  even  after  " know,"  as  well  as  "think :" 

"  I  would  I  had  thy  inches :  thou  shouldst  kmrw 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt" — A,  and  C  i  3.  41. 

"  Which  of  your  friends  have  I  not  strove  to  love, 
Although  I  knew  he  were  mine  enemy." — Hen.  VHI.  il  4. 3L 

**InMgine  'twere  the  right  Vmcentio."— 7!  o/Sk,  iv.  4. 11 

"  As  who  should  say  in  Rome  no  justice  werej** — T.  A.  iv.  3. 20. 

"  But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. " — Cymb,  iil  6.  42. 

"  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility  that  you  would  Mik  tmtb 
jvereaiooV'—A,  W,  iv.  3.  285.  ♦ 

302.  Were  is  used  after  "  while"  in 

"  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity  whUe  it  wen  whole- 
some."— Coriol,  i  I.  18. 

and,  still  more  remarkably,  after  "  until,"  referring  to  the  past,  in 

"  It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state     .u ' 
That  he  which  is,  was  wish'd  uiUil  he  were,*' 

A,  and  C.  I  4.  42. 

The  following  is  contrary  to  our  usage,  though  a  nitma] 
attraction : 

**  And  they  it  Tvere  that  ravished  our  sister." — 71  A,  v.  3.  W. 

for  "  it  was  they."    See  425  at  end. 

Caiu   See  May,  307- 

803.  Do,  Did :  original  use.  In  Early  as  in  modem  English, 
the  present  and  past  indefinite  of  the  indicative  were  generally  repre- 
sented by  inflected  forms,  as  "He  comes,""He  came,"without  the  aid 
of  do  or  did.  Do  was  then  used  only  in  the  sense  of  "to  canse^'' 
"  to  make,"  &c  ;  and  in  this  sense  was  followed  by  an  mfinitivei 

*  In  diis  and  many  other  instances  the  verb  in  the  second  dame  may  b'  ^ 
tracted  into  the  subjunctive  by  the  subjunctiire  in  the  fint  dalise. 
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"ITiey  have  dam  her  understondc'*— Gower.* 
ix,  "they  have  caused  her  to  understand." 

Simikrly  it  is  used  like  the  French  <<  £Euie ''  or  <*husser"  with  the 
ellipsis  of  the  person  who  is  "  caused  "  to  do  the  action,  thos^ 

"  Do  stripen  me  and  put  me  in  a  sakke, 
And  in  the  nexte  river  do  me  drenche." 

Chaucer,  MarchanUs  TaU,  10,074. 

ie,  "cause  (some  one)  to  strip  me — to  drench  me." 
In  the  same  way  **  let "  is  repeatedly  used  in  Early  English : 
"  He  lei  make  Sir  Kay  seneschal  of  England."— Jtficv^  d' Arthur. 

where  a  later  author  might  have  written  **  he  did  make." 
Gradually  the  force  of  the  infinitive  indection  m  was  weakened 

and  forgotten;  thus  "do  stripen"  became  ^*do  strip,"  and  do  was 

used  without  any  notion  of  causation,  t 
Sometimes  do  is  reduplicated,  as  : 

"And  thus  he  did  do  slen  hem  alle  three."— Chaucer,  C,  T,  7624. 

or  used  with  ''  let,"  as  in 

"  He  let  the  feste  of  his  nativitee 
Don  crien."— Chaucer,  C.  T,  10,360. 

The  verb  was  sometimes  used  transitively  with  an  objective 
noun,  as: 

"  He  <^  thankingys."— WiCKUFFE,  St,  MaU,  xv.  36. 
and  so  in  Shakespeare  in 

"Do  me  some  charity." — Lear^  ilL  4.  61. 

"  This  fellow  did  the  third  (daughter)  a  blessing." 

Lear^  i.  4.  115. 

"  Do  my  good-morrow  to  them." — Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  26. 

"  To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master." 

7.  C.  iv.  2.  5 ;  Rich,  III  v.  3.  210. 

"  After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here. "—  7:  A^.  iu.  1. 123. 

and  in  the  words   "to  don,"  i,e.   ''put  on,"  and  '*dout,"  i,e. 
"put  out" 

But  as  a  rule  do  had  become  a  mere  auxiliary,  so  that  we  even 
find  it  an  auxiliary  to  itself  as  in 

"  Who  does  do  you  wrong?"— T".  N.  v.  I.  14a 

*  Quoted  from  Richardson'i  Dictionary. 

t  Tlie  qufcstion  may  arise  why  do  was  t>reterred  to  &/  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 
PiDbably  the  ambiguity  of  Ut,  which  meant  both  "suffer"  and  " hinder,"  was 
ao  okBiade  to  its  xcnienU  ive.  •  ^ 
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304.  Do,  did.  How  used  by  Shakespeare?  In  St.  Matt. 
XV.  37,  Wickliffe  has  ''and  alle  eten;"  Tyndal,  &&,  <<all  ^m 
eat''  It  is  probable  that  one  reason  for  inserting  the  did  here  was 
the  similarity  between  the  present  and  past  of  **  eat,"  and  the  desire 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  In  the  following  verse,  however,  Wickliffe  has 
"etmi,"  Tyndal  "ate,"  and  the  rest  "did  eat"  This  shows  how 
variable  was  the  use  of  did  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  what  slight 
causes  determined  its  use  or  non-use.  The  following  passage  in 
coimection  with  the  above  would  seem  to  show  that  did  was  joined 
to  eai  to  avoid  ambiguity,  and  when  it  was  not  joined  to  other 
verbs  : 

"And  the  Pdoponnesians  did  «i/  it  up  while  the  Byzantinei 
died."-'!!^.  P.  i8o. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  such  lines  as 

"  It  lifted  up  it  (so  Folio)  head,  and  dtd  address 
Itself  to  motion,"— -«j»i^,  i.  2.  21«. 

the  did  is  omitted  in  the  first  verb  and  inserted  in  the  second  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Did  is  commonly  used  in  excited 
narrative : 

"  Horses  did  neigh,  and  djring  men  did  groan. 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets." 

y.  C.  il  2.  23. 
•'The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets." 

ffamUt,  i.  1. 116. 

But  in  both  the  above  passages  the  inflection  in  -d/  is  also  used. 


305.  Verbs:    "Do"  omitted  before  "Not."    in  Early 

English  the  tenses  were  represented  by  their  inflections,  and  there 
was  no  need  of  the  auxiliary  "da"  As  the  inflections  were  dis- 
used, "  do"  came  into  use,  and  was  frequently  employed  by  Eliza- 
bethan authors.  They,  however,  did  not  always  observe  the  moden 
rule  of  using  the  auxiliary  whenever  not  precedes  the  verb.    Thvs- 

**  I  not  doubt "--72»w/.  il  i.  121. 

"  Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites."— ^.  v.  i.  88. 

"  It  not  belongs  to  you."— 2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  i.  98. 

"  It  not  appears  to  me." — lb,  107. 

''  Hear  you  bad  writers  and  though  you  not  see." 

BlAUMONT  Ml  B.  % 
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"  On  me  whose  aU  not  eqiuds  Edward's  moiety." 

RkK  III.  i  3.  259. 
"  Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please." 

B.  J.  on  Shakespeare, 

Less  commonly  in  a  subordinate  sentence 

"  I  beseech  you  .  .  .  that  you  not  dejay." — CorioL  i.  6.  60. 

Later,  a  rule  was  adopted  that  ^ther  the  verb,  or  the  auxiliary  part 
of  it,  must  precede  the  negative :  "  I  doubt  not,"  or  "  I  do  not 
doubt.''  Perhaps  this  may  be  explained  as  follows.  The  old 
English  negative  was  ""ne."  It  came  before  the  ytxh,  and  was 
often  supplemented  by  a  n^ative  adveib  **nawicht,''  *'nawt," 
"noht"  (which  are  all  diffetent  forms  of  "  no  whit"  or  ** naught"), 
coming  after  the  verb. 

**  His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  fwijpit,** 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  74. 

(Compare in  French  **ne . . .  pas,"  inLatin,  "non  (nenu),"/.«.  "ne . . . 

unum.")   In  the  fifteenth  century  (Matzj^er)  ,^is  rfsduplicatton  began 

to  pass  out  of  fashion.   In  Shakespeare's  time  it  had  been  forgotten ; 

but,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  its  influence  i]^  the  double  n^ative 

"nor  will  not,"  &c.,  which  is  common  in  his  wp.rks. 

"  Vex  npt  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your  breath." 

Rich,  11.  u.  I.  3. 

Possibly  the  idiom  nigrw  un<}er  consideration  is  also  a  result  of  the 
Early  Eqg^lish  idiom.  The  not^  which  had  ousted  the  old  dual  nega- 
tive **ne"  .  .  .  "not,". may  bj^ve  been  thought  entitled  to  a  place 
either  before  or  after  Uxe  verb.  Latin,  moreover,  would  tend  in  the 
same  direction.  It  must  fisher  be  ren^embered  that  not  is  now  less 
emphatic  than  it  was,  when.it  retained  the  meaning  of  "naught"  or 
"uo-whit"  We  can  say,  "I  in-no-way  trust  yoai,"  01;  perhaps, 
even  "  I  no-uuhit  trust  you,"  but  not  is  too  unemphatic  to  allow  us  to 
say  "I  not  trust  you."  Hence  the  "do"  is  now  necessary  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  emphasis. 

Not  is  sometimes  found  in  K  E.  and  A.-S.  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  especially  in  subordinate  sentences  where  the  not^ 
"no-whit,"  is  emphatic. 

306.  Do,  Did,  omitted  and  inserted,   in  modem  English 

prose  there  is  now  an  established  rule  for  the  insertion  and  omission 
of  do  and  did.  They  are  inserted  in  negative  and  interrogative 
sentences^  for  the  purpose  of  induding  the  "  not"  or  the  subject  of 
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the  laterrogalioD  between  the  two  paite  of  the  verb,  lo  as  to  arnd 
■mbtguil]'.  Ttuu:  "Z)d  ourBubjectsrcvoIt?"  "ZtunOt  fortudhim." 
ThCf  ftic  not  imerted  except  for  the  purpose  of  unusoal  emphuk  in 
indicative  tentencei  such  u  "I  remember."  In  Elizabethan  Enj^ 
no  such  rule  bad  jret  been  cAablished,  and  we  find — 

"Revolt  our iubjrct!?"—JW. 7/:  iiL  2.  100. 

"  Forbid  him  noL"— J/or*  ix.  39.  E.  V,  ' 

On  the  other  hand— 

"\iU remember."— 7:  A',  iiL  3.  48. 
This  licence  oT  omission  sometimes  adds  much  to  the  beaatjr  ud 
vigour  of  eipio^on. 

"Gives  not  the  hawthorn. bush  a  sweeter  shade?" 

3  HcH.  r/  a  5. 1& 

ll  tar  more  oatoial  and  vigoions  than 

'  ■  Daa  not  the  hawthorn-bush  give  sweeter  shade  ?  " 

307,  Can,  Itay,  Might.  May  originally  meant  "to  be  able" 
(E.  E.  "mag;"  A.-S.  "raagan;"  Gennan  "miigen").  A  Wee 
of  this  meaning  exista  in  the  noun  "might,"  which  Mill  meaw 
"aMlitj."    Thmwefind 

"  I  am  so  hungry  that  I  may  (can]  not  slepe." 

Chaooeh,  Monhii  Tak,  1+744 
"  Now  help  me,  lady,  aith  ye  Ma^  and  can. " 

KnipktJi  T»k,  »,J14- 
In  the  last  pastoge  may  means  "can,"  and  "ye  can"  mean)  'je 
iHll."     litis,  the  ordinal  meaning  of  "  can,"  ii ' 
isrely,  in  Shakespeare : 
lyseU'  and  served  against  the  French, 
on  w^  on  horseback.  "^^iiiinU,  iv.  7.  Sit. 
ikilled." 


r  all  I  can,  I  have  disclosed  ; 

r  what  these  nobles  were  committed 

'^ram  to  me,  my  giadons  lady." 

RUk.  in.  ii  4.  *i 

'The  strong'st  swgestion 

r  genius  ia»."—7S)/«t  iv.  I,  ST, 
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A  trace  of  this  emphatic  use  of  can  is  found  in 

*'  What  can  man's  wisdom 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ?" — Lear^  iv.  4.  8. 

Bat;  as  "  can  "  (which  even  in  A.  -S.  meant ' '  I  know  how  to"  and 

therefore  ''I  am  able  ")  gradually  began  to  encroach  on  may^  and  to 

asume  the  meaning  ''  to  be  able,"  may  was  compelled  to  migrate 

fiom  "  abiUty  "  to  "  possibility  "  and  "  lawfdness. "  Thus  "  mogen" 

signifies  moral,  "konnen"  physical,  possibility.     In  the  following 

passage: 

''  From  hence  it  comes  that  this  babe's  bloody  hand 
May  not  be  cleansed  with  water  of  this  well," — F,  Q.  ii  la 

it  is  not  easy  at  once  to  determine  whether  may  means  *'  can  "  or 

"is  destined,"  **  must,"  "  ought."    Hence  we  are  prepared  for  the 

tnmsition  which  is  illustrated  thus  by  Bacon  :* 

**  For  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds,  what  he  may  do  at  Juti 
and  what  he  may  do  2A possible" 

308.  May  in  "I  I'f^  come"  is  therefore  ambiguous,  since  it 
may  signify  either  "lawfulness,"  as  in  "I  may  come  if  I  like,"  or 
"possibility,"  as  in  ''  I  may  come,  but  don't  wait  for  me."  In  the 
latter  sentence  the  "possibility"  is  transposed  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  sentence  *'it  is  possible  that  I  may  come,"  just  as — 

"  He  needs  not  our  mistrust," — Macb.  ill  3.  2. 
means  "it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  mistrust  him." 

809.  May  is  used  with  various  shades  of  the  meaning  of  **  per- 
mission," "possibility,"  Ac.  I 

"  He  shall  know  you  better,  or,  if  I  may  live  to  rqport  you. " 

M.  for  M.  m.  2.  13%. 

ie.  "  if  I  am  permitted  hj  heaven  to  live  long  enough." 
It  is  a  modest  way  of  stating  mhsk  ought  to  be  well  known,  in 
"If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king."— Jf^  T.  iv.  4.  532L 
"  A  score  of  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. " — 2  Hen,  IV.  iiL  2. 57. 

ie,  **\B possibly  wortk  ten  pounds."     "  May  be"  is  often  thufi  osed 

almost  adverbially  for  possibly. 

In       *<  Season  your  admiration  for  awhile 

Till  I  may  de^rrti^' —Hamlet,  L  2.  1^3. 

may  means  "  can,"  "  have  time  to." 

"i/or  (can)  it  be  possible  ?"—^^  r.  il  2.  100. 
*  Qoottd  from  Todd's  "Johasoa.'* 
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310.  Hsn  with  a  Kegatire.  Thus  fa  Eliiabcthiui  ini 
modeni  EngUth  afiee  ;  bat  vhea  a  n^aCive  is  iotroduced,  a  dinr- 
£enc«  &ppears. 

In  "I  may  oot-comc"  may  would  witfmsmeao  "possibt]ily,''iii]d 
the  "not"  would  be  connected  with  "come"  instead  of  may  i  "my 
not-coming  ia  a.  possibility."  On  the  other  huid,  tbe  Eltzabethiu 
frequently  connect  the  "not"  with  may*  kA  thaa  with  them  "I 

may  is  parallel  to  "  must "  in  the  following  passage  :— 
"Yet  I  must  not, 
For  cefteun  friends  that  are  both  his  and  min^ 
Whose  loves  I  may  Hot  drop. "— J/otA  iil  i.  122. 
Probably  this   disuse   of  may  in   ' '  may  not "   (in  the  sense  of 
"most  not")   may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that   "may  not" 
implies  compulsion,  and  may  has  therefore  been  supplanted  m  Ibis 
sense  by  the  more  compulsory  ' '  must. " 

311.  May  naed  for  the  old  satijattctive  in  thesenss  of 
pnrpoBe. 

If  we  compare  Wicklific'a  with  the  siiteenth-centiiiy  Vereioiis 
of  the  New  Teslunrat,  it  appears  thai,  in  the  mierra],  the  snh- 
junctive  had  lost  much  of  its  Ibic^  and  consequently  the  me  ol 
auxiliary  verbs  to  supply  the  place  of  the  subjunctive  had  laigelj 
increased. 

In  I  Cir.  iv.  8,  WickliHe  has,  "  And  I  wold  that  ye  nsne, 
that  also  we  ngnat  with  you,"  where  the  later  Versions,  "And 
I  would  to  God  that  ye  did  reign,  that  ive  also  might  reigiC  So 
also  CW.  L  z8 :  "Techynge  eche  man  in  il  wisdom;  that  we 
o^t  eche  man  perfight,"  where  the  rest  have  "  that  ■aie  may  a'Six'' 
or  "to  offer."  So  li.  25, 'Uhat  I///if  the  word  of  God"  for  "that  I 
may  fiilfil."     But  may  is  (bund  very  early  used  with  its  modal  Corce 

The  subjunctive  of  purpose  is  found  in — 
..^_  t!i..t — ! — ^^_  ^  _  she  strike  upon  the belL" — Macb.a.  i.SI. 
me  this  water  that  I  thirst  a(iX.''—St.  Jehn  iv.  1^ 
jron,  in  the  Dune  of  God  Almighty, 
divest  yoursd.'."— /fipw.  V.  ii.  4.  78. 
isy  to  distinguish  the  subjunctive  representing  an 
rthiH  English,  awl  in  Suiuer,  we  find  "oiU,"  "i»l,'fot 
^"  "  nsm    for  "  am  nol,    &c     "Cannot'  ii  alia  1  OM* 
1  becw«a  Ibe  rob  ud  itw  ac 
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object)  from  the  indicative  representing  a  fact,  since  both  were  used 
after  '*that,"  and  there  was  nothing  but  their  inflections  (which 
are  similar  in  the  plural)  to-  distinguish  the  two.  The  following  it 
ai  instance  of  the  indicative  following  "  that : " — 

"But  freshly  looks  and  over-bears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty, 
TTiat  every  wretch  pining  and  pale  befoit. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks." 

Hen.  K  iv.  Prologue,  89. 

Hence  arose  the  necessity,  as  the  subjunctive  inflections  lost  their 
force,  of  inserting  some  word  denoting  "possibility"  or  "futurity" 
to  mark  the  subjunctive  of  purpose.  **  Will "  is  apparently  used  in 
this  sense  as  follows : — 

"Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming, 
In  thunder  and  in  earthquake  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  wiii  compel" — Hen.  K  il.  4. 101. 

But,  as  a  rule,  may  was  used  for  the  present  subjunctive  and  mi^^A/ 
for  the  past,  according  to  present  usage.     "That "  is  omitted  in 

"  Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his  neck." — i  Hen.  VI.  ii.  5.  87. 

i.e.  "that  I  may  embrace." 

In    "Lord  marshal,  oonmiand  our  officers  at  arms 

Bereaidy  to  direct  these  home  alarms," — Ricn.  II.  i.  i.  204-5. 

it  is  doubtfid  whether  "be  "  is  the  subjunctive  or  the  infinitive  with 
"to''  omitted  (349).  I  prefer  the  former  hypothesis,  supplying 
"  that "  after  "  command. "    Compare 

"  Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury."— ^*f>l.  ///.  iv.  4.  639. 

So  "that"  is  omitted  before  " shall :" 

"The  queen  hath  heartily  consented  he  shall  espouse  Elizabeth." 

Ruh.  III.  iv.  5.  18. 

312.  Might,  the  past  tense  of  may,  was  originally  used  in  the 
sense  of  "was  able  "  or  "  could." 

"  He  was  of  grete  elde  and  might  not  travaile." — R.  Brunnk. 

So    "That  mought  not  be  distmguish'd."— 3  Hen,  VI,  v.  2.  45. 

"  So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." — Hamlet,  i.  2.  141. 

le.  **  could  not  bring  himself  to  allow  the  winds,"  &G. 


L. 
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Iluuwen  to  "«n"inlhefoIlowiiig: — 

"Aug.  Look,  what  I  will  not  that  I  camuA  da 
fiM.  ButfH^A/youdo'C,  anddothe worldnowrong?" 

jw.  /«■  jy;  ii.  a.  I 

"M^^jcn  Dot  know  the  would  do  u  ihebas  done?" 
A.  IV.m.i. 
L&  "  Couldyoyi  not  know." 

"  1  might  Dot  this  heliere 
Withoat  the  sensiUe  and  true  avoach 
Of  mine  own  ejes." — Hdmltt,  L  i.  G6. 

...^.J  lee  youi^  Cupid's 

beams  of  the  wat'iy  moon. " — M.  / 

"  In  that  daf'a  feats. 
When  he  migii  act  the  womaa  io  the  scene, 
Heproredbest  man  i' the  field.  "—Corjrf.  ii.  2,  100. 
t£  "  when  he  was  jraung  enough  to  6e  able  to  play  the  part  of  a 
wonum  on  the  stage." 

Might  naturally  followed  may  through  the  above-mentioned 
changes.  Care  must  be  taken  to  disting\ush  between  the  indicative 
and  the  conditional  use  of  viighL  ' '  How  mi^  that  be  ?  "  (indica- 
tive) would  mean  "How  was  it  poB^ble  for  that  to  take  place?" 
On  the  other  hand,  "How  oi^Adhalbe?"  (subjunctive)  would  mean 
"How  would  it  be  possible  hereafter  that  this  shoold  takejtoce?" 
The  same  ambiguity  still  attends  "could."  Thus  "How  could 
I  thus  forget  myself  yesterday  !"  but  "  Wow  could  1  atone  to-moriOT 
for  my  forgelfulness  yesterday  ?" 

313.   M^,  Might,  like  other  verbs  in  Elizabethan  English,  are 
frequently  used  optatively.      We  still  use  may  thus,  as  in  "  May  he 
prosper  I "  but  sddoa  or  never  might.     But  it  is  clear  that — 
"  Would  I  might 
:that  man,"— Tem^.  L  2.  168. 
".^^(Ibut  see  that  man,"    Thus  we  have— 
ipped  mi^it  he  be."—M.  of  V.  iL  2.  68. 

.  majiir)  is  the  past  tense  of  the  E.  E.  presml 
(ana  "he  is  able,"  "he  is  obhged."  From 
ower  to  do  it,"  or  "might  have  done  h,"  tie 
'ought," and  it  is  by  us  generally  used  with 
n.    But  it  is  sometimes  used  by  Shakespeare  to 
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mean  no  more  than  definite  futurity,  like  our  "is  to"  in  "He 
isto\>t  here  to-morrow. " 

'^He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector,  and  is  so  pro- 
phetically proud  of  an  neroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying 
nofliiiig/'— 7r.  and  Cr,  Ui  3.  247. 

So,  or  nearly  so,  probably  in 

"  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  sword-bearer." 

M,ofV.\x.  6.  40. 

And  somewhat  similar,  without  the  notion  of  compulsion,  is  the  use 
inif.  ofV,  iv.  I.  182;  M,  N,  D.  il  I.  72. 
It  seems  to  mean  **  is,  or  was,  destined"  in 

"And  I  must  be  firom  thence." — Macbdh^  iv.  3.  212. 

So  "A  life  which  must  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  bom." — lb.  v.  8.  12. 

315.  ShalL  Shan  for  vfill.  Shall  meanmg  "to  owe"  is  con- 
nected with  "ought,"  "must,"*  "it  is  destined." 

Thns, 

"  If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Away  with  mt.**— Rich.  II.  ii  2.  291. 

ue.  **if  we  are  to,  ought  to." 

"Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer." — M.  0/  V,  il  4.  40. 

ift  "istobe." 

Hence  shall  was  used  by  the  Elizabethan  authors  with  all  three 
persons  to  denote  inevitable  futurity  without  reference  to  "will" 
(desire). 

"  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  ofiend  him  and  extend  his  passion." — Afacbu  iiL  4.  57. 

i-f*  "jrou  are  sure  to  offend  him." 

So  probably, 

''Nay,  it  i&^Z please  him  well,  Kate,  it  shall  (y'i  sure  to)  please  him." 

Hen.  V.  v.  2.  369. 
"  My  country 
ShaU  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before,  "'^.^/b^^.  iv.  3.  47. 

"  And,  if  I  die,  no  man  shall  pity  me." — Rich.  IIL  v.  3.  20l» 

i»t»  "it  is  certain  that  no  man  will  pity  me." 

*  "  Thou  Shalt  not,"  &c 
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ThcK  ii  BO  wttion  of  compulsion  on  the  part  iA   tlie  ptnon 

"  They  ihaU  (are  sure  to)  be  apprehended  by  and  V'" 

"  If  Ibey  do  the  (conquer), 
As,  if  please  God,  they  shall  (are  destined  to  do)." 

Hot.  V.  iv.  3.  120. 
The  notion  of  ■ecessily,  miat,  seems  to  be  conveyed  [n 
"  He  that  pacta  us  sh^  bring  a  brand  &om  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence  li^e  foxes." — Lear,  v.  3.  2ZL 
In        "  He  shaH  wear  his  crown," — y.  C  L  3,  87, 
/Aitfmeans  "ista"    So  m 

"  Your  grace  jAi// understand." — M.  ofV.  it.  i.  149. 
"What  is  he  that  j^o// (is  to)  buy?"— ^.  Y.  Z.  iL  4.  88. 
"  Men  shtdl  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. " 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4.  292, 
i.t.  "  men  cannot  help  making  mistakes. " 

"  He  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb  ihali  (must,  will 
have  to),  acquit  him  well."— ^.  Y.  L.  i.  I.  134. 
"  K.       Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glost.  We  thall,  my  lord."— tf™.  V.  iv.  I.  87. 
In  the  last  passage,  "I  shall"  has  a  trace  of  its  old  meaning,  "I 
ought:"  or  perhaps  there  is  a  miitore  of  "t  am  bound to"and 
"  I  am  sure  to, "    Hence  it  is  often  used  in  the  replies  of  inferioii  10 
superiors. 

"      King  Henry.   Collect  them  all  li^ether  at  my  tent : 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erfingham.     J  shall  io\,  my  \orA."— Hen.  V.'w.  1.305. 
' '  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do  so. " 

M.  N.  D.  ii.  1.  23S 
So  A.  W.\.  Ty  27;  A.  and  C.  iiL  12,  36,  iv.  6.  S,  v.  I.  3; 
Hen.   V.  iv.  3,  126  ;  M.  for  M.  iv.  4.  21  ;  A.  and  C.  V.  1.  68. 

ind,"  &C.,  was  especially  common  in  the  mean- 
fou  will,"  applied  to  that  which  is  of  commDn 
ident  that  it  eannel  but  be  seen. 

"  Yon  j-Aa// mark 
Eeous  and  knee-crooking  slave, 
ig  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
hi!  time.     Whip  me  such  honest  knaves." 

Otkelle,  L  I.  440. 
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ShaU  is  sometimes  colloquially  or  provincially  abbreviated  into 

"  Thou'j  hear  our  counsel." — R.  and  ^  L  3.  9. 
"  Xse  MfJ^^Lear,  iv.  6.  246.     (See  461. ) 

316.  Will.  You  will  He  will.  Later,  a  reluctance  to  apply 
a  word  meaning  necessity  and  implying  compulsion*  to  a  person 
addressed  (second  person),  or  spoken  of  (third  person),  caused  post- 
Elizabethan  writers  to  substitute  will  for  shall  with  respect  to  the 
second  and  third  persons,  even  where  no  will  at  all,  i.e,  no  purpose, 
is  expressed,  but  only  futurity.  Thus  will  has  to  do  duty  both  as 
will  proper,  implying  purpose,  and  also  as  will  improper,  implying 
merely  ftiturity.  Owing  to  this  mifortunate  imposition  of  double 
work  upon  wUl^  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  determine,  except 
from  emphasis  or  irom  the  context,  whether  will  signifies  purpose 
or  mere  futurity.  Thus  (i)  "He  will  come,  I  cannot  prevent 
him,"  means  "  He  wills  (or  is  determined)  to  come  ;"  but  (2)  "  He 
2M//come,  though  unwillingly,''  means  *'  His  coming  is  certain." 

Will  is  seldom  used  without  another  verb  : 

"I  wi// no  reconcilement." — Hamlet^  v.  2.  258. 
So  in  "I  will  none  of  it"    (See  321.) 

317.  ShalL  You  shall.  He  shall.  On  the  other  hand  shall, 
being  deprived  by  will  of  its  meaning  of  futurity,  gradually  look  up 
the  meaning  of  compulsory  necessity  imposed  by  the  first  person  on 
the  second  or  third.  Thus;  "You  shall  not  go,"  or  even  "You 
shall  find  I  am  truly  grateful"  (Not  "you  will  find,"  but  "  I 
will  so  act  that  you  shall  perforce  find,"  &c.) 

The  prophetic  shalt  ( "  it  shall  come  to  pass  ")  which  is  so  common 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  probably  conveyed  to  the  ori- 
ginal translators  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  meaning  of  futurity. 
Bat  now  with  us  the  prophetic  shall  implies  that  the  prophet  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  necessity  which  he  enunciates.  Thus  the 
Druid  prophesying  the  fiall  of  Rome  to  Boadicea  says — 

*  *  Rome  shall  perish. " — Cowper. 

*  Ctriol  HI  I.  90,  *'  Mark  you  his  absolute  *  shall***  A  similar  feeling  ati^. 
fittled  the  ^fierent  methods  of  expressing  an  imperative  in  Latin  and  Greek* 
ttd  the  substitution  of  the  optative  with  av  for  the  future  in  Grenk. 
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318.  Shall.  I  shall.  When  a  pecsoQ  speaks  of  ka  iTien  filfare 
■ctions  as  iDevita.ble,  he  oflen  regards  them  as  inevitable  ODlr 
because  fixed  by  Hmsdf.  Hence  "I  shidl  not  fo^ve  you  " means 
simply,  "/  have  fixed  not  to  forgive  jon ;"  but  "I  shsU  be 
drowned,"  "  My  drowning  iS^^A."    (See  315.) 

319,  WilL  "IviiU."  Some  passages  which  flie  quoted  to  provt 
that  Shakespeare  used  viiU  with  the  first  person  without  implyinj 
msh,  desire,  &c.,  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference. 

In  Hamlet,  v.  2. 183,  "  I  will  vrin  for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  nof,  I  wS! 
gain  nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits,"  the  Jiiill  is  protetJy 
used  by  attraction  with  a  jesting  reference  to  the  previous  "will:" 
"  My  purpose  is  to  win  if  I  can,  or,  if  not,  to  gain  shame  and  Ibe 
odd  hits." 

"       There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay 
If  the  first  hour  I  airink  and  run  away." — I  Hen.  VI.  iv.  5.  S*. 
i.e.  "  There  is  no  hope  of  my  ever  being  willing  to  stay." 

"I'^dowellyct"— Ctim/.  iv.  I.  21. 
%.e.  "I mfewi/todo wellyeL" 

"  I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  iuu!f  (desire  to)  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning." 

Riik.  in.  i.  4.  »R 
In  "  I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  liaad 
than  he  shall  get  one  on  his  cheelt,"-2  Hm.  IV.  L  2.  23. 
there  is  s  slight  meaning  of  purpose,  as  though  it  were,  "I  n«2 
sooner  make  a  beard  grow,"  derived  from  the  similarity  in  soanJ 
of  the  common  phrase  "  I  iroff  sooner  die,  starve,  than,  &e." 
In  "  Good  argninenl,  I  hope,  we  ■aiiU  not  fly," — Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 113. 
ipears  to^be  "good  argument,  I  hope,  that  we  have 

lifficulty  in  the  expression  "perchance  I  will;"  Irat, 
it  recurrence,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  r^iular  idiom. 
lUowing  passages  ; — 

lago,  I  ■willm^ei  go  home." — Othello,  v.  i.  197. 
I  wi/lbe  there  as  soon  as  yon." — C.  o/E.  iv.  I.  SB. 
iw// return  immediately."—^  ofV.a.^.  E2. 
sages  "perchance"precedes,  and  the  meanii^  mods 
t  example,  for  mslance ;  "  My  purpose  may,  potaps, 
jid  "my  purpose  is  to  return  immediately,"  01^  "> 
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other  words,  ''If  possible,  I  intend  to  return  immediately/'  In 
all  thtse  cases,  the  "  perhaps"  stands  by  itself.  It  does  not  qualify 
"will,"  but  the  whole  of  the  following  sentence. 

In    •^IwiU  live  to  be  thanlcful  to  thee  for't,"— r.  N,  iv.  2.  88. 
the  v/iU  refers,  not  to  live,  but  to  "  live-to-be-thankful,"  and  the 
sentence  means  **I  purpose  in  my  future  life  to  prove  my  thank - 
fblness." 

320.  Will  is  sometimes  used  with  the  second  person  (like  the 
Greek  optative  with  &v)  to  signify  an  imperative.  It  is  somewhat 
ironical,  like  our  **  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  be  quiet"  Perhaps 
originally  an  ellipsis,  as  in  Greek,  was  consciously  understood, 
"You  will  be  quiet  (if  you  are  wise),**  &c. 

"YouV/ leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals." — Hen.  VIIL  v.  4.  1. 

In   "Gloucester,  thou  wilt  answer  this  before  the  pope," 

I  Hen,  VL  i.  3.  52. 
there  is  no  imperative,  but  there  is  irony. 

On  the  other  hand,  "you  zw//,"  perhaps,  means  **  you  are  willing 

and  prepared"  in ; 

"  Portia,  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him  :  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  wiU  come  into  court  and  swear  that 
I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  English." — M,  o/K  L  2.  76. 

321.  Will,  with  the  third  person.     Difficult  passages. 

The  following  is  a  perplexing  passage  : — 

"If  it  will  not  be  (i>.  if  yoi\  will  not  leave  me)  1*11  leave  you." — 
iV.  Ado,  il  I.  208. 

Here  the  meaning  seems  to  be  **  if  it  is  not  to  be  otherwise,"  and 
m Elizabethan  English  we  might  expect  sAall,  But  probably  "it" 
represents  fate,  and,  as  in  the  phrase,  **  come  what  will,**  the  future 
is  personified  ;  **  If  fate  will  not  be  as  I  would  have  it"  And  this 
explains 

"  What  sAall  become  of  (as  the  result  of)  this?  What  will  this 
do?"— ^.  Ado,  iv.  I.  211. 

The  indefinite  unknown  consequence  is  not  personified,  the 
definite  project  is  personified.  "  What  is  destined  to  result  from  this 
pwqect  ?    What  does  this  project  intend  to  do  for  us  ?" 

"My  eye  zw7/ scarcely  see  it," — Hen,  K  ii  2.  104.  ^"V^ 

»»eaos  "  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  see  it"   . 
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"  He  wiir  mdms  "he  wiU  have  it  that,"  "  he  pretends,"  in 

*'  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce ; 
He  wil/  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here." — i  Hen.  FI,  H  ^  6B, 

In  "  SheV/  none  of  me,"— 7!  -A^.  i.  3.  113. 

•♦wUl"  means  "desires,"   "none"   "nothing,"  and   "of"  "as 
regards"  (173),  "to  do  with." 


322.  Should.  SAou/d  is  the  past  tense  of  shall,  and  underwent 
the  same  modifications  of  meaning  as  s/tall,  PJence  should  is  not 
now  used  with  the  second  person  to  denote  mere  futurity,  since  it 
suggests  a  notion,  if  not  of  compulsion,  at  least  of  bounden  duty. 
But  in  a  conditional  phrase,  "  If  you  sh&uld  refuse,"  there  can 
be  no  suspicion  of  compulsion.  We  therefore  retain  this  use*  of 
should  in  the  conditional  clause,  but  use  would  in  the  consequent 
clause : 

"  If  you  should  refuse,  you  would  do  wrong." 

On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  used  should  in  both  clauses: 

"  You  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's  will  if  you  should 
refuse  to  accept  him." — M.  ofV,\.2.  100. 

And  should  is  frequently  thus  used  to  denote  contingent  futurity. 

"  They  told  me  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins^ 
Would  make  such  feaiful  and  confused  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body  hearing  it 
^-^^A/ straight  faU  mad."— r.  A.  il  3.  102,  104. 

"  Would "  «  "were  in  the  habit."    Comp.  i<pl\ouw. 

"  (In  that  case)  Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  the  father  dead  ; 
Force  should  he  right"— TV.  and  Cr.  i.  3.  114. 

323.  Shonld  for  ought.  Should,  the  past  tense,  not  being  so 
imperious  as  shall,  the  present,  is  still  retained  in  the  sense  oi  ought, 
applying  to  all  three  persons.  In  the  Elizabethan  authors,  however, 
it  was  more  commonly  thus  used,  often  where  we  should  use  ought: 

"  You  should  be  women  ; 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so." — Macbeth,  i.  3.  46, 

"  So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange." 

lb.  I.  2.  4& 
"I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it" — lb.  v.  $.  31. 
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Why  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 

And  I  should  be  obscured"— i!/.  ^  ^:  ii.  6.  44. 

U,  "  A  torch-bearer's  office  reveals  (439)  the  face,  and  mine  ought  to 

be  hidden." 

324.  Should  is  sometimes  used  as  though  it  were  the  past  tense 
of  a  verb  **  shall,"  meaning  "  is  to,"  not  quite  **  ought"  Compare 
the  German  **  soUen." 

"About  his  son  that  should  (was  to)  have  married  a  shepherd's 
daughter."— «JC  71  iv.  4.  796. 

"  The  Senate  heard  them  and  received  them  curteously,  and  the 
people  the  next  day  should  (were  to)  assemble  in  counsell  to  give 
them  audience." — ^N.  /*.  Alcibiades^  170. 

In  the  following,  should  is  half-way  between  the  meaning  of 
"ought"  and  "was  to."  The  present,  shcdl,  or  "am  to,"  might 
be  expected  5  but  there  is  perhaps  an  implied  past  tense,  "  I  (you 
said)  was  to  knock  you. " 

"    Petruchio,  And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 
Grumio.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  I  should  knock  you. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worse." 

T.  ofSh,  L  I.  131. 

325.  Should  was  hence  used  in  direct  questions  about  the  past, 
where  shall  was  used  about  the  future.  Thus,  "  How  shall  the 
enemy  break  in?"  i.e.  "  How  is  the  enemy  to  break  in?"  became, 
when  referred  to  the  past,  "  How  was  the  enemy  to  break  in  ?" 

"  I  was  employ'd  in  passing  to  and  fro 

About  reUeving  of  the  sentinels. 

Then  how  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in  ?" 

I  Hen,  VI  XL  I.  71. 
"  What  jAtwA/ this  mean  ?"—^«».  VIII  iii.  2.  160. 

«.ft  "  what  Z&/ZJ  this  (destined,  likely)  to  mean?"  It  seems  to  in- 
crease the  emphasis  of  the  interrogation,  sinse  a  doubt  about  the 
past  (time  having  been  given  for  investigation)  implies  more  per- 
plexity than  a  doubt  about  the  future.  So  we  still  say,  "Who  couJd 
it  be?"  "  How  old  might  you  be  ?" 

"  What  j>5^wA/be  in  that  Casar?"— y.  C.  i.  2.  142. 
I.&  "what  f^/^  there  be,"  "what  »«;?i5/ there  be."  "Shall,"  "may," 
and  the  modem  "  can,"  are  closely  connected  in  meaning. 

Where  should ht  have  this  gold?"— 2".  o/A.  iv.  3.  898. 
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ring  instance,  ihettld  depends  upon  a  veA  in  ibe 
e  verb  follows  the  dependent  clause,  vhich  miyi 
puded  as  practically  an  independent  question. 
tkeuldhe  .  ,  .  I  cannot  dream  o£" — JfamJit,'a.  1 1. 

ouiself  into 


[  was  used  in  a  subordinate  sentence  after  a  simpU 
ere  ihail  was  nsed  in  the  subordinate  sentoHX 
present,  a  complete  present,  or  a  future.  Houx 
;t  to  find  should  more  common  in  Etizsbetlui 
h  us,  in  proportion  as  shall  was  also  more  commoD. 
II  wKt  till  he. comes,"  and  very  often,  also,  "lui- 
ill  he  came."  The  EliiabcthanB  more  correctly,  "I 
e  shall  come;"  and  therefore,  also,  "I  intended  to 
Id  come,"  Thus,  smcc  it  was  possible  lo  say  "I 
'  slay  liim,"  Wicltliffe  could  write  "They  flio'm  'i 
schuldcn  sle  hym"  (.4f(i  liii.  28) ;  "Theyoi^ 
Khuldeit  fynde  cause"  {Luke-vi.  7).  In  both  oses 
say  "might." 

"She  replied, 
5  better  he  became  her  guest." — A.  and  C.  Si.  2. 2Hi. 

"  Thou  knew'st  too  well 
Fus  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
AiW^(  tow  me  after."—/*.  iiL  II.  68. 
lOt  be  eipressed,  as  in 
ly  crouching  .  .  .  with  cat-like  watch, 
the  sleeping  man  should sti.i."— A.  K  Z.  iv.  2. 117. 
raison  whi<i  shall  kill  yon,"  becomes 

"  She  did  confess  she  had 
mortal  mineral,  which  being  took 
ie  minute  feed  on  life."— t>wi^.  v.  5.  Bl. 
explains 

'lis  well 'known  that  whiles  I  was  protector, 
as  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me, 
should  melt  at  an  offender's  teai^,         1 
>wly  words  were  ransom  "for  their  fault" 

3  Hm.  VI.  lii.  I.  m 
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"All  my  fault  is  tliat  I  sJuUl  melt  (am  sure  to  melt)/'  would  be- 
come "all  my  fault  was  that  I  should m€i\. ;"  " for"  meaning  " for 
that"  or  "because." 

"And  (FoL)  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him."— -^.  J,  iv.  I.  68-70. 

Here, since  the  Elizabethans  could  say  "Hubert  shall"  they  can 
also  say  "  he  told  me  Hubert  should," 

So  since  the  Elizabethans  could  say  "  To  think  that  deceit  shall 
steal  such  gentle  shapes,"  they  could  also  say,  r^;arding  the  subor- 
dinate  clause  as  referring  to  the  past, 

"  Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes ! " 

Rich,  IIL  il  2.  27. 

"  Good  God,  (to  think  that)  these  nobles  shotUd^\3s^  stomachs 
bear!"— I  Hen,  VI  i.  3.  90. 


327.  ''Should  have  "  with  the  second  and  third  persons. 

The  use  of  ** should  have  "  with  the  second  and  third  persons  is  to  be 
Qoted.  (It  there  refers  to  the  past,  and  the  should  simply  gives  a 
conditional  force  to  "have/H  It  is  incongruous  to  use  should  in  con- 
nection with  the  past,  and^nce  we  now  say  "  If  an  angel  had  come" 
in  this  sense.  When  we  use  "x^7i^/((/have,"  it  refers  to  a  question 
ahout  the  past  which  is  to  be  answered  in  the  future,  "  If  he  should 
have  forgotten  the  key,  how  should  we  get  out,"  i.e  "if,  when  he 
comes,  it  should  turn  out  that  he  had  forgotten."  Compare,  on  the 
other  band,  the  Shakespearian  usage. 

"  Gods,  if  you 
Should  have  ta*cn  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  lived  to  put  on  this." — Cymb,  v.  i.  8. 

In  M,  Ado,  ii.  3.  81,  the  "  should  have  "  is  inserted,  not  in  the 
conditional  clause,  but  in  a  dependent  relative  clause.  "  If  it  had 
been  a.  dog  that  should  have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  killed 
him." 

328.  "  Should/'  denoting  a  statement  not  made  by  the 

speaker.    (Compare  "soUen"  in  Gerinan.)    There  is  no  other 

reason  for  the  use  of  should  in  < 

"  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wonder  how  thy  name  should  ht  ao 
hanged  and  carved  about  these  trees." — A.  Y.  L,  iii.  2.  182. 
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SAMi/if  seeai3  lo  ind[cate  a  false  story  in  George  Fox's  Joomal  i 
"  Prom  this  mn.n'3  words  was  a  slander  rased  upon  ns  that  the 
Quakers  lAmild  deny  Christ,"  p.  43  (Edition  1765).  "The  priot 
of  that  church  raised  many  wicked  slanders  npon  me :  'That  1  nxte 
upon  a  great  black  horse,  and  that  I  ihould  give  a  fellow  money  to 
follow  me  when  I  was  on  my  black  horse.' " 

' '  Why  should  yon  think  that  I  ihauld  woo  in  scorn  7  " 

M.  N.  D.  iii.  1.  m. 

329.  Would  for  will,  wish,  require.     Would,  like  ihmM, 

cvald,  might,  (Latin*  "polui,"  "debui,")  is  frequently  used  oa- 
ditionally.  Hence  '^I  ivould  he  great"  comes  to  mean,  not  *'l 
wished  to  be  great,"  but  "Iwished  (subjunctive),"  ».«.  "IshonM 
wish."  There  is,  however,  very  little  difference  between  "IhoB 
wouldest  wish"  and  "thou  wishest,"  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

"  Thou  weitldsl  (wishest  to)  be  gre«, 
Art  not  wthout  ambition,  but  without 
The  ilbess  jliouid  (that  eu^  lo)  attend  it :  what  thou 

vfoitldst  highly 
That  Ihou  TOouldst  holily,  iBmddit  not  play  la]se, 
And  yet  -aKmldsl  wrongly  •waC'—Machilh,  i.  5.  20. 
As  will  is  used  for  "  ■aiill  have  it,"  "  pretends,"  so  vxndd  nMni 
"pretended,"  "icuiii/ to  prove," 

"She  that  n«i<(/(/be  your  wife."— C.^o/£.  iv.  +  152. 
Le.  "  She  that  wished  lo  make  out  that  she  was  your  wife;" 
So     "One  that  jwiiW  circumvent  God."— .ffoni/a',  v.  I.  87. 
Applied  to  inanimate  objects,  a  "  wish  "  becomes  a  "  requirement ;" 
"I  have  brought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  iH>«/<^  {require  to)  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gioss." 
MachUh,  L  7.  82. 
"Words 
Id  {require  to)  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air." 
Ih.  iv.  3.  let 

"And  so  he  goea  to  heaven, 

I  revenged.  ThatitiaH/i/(requires  to)  bescann'd." 

Hamiit,  iiL  3.  7S. 
(requires  to)  be  done  with  a  demure  abasiiig  ol 
tometimes." — B.  £,  gi. 
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It  is  a  natnral  and  common  mistake  to  say,  "  Would  is  used  for 

ihuli^  by  Elizabethan  writers." 

Would  is  not  often  used  for  ''  desire  "  with  a  noun  as  its  object  t 

"  I^  duke  of  Buigundy,  you  wtmid  the  peace." 

IfeH.  V.  T.  2.  68. 

330.  Would  often  means  "liked,"  "was accustomed."  Com- 
pare i^tktu 

"A  little  quiver  fellow,  and  a*  would  manage  his  piece  thus  : 
and  a'  would  about  and  about,  and  come  you  in  and  come  you  out ; 
rah-tah-tah  would  a'  say,  bounce  would  a'  say :  and  away  again 
vMmld?!  go,  and  again  would  a'  come." — 2  Hen,  IV,  iiL  2.  200. 

"It  (conscience)  was  wont  to  hold  me  only  while  one  wottldv^ 
\x^:'—Rich,  III,  I  4.  122. 

"  But  still  the  house  aiiairs  would  draw  her  hence." 

Othello,  L  3.  147. 

So,  though  more  rarely,  will  is  used  for  "  is  accustomed." 

"  Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
WillYiMTEi  about  mine  ears." — Tempest,  iii.  2.  147. 

331.  "  Would  "  not  used  for  "  should."  Would  seems  on  a, 
snperficial  view  to  be  used  for  should,  in 

"You  amaze  me;  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been 
invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection." — M,  Ado,  il  3.  119. 

But  it  is  explained  by  the  following  reply :  "  I  would  have  sworn  it 
had,"  i.e,  "  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  swear."  So,  "  I  was  willing 
and  prepared  to  thmk  her  spirit  invincible." 

So  in  "  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  *  Agrippa,  be  it  so,' 
To  make  this  good  V*—A,  and  C.  ii  2.  144. 

'If  I  Vfould s&y*'  means  "If  I  wished,  were  disposed,  to  say." 

"  Alas,  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ?" — A,  fK  iii  4. 1. 
ie.  "Were  you  willing,"  "  Could  you  bring  yourself  to." 

To  take  would  for  should  woidd  take  from  the  sense  of  the 
following  passage : 

"  For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit."— 0/^/A?,  I  3.  390. 

i.e,  "  If  I  fjogre  witting  to  expend." 
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Wai4d  probably  meant  "  wish  to  "  or  "  should  like  to,"  in 

"Von  coold,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  which  I  wmidaei  dom 
and  insert  in't,  could  you  not  ?" — HamUt,  iL  a.  G97. 
\a"Prina,  What  wouldest  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should  weep? 
/Vtni.      I  TBould  thtTiV  thee  a  most  princeir  hrpochte." 

a  HiH.  IV.  a.  i.  Si. 
the  (Ccond  would  is  attracted  to  the  first,  and  then  is  alio  i 
notion  of  determination,  and  voluntary  "  making  np  one's  Duiid''iii 
the  reply  of  Poina. 

So  "be  triumphant"  is  equivalent  to  "triumph,"  in  which  williii|- 
nets  is  expressed,  in 

"  Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
1  viimld be  so  triumphant  as  1  ami"— Rii A.  III.  ilL  I.  81 
i.t.  "  think  you  T  nwu/i/ trlumoh  as  I  do  ?  " 
In  "  I  'mould  be  son?,  sir,  but  Ihe  Ibol  should  be  as  oft  with  yoar 

master  as  with  my  mistress," — T.  N'.xa.l.  ii. 
it  must  be  confessed  there  seems  little  reason  for  WBuld.  Inasmncb, 
however,  as  the  fool  is  speaking  of  something  that  depends  upon 
himself,  i.e.  Ms  presence  at  the  Count's  court,  it  may  peihaps  be 
explained  as  "  I  viimtd  not  willingly  do  anything  to  prevent,"  &c, 
just  as  we  can  say  "  I  would  be  loth  to  offend  him,"  in  confusiiui 
between  "  I  should  be  loth  lo  ofifcnd  him "  and  "  I  wmld  not 
willingly,  or  I  laould  rather  not,  offend  him." 
In  "  And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 

When  nooeht  would  be  accepted  but  the  rin?," 

Mr,f  r.  r.  ..  1!?. 
there  seems,  as  in  our  modeni  "  nothing  iwailr/  content  him  but," 
some  confusion  between  "he  would  accept  nothing"  and  "nat1uii£ 
could  make  itself  acceptable." 
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332.  Verbs :  Indicative  Present,  old  forms  of  the  Tbiid 
l>o>onn  ^■'"'U,  There  were  three  fonns  of  the  plnral  in  E«Hj 
lorthem  in  es,  the  Midland  in  en,  the  Southern  infd.' 
"they  hop.™,"  "  they  hop.(rf. "  The  two  foinw 
in  the  verbs  "doth,"  "hath,"  and  possibly  in  Others) 
liakespeare.  Sometimes  they  are  osed  for  (he  uke 
!3  that  explanation  is  insufficient : 


r 
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£«.—**  Where,  when  men  be-«i,  there's  seldom  ease." 

Pericla,  iL  Gower,  28. 
"  O  friar,  these  are  faults  that  are  not  seen, 
Ours  open  and  of  worst  example  be-^«." — ^B.  J.  S  Sh,  i,  2. 

**  All  perish^ff  of  men  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  escapwi  but  himself." — Pericles^  iL  Gower,  36. 

"As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May." — ^Peele. 

"Words  fearm  (terrify)  babes." — Spens.  F.  Q. 

»    "And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  laugh, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth." — M.  N,  D,  ii,  i.  66. 

This  form  is  rarely  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  only  archaically. 
As  an  archaic  form  it  is  selected  for  constant  use  by  Spenser. 

333.  Third  person  plural  in  -s.    This  form  is  ^remdy 

common  in  the  Folio.  It  is  generally  altered  by  modem  editors,  so 
that  its  commonness  has  not  been  duly  recognized.  Fortunately, 
there  are  some  passages  where  the  rhyme  or  metre  has  made  altera- 
tion impossible.  In  some  cases  the  subject^noun  may  be  con- 
sidered as  singular  in  thottgkty  e.g.  "manners,"  &c.  In  other  cases 
the  quasi-singular  verb  precedes  the  plural  object ;  and  again,  in 
others  the  verb  has  for  its  nominative  two  singular  nouns  or  an 
antecedent  to  a  plural  noun  (see  247).  But  though  such  instances 
•re  not  of  equal  value  with  an  instance  like  "  his  tears  runs  down," 
yet  they  indicate  a  general  predilection  for  the  inflection  in  -j  which 
may  well  have  arisen  from  the  northern  £.  £.  third  person  plural 
in-f. 

"The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth." 

C.  pfE.  V.  I.  69. 

"  The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourites /?*fir, 
The  poor  advanced  noaJces  friends  of  enenues. 

Hamlet^  iii.  2.  214-5. 

Here  the  Globe  reads  "favourite;"  completely  missing,  as  it  seems 

to  me,  the  intention  to  describe  the  cronud  of  favourites  scattering  in 

^it  from  the  fallen  patron. 

"The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely /&r/«j 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  will.  — L,  Z.  Z,  v.  2.  750, 

"Manners"  is,  perhaps,  used  as  a  singuUjin 

"What  manners  « in  this  ?"— ^.  and  J.  v.  3.  214. 
**  Which  very  manners  urges  J** — Lear,  v.  3.  234. 
So       "Whose  church-like  humouzs /f/tr  not  for  a  crown." 

2  Hen,  VL  L  i.  247. 
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**  Riches"  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  singaUr  noun  (as  it  is  by 
derivation,  "  richesse  ")  in 

"  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  ashore."— C?M^/^,  ii.  i.  88. 

But  not  I 

"  My  old  bones  aches^^  (Globe,  ache), — Tempest^  liL  2,  2. 

**  His  tears  runs  down  his  beard  like  winter-drops"  (Globe,  rutt\ 

lb,  V.  I.  16. 

"  We  poor  unfledg*d 
Have  never  wingfd  from  view  o'  the  nest,  nor  knows  not 
What  air's  from  home"  (Globe,  know). — Cymb,  iiL  3.  27. 

*'  And  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tends  (Globe  and  Quarto,  tend)  the  savage  strangeness  he 

puts  on, 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  tkHr  command,"  &c 

Tr,  and  Cr.  iL  3. 135. 

"  These  naughty  times 
Puts  (Globe,  /«/)  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights." 

Mo/KuL  2. 19. 
**  These  high  vnld  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  wearisome." 

Riek,  /Z  il  3.  5. 
"  Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  Aides,** 

(Globe,  sea.)—lV:  T,  iv.  4-  501. 

**  The  imperious  seas  breeds  monsters"  (Globe,  breed). 

Cymb,  iv.  2.  35. 

**  Untimely  storms  makes  men  expect  a  dearth  "  (Globe,  make). 

Rich.  Ill  il  3.  33. 

Numbers,  perhaps,  sometimes  stand  on  a  different  footing : 

**  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  three  score  and  ten  miles 
afoot  with  me.  "—I  Hen.  IV,  il  2.  28. 

i.e.  **  A  distance  of  eight  yards ;"  and  compare 

**1\irtt parts  of  him  is  ours  already." — J.  C.  I  3.  154. 
"  Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four."—^  N.  D,  iii.  2.  488. 

But  no  such  explanation  avails  in 

**  She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where,  lo  !  two  lamps  burnt  out  in  darkness  lies.** 

'  V,  and  A,  1128. 

**  Whose  own  hai-d  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 

The  deeds  of  others."— il/.  ofV,  \,  3.  163. 
"  Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits 
^Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits.** — S.9nn.  4I. 
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There  is  some  confusion  in 

**  Fortune's  blows 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded  crava 
A  noble  cunning." — CarioL  iv.  4.  8. 

On  the  whole,  it  b  probable  that  though  Shakespeare  intended  to 
make  "blows  "  the  subject  of  "  craves,"  he  afterwards  introduced  a 
new  subject,  "being  gentle,"  and  therefore  "blows"  must  bfe  con- 
sidered nominative  absolute  and  "  when"  redundant : "  Fortune's  blows 
(being)  struck  home,  to  be  gentle  then  requires  a  noble  wisdom." 

"  Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives,** 

Macbdh,  ii.  I.  61. 
in  a  rhyming  passage. 

It  is  perhaps  intended  to  be  a  sign  of  low  breeding  and  harsh 
writing  in  the  play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

"Thisbe,  the  flowers  of  ocioMis  savours  sweet" 

M,  N.  D.  iii.  I.  U. 

334.  Third  person  plural  in  -th. 

"Those  that  through  renowne  hath  ennobled  their  life." 

Montaigne,  32. 
See,  however.  Relative,  247. 

"Their    encounters,   though   not  personal,   hath  been  royally 
encountered"  (Globe,  ^w/^). — W,  T.\,  \.  29. 
^  "Where  men  enforced  doth  speak  an)rthing." — M.  ofV,  iii.  2.  83. 

''Hath  aU  his  ventures  fail'd  ?"  (Globe,  have.)— lb,  uL  2.  270. 

This,  however,  is  a  case  when  the  verb  precedes  the  subject     (See 
below,  33$.) 


335.  Inflection  in  -s  preceding  a  plural  subject   Passages 

in  which  the  quasi-singular  verb  precedes  the  plural  subject  stand 
on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  When  the  subject  is  as  yet  future 
and,  as  it  were,  unsettled,  the  third  person  singular  might  be  regarded 
as  the  normal  inflection.  Such  passages  are  very  common,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  "  There  is,"  as — 

"There  is  no  more  such  masters." — Cymb,  iv,  2.  371. 
"  There  was  at  the  beginning  certaine  light  suspitlons  and  accc 
sations  put  up  against  him." — N.  /*.  173. 

"Of  enjoin'd  penitents  there'j  four  or  five." — A,  W,  iii.  5.  98. 
"The  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depends  and  rests 
The  lives  of  many." — Hamlet,  iii  3.  14. 
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"Then  n4u,t  intends  these  forces  thou  dost  bring  ?" 

2  Hm.  VI.  y.  1.  W. 
"Thereirnowonian'EMdescan,"&c.— T:  jV,  ii,  4.  96. 
"JitheienolchanBS?"— 0/*fffij,  L  1.  172. 
"  A  aU  thiags  weU  ?"— 2  fliw.  VI.  iiL  2.  11. 
"/j  there  not  wais?    Is  there  not  employTnent  ?" 

a  ^flt  /(^  i.  2.  85. 
Soi^™;  F/  ill  z.  128;  R.andJ.x.  l.  48;  2  Hen.  IV.  Hi.  ^ 
199  ;  1  /fiw.  r/  iiL  2.  9;  Hen.  v.  3.  4.  1. 

"  Here  comei  the  townsmen." — a  ^m.  JY.  iL  i.  68. 
"  Here  comes  ihe  gardeners  "  (Globe,  cotmY—Rich.  /Z  iiL  4.  St 
"  There  comes  no  swaggerers  here." — 3  /An.  IV.  iL  4  83. 
This,  it  is  true,  comes  from  M13.  Quiddj,  hut  the  following  >n 
from  Posthumns  and  Valentine  : 

"  How  cama  these  staggera  on  me  V'—Cymi.  V.  S-  238.' 

"  Far  behind  hia  worth 
Cames  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow."— 7;  G.  ofV.  iL  4.  7!. 
And  in  the  Lmer's  Complaint,  where  the  rhyme  makes  alteratiMi 
impossible ; 

"  And  to  their  andit  coma 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combUicd  sums." — L.  C.  23a 
"What  i-arei  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?"^  Tim/.  L  1.17. 
"  There  ^TTBU  all  herbs  fit  to  coo!  looser  flames." 

B.  and  F.  /".  ^  L  I. 


155. 
Aiuhis  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass?"  (Globe,  hone.) 

Liar,  iiL  4.  66. 
What  means  jroor  graces?"  (Globe,  mean.) — Ii.  iii  7.  80. 

"  But  most  miserable 
/r  the  desires  thaei  (247)  glorious  "  (Globe,  rfair(r).—Ctwi*.  L  6. 8, 
ight,  perhap3,,be  con^dered  nouns  in 
^^^^-wcis."— Ct™».  iv.  3.  283. 
^ai^^re  such  masters."—^,  iv.  2.  871. 
;~"5^^o  can  be  considered  as  a  singular  noun  t 

Lousand  diicats  here  is  siic" — M.  ofV.'vi.l.  81} 
"  There  fi!f 
(who)  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes.' 
RicK  II.  iii.  3.  .168. 
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^  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardell  and  box." 

W.  T,  iv  4.  78a, 
**  At  this  hour 
Lies  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies"  (Globe,  lie). 

Tempest,  iv.  I.  261 

336.  Inflection  in  "&''  with  two  singular  nonns  as 
Bnbject 

The  inflection  in  j  is  of  frequent  occurrence  also  when  two  or 
more  singular  nouns  precede  the  verb  : 

"  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  oflf  my  manhood." — Cymb,  v.  2.  2. 
"  Faith  and  troth  bids  them."— 7r.  and  Cr,  iv.  5.  170. 
"Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards." — Cymb,  iii.  6.  21. 
"For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity." — HanUa,  iii.  2. 177. 
"Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth." 

A,  W,  iu.  4.  16. 
"Scorn  and  derision  never  comes  (Globe  and  Quarto,  come)  in 
tears."— ^.  N  D.  iii.  2.  128. 

"Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes, 
Despair  and  hope  m^ikes  thee  ridiculous." — V,  and  A,  988. 

"  My  hand  and  ring  is  yours." — Cymb.  IL  4.  67. 
"O,  Cymbeline,  heaven  and  my  conscience  knows.*^ 

lb,  iiL  3.  99. 
"Hanging  and  wiving ^^x  by  destiny." — Hf,  of  V,u,  %  83. 
"The  which  my  love  and  some  necessity 
Now  lays  upon  you." — M,  ofV,m.j^  84. 

337.  Apparent  cases  of  the  inflection  in  "  s." 

Often,  however,  a  verb  preceded  by  a  plural  noun  (the  apparent 

nominative)  has  for  its  real  nominative,  not  the  noun,  but  the  noun 

dause. 

**  The  combatants  being  kin 
Half  sHnts  their  strife  before  they  do  begin. " —  Tr.  and  Cr,  iv.  5.  93. 

i^e,  **The  fact  that  the  combatants  are  kin." 

"  Wherein  his  brains  still  beating /«/j  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himsel£" — Hamlet,  iii.  i.  182. 

i.e,  "The  beating  of  his  brains  on  this." 

"And  our  ills  told  us 
Is  as  our  earing." — A,  and  C,  L  2.  116. 

i,e.  "The  telling  us  of  our  faults  is  like  ploughing  us." 


L. 
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"  And  great  alTections  wrestling  in  thj  bosom 

D<ah  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility."— A^  y.  T.  ».  41, 
"  To  know  (lur  enemies'  minds  we  'Id  rip  theic  beatts ; 
(To  rip)  Their  papers  is  more  lawful"— Z<iar,  iv.  6.  268. 
Sob  "Blest  be  those, 

How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Wliich  seasons  comfort, '^^^-CfnJ,  L  6.  8. 
"which"  has  for  its  antecedent  "having  one'*  honest  wiH." 
CoDverselj,  a  plural  Ls  implied,  and  hence  the  verb  is  in  tba 

"  Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  A  seldom' win." 

2  Hm.  VI.  iiL  l.  801. 
('./.  "  when  men  are  too  careful  about  their  safety  they  seldom  win.* 


It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  licence,  as  well  as  the  licence 
ot  ndng  the  -s  Inflection  where  the  verb  precedes,  or  where  lie 
nonn  clause  may  be  considered  the  nominative,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility not  have  been  tolerated  but  for  the  fact  that  -x  was  sliU 
rec^^nized  as  a  provincial  plural  inflection. 

The  following  is  simply  a  case  of  transposition  ; 

"  Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
^w  clamorous  groans,  "—^i.4.  //.  v.  5.  E8. 

338.  S  final  misprinted.      Though    the    rhyme    and  metre 

establish  the  ^t  that  Shakespeare  used  the  plural  verbal  inflecliDO 

In  s,  yet  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  -s  final  in  the  Folio  is  often  > 

misprint.     Being  indicated  Tiy  a  mere  line  at  the  end  of  a  word  b 

MS.,  it  was  ofl  en  confused  with  the  comma,  full  stop,  dash  or  hyphen. 

"  Comts  (,)  shall  we  in  ?"— T".  0/  A.  i.  i.  2S*. 

"At  that  that  I  have  kil'd  my  lord,  a  Flys."—T.  A.  m.  I.  63. 

"Good  mao,  these  joyful  tears  show  thy  true  kairts." 

Hm.  VIII.  1.  3.  175. 
oe  or  two  places  the  dash  or  hyphen  has  usurped  the 

what  nfwe—V'—l  Hen.  IV.  v.  2.  30. 


n  without  the  possibility  of  mistake  lor  a  oomm^ 
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"  Sir  Protheus,  your  Fathers  call's  for  you. "—  T,  G.  of  V,  i.  3. 88. 

**  Sawcie  Lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  Strumpets,  and  scald  Rimers 
Ballads  us  out  of  tune." — A,  and  C.  v.  2.  216. 

Yet  in  many  passages  the  -j  b  probably  correct,  though  we  should 
BOW  omit  it,  especially  at  the  end  of  nouns.  As  we  still  use 
"riches,"  "gains,"  almost  as  singular  nouns,  so  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  used  "lands,"  "wars,"  "stones,"  "sorrows,"  "flatteries,'' 
"purposes,"  "virtues,"  "glories,"  "fortunes,"  "things,"  "at- 
tempts," "graces,"  "treasons,"  "succours,"  "behaviours," 
"duties,"  "funerals,"  "proceedings,"  &c  as  collective  nouns. 

In  other  cases  there  seems  at  least  a  method  in  the  error.  The  -x 
is  added  to  plural  adjectives  and  to  adjectives  or  nouns  dependent 
upon  nouns  inflected  in  **  s,"  as 

"The  letters  patents."— Rich,  II.  ii.  I.  202  (Folio). 

It  is  common  in  £.  £.  for  plural  adjectives  of  Romance  origin 
to  take  the  plural  inflection.  But  see  430.  The  Globe  reads 
"patefUs  "  in  Rich.  II  ii.  3.  130. 

The  following  are  selected,  without  verification,  from  Walker  : 

"Kings  Richards  throne." — Rich.  II.  i.  3. 
"Smooth  and  welcomes  newes." — i  Hen,  IV,  i  i. 
"Lords  Staffords  death."— 7».  v.  3. 
"The  Thicks-lips:'— Othello,  I  I. 

A  word  already  plural  sometimes  receives  an  additrional  plural 

inflection :  • 

"YoMX  teethes.**— y.  C,  v.  I. 

"Others faults.**— I  Hen.  IV.  v.  2. 

"Men  look'd  .  .  .  each  at  others.** — Coriol.  v.  5. 

"  Boths,**—T.  A,  ii.  4.      "  On  ot/iers  grounds,**— Othello,  i.  I. 

339.  Past  indicative  forms  in  U  are  very  common  in  Shake- 
Bpeare.  Thus,  "sang"  does  not  occur,  while  " sung "  is  common 
as  a  past  indicative.  "  Sprang  "  is  less  common  as  a  past  tense  than 
"sprung"  (2  Hen.  IV.  I  i.  Ill)  "Begun"  [Hamlet,  iil  2.  220) 
is  not  uncommon  for  "  began,"  which  is  also  used.     We  also  find 

"  I  drunh  him  to  his  hed."—A.  and  C.  ii.  5.  21. 
Past  indicative  tenses  in  u  wei:e  common  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  irregularity  dates  from  the  regular  Early  Fnglish 
idiom. 
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In  A.-S.  the  second  person  singular,  and  the  three  plural  persons 
of  some  verbs,  e.g,  **  singan,"  had  the  same  vowel  u,  while  the  first 
and  third  persons  singular  had .  a.  Hence,  though  the  distinctioQ 
was  observed  pretty  regularly  in  £.  £.,  yet  gradually  the  »  and  tf 
were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  past  tense  without  distinction  of 
person. 

340.  Second  Person  Singular  in  -ts.    In  verbs  ending  with 

•/,  -/^y/ final  in  the  second  person  sing,  often  becomes  -/r  for  euphony. 
Thus:  "Thou  torments,'*  Rich,  IL  iv.  I.  270  (FoUo) ;  "Thou 
requests;'  Rich.  HI,  ii  I.  98  (Folio);  **reinsits,'' Hamlet,  L  4.  63; 
''splits;*  M,  /or  M.  il  2,  116;  "exists,"  Id.  iii.  i.  20  (FoUo); 
'' solicites,"  Cymb.  i.  6.  147  (FoUo);  "r^,"  Cymb.  iii  3.  103 
(Folio).     "Thou^^K^,"  Sonn.  19 ;  this  is  marked  in 

"  What  art  thou  call'j/  ...  and  aflfrigh/j?*' 

B.  and  F.  F.  Sh.  iv.  i. 

This  termination  in  -s  contains  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  influence  of 
the  northern  inflection  in  -s  for  the  second  pers.  sing. 

341,  Past  Indicative:  -t  for  -ted.  in  verbs  m  which  the 
infinitive  ends  in  -/,  -ed  is  often  omitted  in  the  past  indicative  for 
euphony. 

"  \fast  and  prayed  for  their  intelligence." — Cymb.  iv,  2. 847 
"There  they  hoist  us.**— Tempest,  i.  2.  147. 
"  Plunged  in  die  foaming  brine  and  quit  the  vessel**— 7?.  211. 
**  When  service  siveat  for  duty,  not  for  meed." — A.  KZ.il 3-58. 

**  Stood  Dido  .  .  .  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage." — M.  ofV.v.  I.  10. 

Compare  Hen.  VIH.  il  i.  ^',  M.of  K  iii  2.  205. 

We  find  ** bid  "  for  "bided,"  i.e.  "endured,"  in 

"Endured  of  (by)  her  for  whom  you  ^«/like  sorrow." 

Rich.  IIL  iv.  4.  80i 

This  is,  of  course,  as  natuml  as  "chid,"  "rid,"  &c,  which  sut 
recognized  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  termination  in  -a/  is  some- 
times used  for  a  stronger  form  : 

"  I  shaked:*— Tempest,  il  i.  819. 

342.  Participle :  -ed  omitted  after  d  and  t   Some  veibs 

ending  in  "te,  -/,  and  -d,  on  account  of  their  already  resembling  parti' 
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dples  in  tfadr  terminations,  do  not  add  -a/  in  the  participle.  The 
same  rule,  naturally  dictated  by  euphony,  is  found  in  £.  £.  "If  the 
root  of  a  verb  end  in  -d  or  -/  doubled  or  preceded  by  another  con- 
ftmaiit,  the  -^  or  -/Sf  of  the  past  tense,  and  -d  or  -/  of  the  past  par* 
tidple,  are  omitted."*    Thus — 

AcjMt,—'*  Well  hast  thou  acquit  thee."— Rick.  Ill  v.  5.  8. 

Addid. — Mirror  for  Magistrates  (Nares). 

Articulate, — **  These  things  indeed  you  have  articulate.^* 

I  Hen.  IV.  V.  I.  72. 
BeRd.— Tempest,  i  2.  81. 

^Mfl/).— "Let  the  ^Aw/king  tempt  yoxx."— Hamlet,  iii.  4.  182. 

Ccntract. — "  He  was  contract  to  lady  Lucy." — Rick,  III.  iiL  7.  179. 

Degenerate. — "  They  have  degenerate." — B.  E.  38. 

DqecL — "And  I  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched." 

Hamlet,  iii.  I.  163. 
Devote.— T.  of  Sk,  L  i.  32. 

Disjoint  io'c  disjointed. — Hamlet,  L  2.  20. 

Enshidd.—'*  An  enskield  beauty."— Jif.  for  M,  iL  4.  80. 

Exhaust. — "  Their  means  are  less  exkaust." — B.  E.  16. 

Graft. — "  Her  noble  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. " 

Rick.  IIL  iii.  7.  127. 
Compare  "Ani*w^.^ infirmity." — Otkello,  ii.  3.  144. 

iKa/.— "The  iron  of  itself,  though  keat  red-hot."— A^  y.  iv.  i.  61. 

Hoist. — "For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard." — Hamlet,  iii.  4.  207. 

Ittfed.—"  Many  are  infect"— Tr.  and  Cr.  L  3.  188. 

^.— "The  very  rats  instinctively  have  ^// it" — Temp.  L  2.  147. 

SuffocaU.—'*  Degree  is  suffocate."— Tr.  and  Cr.  L  3.  125. 

Tdnt. — "  Unspotted  heart  never  yet  taint  with  love." 

I  Hen.  VL  v.  3.  183. 
Wed.— Hen.  VIIL  iii  I.  141. 

Waft.  "  A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 

Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er."  —K.  ^  il  I.  78. 

Wet.^Rick,  IIL  i  2.  216. 

Whia  (for  "  whisted,"  which  is  used  by  Surrey  in  the  indicative). 

"  The  wild  waves  wkist," ^Tempest,  I  2.  879. 

*  Morris,  Specimens  of  Early  £n£;lia!i,  xxxv 

R2  -         • 
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i.e.  "  being  ni^uM/ or  made  silcDt "  So>  in  imitatioD, 
"  The  winds,  with  wonder  vrhisl. 
Smoothly  the  waters  IdsL" — MlLTON,/^mn  en  fAiNalit^. 
Words  like  " miscreate, "  Hm.  V.  L  a.  18;  "create,"  M.  Jf.D. 
V.  I.  412,  "consecrate,"  lb.  422,  being  directif  derived  from  Litis 
participles,  stand  on  a  diilerent  footing,  and  maj  themselves  be 
r^arded  ss  porticipiiil  adjectives,  without  the  addition  of  d. 

343.  Puiiciplea,  Formation  ot  Owing  to  the  tendencjr  t» 
drop  the  inflection  tn,  the  Elizabethan  authors  frequentlj'  nsed  the 
curtailed  forms  of  past  participles  which  are  common  in  Earlj 
English  :  "I  have  spoke,  forgot,  writ,  chid,"  Ac. 

"Have  you  f/M«  tills  man?"— CmW.  li.  3.  IBS. 
Where,  however,  the  form  thus  curtailed  was  in  danger  of  Iwns 
eonfiiseiil  with  the  infinitiTe,  as  in  "  taken,"  they  used  the  past  teme 
for  the  paitidple  : 

Arose, — "And  thereupon  these  errors  are  arwci" — C.  ofE.  t.  I,  !!!. 
Drove  {ox  drkim. — 2  Hnt,  VI.  iiL  a.  S4. 
Jli/.— "Thou  .  .  .  hast  aa  thy  bearer  up."— 2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  5.  165; 

M.  Ado,  iv,  I.  19fl. 
Frattiaxfrottn.—C.ofE.  v.  I.  SIS  j  a  Jim.  IV.  I  1.  199. 
Ifsifi.—"'We-wae.  .  .  ielfibi(btr."—Tanf.  I  2.  68. 
(In  this  case,  however,  the  m  is  merely  dropped.) 
Took.—"  Where  I  have  took  them  up."— 7.  C.  iL  I.  60. 
Mistook. — "  Then,  Bmtus,  I  have  much  muftui  your  pasgon." 

li.  i  i.  *». 
Rodttar  ridden.— 2  Hen.  IV.  y.  3.  98;  Hen.  V.  iv.  3.  Z 
Smit  ioi  smitten.— T.  of  A.  iL  I.  I2S. 
Smi^e  for  smitten. — Coriol.  ill.  I.  319. 
Strove  iot  striven.~Hen.  VIII.  ii.  4.  80. 


■..-Lear,  i.  a.  93 

Cjrml.  iii;  5.  ai. 

the  form  in  rd : 

.  d^ree  is  sAated 

'-Tr.  and  Cr.  L 

.  124 ;   Tern/,  ii. 

.  39  ;  I  Hen.  IV. 

is  also  common. 

id-rArtV"^"- 

-Olkelh,  u.  L  IS. 
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"Ope"  in  "The  gates  are  ope"  Coriol.  i.  4.  43,  seems  to  be  the 
idjective  "  open"  without  the  -«,  and  not  a  verb. 

344.  Irregular  participial  formations.   The  following  are 

irregular: — 

"You have  jwa/w." — A.  Y.  L.  iv.  i.  88. 

"I  have  spake:' ^Hen,  VIII  ii.  4.  153. 

'*  Mishecomedr-^L,  L,  L.  v.  2.  778. 

*' Becomed^—Cymb,  v.  5.  406. 

"Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  y9^." — Lear,  iv.  6.  54. 

"We  had  droven  them  home." — A.  and  C.  iv.  7.  6. 

"Sawn''*  for  "  seen"  is  found  as  a  rhyme  to  " drawn,"  Z.  C.  91. 

" Struckm:'—C.  of  E,  Lii.  46  ;  Z.  Z.  Z.  iv.  3.  224 ;  7.  C. 
iii.  I.  209. 

"  When  they  zx^fretUn  with  the  gusts  of  heaven." 

M.  of  V,  iv.  I.  77. 

** Sweaten:*-^Mdcbetht  iv.  i.  66.     (So  Quartos.) 

Caught  seems  to  be  distinguished  as  an  adjective  from  the  participle 

€atck*d  in 

"None  are  so  surely  caught  when  they  are  catch' d 
As  wit  turned  fool." — L,  Z.  Z.  v.  2.  69. 

The  following  are  unusual : — 

''  Splittedy^C,  ofE.  i.  I.  106,  v.  i.  308  j  A,  andC  v.  I.  24. 

^'  BeaUdy—Sonn,  62. 
The  following  are  archaic : — 

"Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrcw-wrcathen  knot." — T,A,  iii.  2. 4. 
*'Foughten,"^Hen.  V,  iv.  6.  18. 

345.  The  participial  prefix  y-  is  only  two  or  three  times  used 

in  Shakespeare's  plays:    "y-clept,"   "y-clad,"   "y-slaked."     In 

£.  £.  y-  is  prefixed  to  other  forms  of  speech  beside  participles,  like 

the  German  ^iT-.     But  in  Elizabethan  English  the  y^  was  wholly 

disused  except  as  a  participial  prefix,  and  even  the  latter  was 

Bfchaic.    Hence  we  must  explain  as  follows  : 

"  The  sum  of  this 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis 
Yravished  \^<t  r^ons  round." — P,  of  T.  iii.  Gower,  85. 

Shakespeare  was  probably  going  to  write  (as  in  the  same  speech, 

line  I,  *^yslctked  hath")  **yravished  the  regions  hath,"  but  the 

necessity  of  the  rhyme,  and  the  diminished  sense  of  the  grammatical 

fiuoe  of  the  participial  prefix,  made  him  alter  the  construction. 
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The  J"-  U  used  by  SackvUle  tefote  s.  present  partidple,  "_f-caii»iif;.' 
la  M.  of  V.  '^.  %  68,  and  dsewhere,  we  find  "  I  wiss  "  apparrallj 

for  Ihe  old  "  y-wiss. " 

VERBS,  HOODS  AND  TENSES. 

346.  iDdicative  simple   present  for  complete  present 
with  adverbs  slgnil^g  "  as  yet,"  &c. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Latin  Idiom,  "  jampridem  opto," 
&C. ,  and  it  is  explicable  on  Che  ground  that,  when  an  actioa  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time  is  still  continuing,  the  speaker  ms; 
prefer  the  verb  to  dwell  timply  on  the  ikct  that  the  action  is  prEScnl, 
allowing  Ihe  adverb  to  express  the  past  continaoDsness  : 
"  Thai's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hatr  of  yd." 

I  Hm.  IV.  iv.  1. 127. 
"  How  dixsjoaihoao\a fir  Ihii  many i  day!" — Hamla/m.  I.BI. 

347.  Simple  past  for  complete  present  with  "  since,"  Jtc. 
Thia  is  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  use  of  the  aorist,  and  it  is 

as  logical  as  our  more  modem  use.     The  difference  depends  upon 
a  difference  of  thouEhl,  the  action  being  rt^ided  simfiiy  3S/^I 
without  reference  to  the  present  or  to  eomfUiimi. 
"  I  soTB  him  not  Ihae  many  ytars,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he." — Cymb.  iv.  2.  68. 
"I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day." — 2  St«.  VI. 
u.  I.  3. 

"Since  death  of  my  dear's!  mother 
It  did  nut  sf€aihe£ore."—Cymi.  iv.  2.  IBO, 
"Ididaoiseebimiina." — A.  and  C.  i  3.  1. 
"  I  was  not  angty  sinee  I  came  in  France 
UntU  this  msimt"~JIm.  V.  iv.  7.  68. 
"I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  y^  dreamed  not  ot"— 
M.  Ado,  i.  2.  i. 
"      "'  '  'ced  that  Ihe  above  examples  all  contain  a  negative, 

ase  seems  to  have  peculiar  propriety  when  we  lit 
ction  was  performed  at  any  time  ■uihalever.    Hence 
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But  we  liave  also,  without  a  negative, 

"  And  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends." — Tempest^  v.  I.  114, 

The  simple  present  is  in  the  following  example  incorrectly  com- 
bined with  the  complete  present.  But  the  two  verbs  are  so  for 
apart  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  different 
Mntences,  especially  as  "but"  may  be  regarded  as  semi-adversative. 

"And  never  since  the  middle  summer's  spring 
Met  we  .  .  .  but .  .  .  thou  ^ast  disturbed o\xt  sport." 

M,  N.  D.  ii.  I.  83-7. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  complete  present  is  used  remarkably  in — 

**/>.  Pedro,  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood? 
CUmd,  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it." 

M,  Ado^  V.  I.  258. 

This  can  only  be  explained  by  a  slight  change  of  thought :  '*  I 

bave  drunk  poison  (and  drunk  [339]  poison  all  the)  while  he  spoke." 


348.  Future  for  Subjunctive  and  Infinitive,    The  future  is 

often  used  where  we  should  use  the  infinitive  or  subjunctive. 

A  comparison  of  Wickliffe  with  the  versions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury would  show  that  in  many  cases  the  Early  English  subjunctive 
had  been  replaced  by  the  Elizabethan  "shall." 

**  And  I  will  sing  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid." 

M,  N  D.  iu.  I.  126. 
"  That  you  shall  surely  find  him 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search." — Othello^  i.  1. 158. 

"That  thou  shall  see  the  difference  of  our  spirits, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it." — M,  o/Kiy.i.  868. 

"Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  hew/// compel." — Ifen.  ^.  iL4. 101. 

Here,  however  (283),  "so "  maybe  omitted  before  " that,"  i.e,  "so 
that  he  purposes  compulsion  if  fair  means  fail." 

"  Reason  with  the  fellow. 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information." 

Coriol.  iv.  6.  53. 
"  If  thou  refuse  and  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath. " 

W.  T,  ii.  3.  138. 
"  The  constable  desires  thee  thou  wUt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance." — Hen,  V,  iv.  3.  84. 

WUl  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemned  ?" 

Rich.  IL  ii.  3.  119. 


■• 
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So  with  **for"  used  for  ** because"  (117)  in  the  sense  of  "ii 
order  that" 

*'  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'U  teU  thee  what  befel  me."— 3  Hen,  VI,  iil  I.  10. 

As  in  Latin,  the  future  is  sometimes  correctly  and  logically  used 
with  reference  to  future  occurrences ;  but  we  find  it  side  by  side  wii 
the  incorrect  and  modem  idiom.  • 

"  Farewell  till  we  shall  meet  again." — M.  of  V.  iii.  4.  40. 
*'  He  that  outlives  this  day  and  comes  safe  home, 
He  that  shall  live  this  day  and  see  old  age." 

Hen.  V,  iv.  3.  41. 

"  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  pla/d  the  men." 

I  Hen.  VL  i.  6.  16. 

"  When  they  shall  know."— r^«:>4.  //.  i.  4.  49. 

*'  If  you  shall  ^Q  CordeUa." — Lear,  iii.  i.  46. 

**  Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength" 

K,  J.  il  I.  33. 

The  future  seems  used  (perhaps  with  reference  to  the  original 
meaning  of  **  shall ")  to  signify  necessary  and  habitual  recurrence  in 

**  Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men 
When  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise." — iHen.  VI.  iv.  1. 118. 

So    "  Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes." 

Rich,  in,  iv.  4.  298. 

349.  Infinitive.    "  To  "  omitted  and  inserted,   in  Early 

English  the  present  infinitive  was  represented  by-«*(A.-S.  -««),  so 
that  ** to  speak"  was  "spek^"  and  "he  is  able  to  speak"  was 
**  he  can  spek«i,"  which,  though  very  rare,  is  found  in  Pericles^  il 
Prologue,  12.  The  -en  in  time  became  -e,  and  the  'C  in  time  became 
mute  ;  thus  reducing  **sing-«^"  to  "sing."  When  the  en  dropped 
into  disuse,  and  to  was  substituted  for  it,  several  verbs  which  we 
call  auxiliary,  and  which  are  closely  and  commonly  connected  with 
other  verbs,  retained  the  old  licence  of  omitting  to,  though  the 
infinitival  inflection  was  lost.  But  naturally,  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  while  this  distinction  between  auxiliary  and  non-auxiliary 
verbs  was  gradually  gaining  force,  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  verbs  did,  and  which  did  not,  require  the 
"^,"  and  in  Early  English  there   is  much  inconsistency  in  this 
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respect  Thus  in  consecutive  lines  ^  ought "  is  used  without,  and 
"let"  with,  "A?." 

**  And  though  we  owe  the  fall  of  Troy  requite, 
Yet  let  revenge  thereof  from  gods  to  light." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates  (quoted  by  Dr.  GuEST). 

You  ought  not  walk."— 7'.  CM  i.  8. 

Suffer  him  speak  no  more." — B.  J.  Sefan.  iiL  i. 
"If  the  Senate  still  command  me  serve." — Id,  iii.  I. 
"The  rest  I  wish  thee  gather. "—i  Hen,  VL  ii.  5.  96. 
"You  were  wont  be  dviL"— 0/Af/^,  ii.  3.  190. 
"I  list  not  prophesy. "—»:  71  iv.  I.  26. 
"  He  thought  have  slaine  her."— Spens.  F.  Q.\.  i.  CO. 
"  It  forst  him  slacke."—/^.  19. 

'  Stay  "  is  probably  a  verb  in 

"How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  (to)  stay?" 

M.  N  Z>.  ii.  I.  138. 
"  Desire  her  (to)  call  her  wisdom  to  her." — Lear^  iv.  5.  85. 

"As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  (to)  live." 

A,  IV.  ii.  I.  134. 

"  What  might'st  thou  do  that  honour  would  (wished)  thee  (to) 
diO'T— Hen,  V,  Prologue,  18. 

"That  wish'd  him  in  the  barren  mountains  (to)  starve." 

I  Hen,  IV,  I  3.  169. 

^M.forM,  W,  3.  138;  M,  Ado,  iil  i.  42.  Hence  "overlook"  ii 
probably  not  the  subjunctive  (see  however  369)  but  the  infinitive  in 

"Willing  you  (to)  overlook  this  pedigree." — Hen,  K  ii  4.  90. 
So  after  "  have  need  :" 

"  Thou  hadst  need  send  for  more  money." — T,  N,  ii  3,  99. 
"Vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word." — C,  of  E,  v.  i.  282. 
"  To  come  view  fair  Portia." — M,  of  V,  ii.  7.  43. 
"We'll  come  dress  you  straight"— J/.  W,  of  W,  iv.  2.  80. 
"  I  will  go  seek  the  king." — Hamlet^  ii  i.  101. 

We  still  retain  a  dislike  to  use  the  formal  to  after  "  go  "  and  "come," 
which  may  almost  be  called  auxiliaries,  and  we  therefore  say,  **1 
will  come  and  see  you." 

We  cannot  reject  now  the  to  after  "know"  (though  after  this 
word  we  seldom  use  the  infinitive  at  all,  and  prefer  to  use  the 
conjunction  "that "),  but  Shakespeare  has 

"Knowing  thy  heart  (to)  torment  me  w^ith  disdain." — Sonn,  13a, 
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A  similar  omission  is  fomid  in 

**  That  they  would  suffer  these  abominations 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  (to  be)  chaaed." 

R,  ofL,  1634. 

So        "  Becanse,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  (to  have)  heard 
The  traitor  speak."— ^/irA.  ///.  ill  5.  66. 

To  is  inserted  after  "let"  both  in  the  sense  of  "suffer"  and  in 

that  of  "hinder." 

"  And  let  (suffer)  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come." 

T,  N,  V.  I.  364 

"  If  nothing  Ids  (prevents)  to  make  us  happy  both."— A  25(1 

On  the  other  hand,  to  is  omitted  after  "  beteem  "  in  the  sense  of 
"suffer:" 

"  He  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." — HamUty  i.  2.  142. 

After  "durst:" 

"  I  dursty  my  lord,  to  'wager  she  is  honest." — OiheUo,  iv.  2. 11. 

The  to  is  often  inserted  after  verbs  of  perceiving, — "feel,"  "see," 

"hear,"&c. 

"Who  heard  me  to  deny  it?"— C  of  E,  v.  i.  26. 

"  Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so." 

2  Hen.  VL  il  i.  9i 

"  Whom  when  on  ground  she  grovelling  saw  to  rolL" 

Spens.  K  Q.  v.  7.  82. 

"Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes." — T.  N,  i.  $.  317. 

"  I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that." — 3.  iiL  i.  120. 

"  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 
And  profoimd  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig, 
And  Nestor /Arv  at  push-pin  with  3ie  bo3rs." 

Z.  Z.  Z.  iv.  3.  167-9. 

This  quotation  shows  that,  after  "  see,"  the  infinitive,  whether 
wiii  or  without  "to,"  is  equivalent  to  the  participle.  "  Whipping," 
"  to  tune,"  and  "  play,"  are  all  co-ordinate.  The  participial  form  is 
the  most  correct :  as  in  Latin,  "Audivi  illam  canentem ;"  modan 
£nglish,  "  I  heard  her  sing;"  Elizabethan  English,  "  I  heard  her 
to  sing.*'  The  infinitive  with  to  after  verbs  of  perception  occurs 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  Early  English  (Matzner  quotes  Wickliffe,  St.  John 
ui.  18,  but  ?).     It  seems  to  lurve  been  on  the  increase  towards 
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the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuxy,  for  whereas  Wickliffe  [St,  Matt. 
VI.  31)  has  ''The  puple  wondride  seynge  dumb  men  spekynge 
and  crokid  men  g03mge,  blynde  men  seyinge,"  Tyndale  (1534)  has 
"The  people  wondred  to  se  the  domme  speak,  the  maymed 
whol^  the  halt  to  go,  and  the  blynde  to  se ;"  and  the  A.  V. 
(161 1)  has  to  throughout  This  idiom  is  also  very  common  in 
North,  and  Florio's  **  Montaigne."  We  have  recurred  to  the  idiom 
of  Early  English. 

Compare    William    of  Paleme,   1.    871 :    "and  whan  he   seif 
M  semly  sitte  him  bi-fore,"  i.e.  "and  when  he  saw  her  in  her 
beauty  sit  before  him."    In  this  quotation  we  might  render  **  sitte  " 
by  the  participle   "sitting,"  as  the  girl  is  regarded  as   "in   the 
state  of  sitting. "    This  opens  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"to  see  great  Hercules  whipping,^    Is  "whipping,"  by  derivation, 
a  verbal  abbreviated  for  "a-whipping,"  as  in  93,  or  a  present 
participle?    The  conunon  construction  after  "see"  and  "hear"  in 
lajamon  and  William  of  Paleme  seems  to  be  neither  the  participle 
nor  the  verbal,  but  the  infinitive  in  -e  or  -en.     Probably,  when  the 
infinitive  inflection  died  out,  it  was  felt  that  the  short  uninflected 
fomi  was  not  weighty  enough  to  express  the  emphatic  infinitive,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  present  participle,  a  substitution  which 
was  aided  by   the  similarity   of  the  terminations  "Cn  and  'ing. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  terminations  of  the 
infinitive  and  present  participle  have  been  confused  together  (93), 
and  the  'ing  in  this  construction  represents  the  old  infinitive  in- 
flection -en.    This  may  explain  : 

"  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  Iwing  (to  Uve)  in  my  glass."— Z  N  iil  4.  ^15. 

ift  "  that  my  brother  lives." 

Hence,  perhaps,  also  'ing  was  added  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
gerundive  termination  'Cne^  in  such  expressions  as 

"  Put  the  Uveries  to  making:' —M.  of  V.  ii.  2.  124. 
Similarly  we  find,  side  by  side,  in  Selden's  "  Table  Talk,"  "  He 
fell  to  eating"  and  he  "  fell  to  eat, " 

350.  "To"  omitted  and  inserted  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  to  is  often  omitted  in  the  former  of  two  clauses  and  inserted  in 
the  latter,  particularly  when  the  finite  principal  verb  is  an  auxiliary, 
or  like  an  auxiliary. 
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**  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulconbridge 
And,  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land." — JC.  J,  L  1. 184 

"  I  would  no  more 
Endure  this  wooden  slavery  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth."— 72rw/iSf/,  iiL  i.  62. 

"  Who  wouM  be  so  mock'd  with  glo[7»  or  to  live 
But  inra  dream  of  friendship?" — 7.  of  A,  iv.  2.  33. 

So  a:  y,  V.  2.  138-9 ;  J,  C.  iv.  3.  73 ;  T,  N,  v.  I.  346. 

**  Sir,  I  desire  you  {to)  do  me  right  and  justice. 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me." — Hen.  VIII,  iL  4.  li. 

"Bids  you 
Deliver  up  the  crown  and  to  take  pity." — Hen,  V,  ii.  4. 104 

"  Makes  both  my  body  pine  and  soul  to  languish." 

F,  of  T.  I  I.  81. 

"  Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part " — Hamlet^  1 4. 18. 

**  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome." — y.  C,  i.  2.  178. 

**  She  tells  me  she'//  wed  the  stranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  night. " — P,  ofT,  il  5- 17' 

"  Some  pagan  shore, 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly." — IC,  ^  v.  2.  89. 

Thus  probably  we  must  explain  : 

"  And  let  them  all  encircle  him  about^ 
And  fairy -like  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight" 

M.  IV,  of  W:  iv,  4.  N. 

The  common  explanation  "to-pinch,"  attributes  to  Shakespeare 
an  archaism  which  is  probably  nowhere  found  in  his  works  (not 
even  in  P.  of  T.  iil  2.  17).     See  All  to,  28. 

It  is  a  question  how  to  explain 

**  She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deflcient,  blind  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not," — Othello^  i  3.  62. 

Here,  either  as  above,  (i)  "to  err"  depends  on  "could,"  u 
**  Nature  was  not  able  to  err ;"  or  (2)  "could  not "  might  perhaps 
stand  for  ** could  not  be,"  "was  impossible,"  having  for  its  sulject 
•  *  Nature  to  err. "  (See  354. )   In  (2)  "  for  "  may  be  either  (a)  a  coa- 
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jtmction,  or  {b)  a  preposition :   "It  was  not  possible  for  Nature 
thus  to  err. "    I  prefer  ( i ). 

In  "  For  little  office 

The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces>"  Rich.  I.L  iL  2.  139. 

'*to  tear"  may  be  considered  as  a  notm,  the  object  of  "except" 

351.  It  were  best  (to).  To  is  often  omitted  after  "best"  in 
such  phrases  as  "it  were  best,"  "thou  wert  best,"  &c  Perhaps 
there  is  in  some  of  these  cases  an  unconscious  blending  of  two  con* 
stractions,  the  infinitive  and  imperative,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  oTtr^*  oZw  %  Zpatroy, 

"  'Tis  best  put  finger  in  the  eye,"— 71  oj  Sk.  I  i.  78. 
"  I  were  best  not  call." — Cymd.  iii.  6.  19. 
"  'Twere  best  not  know  myselfl" — M(ubethy  i.  2.  78. 
"  Best  draw  my  sword." — Cyntd.  iii  6.  25. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  speaker  is  speaking  of  himself :  but 
ofien  it  is  impossible,  without  the  context,  to  tell  whether  the  verb  is 
in  the  infinitive  or  imperative.     Thus  in 

**  Better  be  with  the  ^foA^'—Macbak,  iii  2.  20. 

it  is  only  the  following  line, 

"  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace," 

that  shows  that  be  is  infinitive.  When  we  now  use  this  idiom,  we 
generally  intend  the  verb  to  be  used  imperatively. 

352.  I  were  best  (to).    The  construction 

"  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devii"— A:  J.  iv.  3.  96. 
"  /were  best  lesiYe  him."— i  J/en,  VI,  v.  3.  82. 
"  Madam,  ^iwV^^^j/ consider." — Cymb,  iii  2.  79. 

(lice  the  modem  construction  "if  you  please,"  (in  which  we  should 
now  say,  and  be  correct  in  saying,  that  "you"  is  the  subject,  though 
it  was  originally  the  object,  of  "  please,")  represents  an  old  imper- 
sonal idiom :  "Me  were  liefer,"  i.e,  "it  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
me ;"  "  Me  were  loth  ;"  "  Him  were  better."  Very  early,  howevei, 
the  personal  construction  is  foimd  side  by  side  with  the  impersouai 
The  change  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  erroneous  feeling  that  "  Me 
were  better"  was  ungrammaticai     Sometimes  the  to  is  inserted  : 

"  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed."— 2  Hen.  VI.  v.  i.  196. 
"  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  he  said." — M,  of  V  ii.  8.  33L 
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353.  "To"  omitted  after  Conjnnctions. 

Where  two  infinitives  are  coupled  together  by  a  conjunction,  tie 
U>  is  still  omitted  in  the  former,  where  the  bUter  happens  to  be  nearer 
to  the  principal  verb^  c.g.  after  "rather  than."  "  Rather  than  see 
himself  disgraced,  he  preferred  to  die."  But  we  could  not  say 
**  Will  you  be  so  good,  scauld  knave,  aseatxt  ?" — Hen.  V.  v.  i.  3L 
This  is  probably  to  be  explained,  like  the  above,  as  a  blending 
of  two  constructions — the  infinitive,  **  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
eat  it  ?"  atid  the  imperative,  **  Eat  it,  will  you  be  so  good  ?" 

In      **  Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall" 

Hofnletf  *v.  7.  66. 

^  Nay  then^  indeed  she  cannot  choose  but  hate  thee." 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4.  289. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go.''— T.  N.  iv.  i.  61. 

the  obvious  and  grammatical  construction  is  "he  shall  not  choose 

anything  except  (to)  fall ;"  "she  cannot  choose  anything  except  (to) 

hate  thee  % "  but  probably  (contrary  to  Matzner's  view,  iil  18)  the 

explanation  of  the  omission  is,  that  Shakespeare  mentally  supplies 

"shall,"  "can,"  &c     "He  shall  not  choose  anything  else,  but 

(shall)  fall."    This  is  supported  by 

"  Who  ,  .  .  cannot  choose  but  they  must  blab." — Othello,  iv.  i.  28. 

354.  Noon  and  infinitive  used  as  subject  or  object. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  was  a  Latinism.  But  a  somewhat 
similar  use  of  the  infinitive  with  a  noun  in  impersonal  sentences  is 
often  found  in  £.  £.  and,  though  rarely,  in  A.-S. 

"  No  wondur  is  a  lewid  man  to  ruste.'* — ^Chaucer,  C,  T.  504. 

"  It  is  fill  fair  a  man  to  bear  him  even." — lb.  1525. 

**It  spedith  one  mzufor  to  die  for  J>e  puple." — ^Wickuffe,  St. 
John  xviiii  14. 

(So  Matmer,  but  Bagster  has  "that  o  man,")  i.e.  "that  one  man 
should  die." 

"  It  is  the  lesser  fault,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds." 

T.  G.  i/^v.  4.10ft. 

"  As  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  which  to  prove  fruit 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair 
That  frosts  wiU  bite  them."— 2  Hen.  IV.  l  3.  89, 

"  This  to  prove  true 
1  do  engage  my  life."— .<4.  K  Z.  v.  4.  171. 
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"Bethendesir'd 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train, 
And  the  remainder  diat  shall  still  depend 
To  be  such  men  that  shall  besort  your  age." — Lear,  i.  4.  272. 

In  the  following  mstance  "  brags  of"  is  used  like  "  boasts  :" 

**  Verona  brags  of  him 
Tobez.  virtuous  and  well-govem*d  youth." — R,  and  jf.  i.  5.  70. 

"  I  have  deserved 
All  tongues  to  talk  th^vchitXettsX,"— IV,  T.  iii.  2.  217. 

*'  (This)  is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave." — lb,  v.  I.  42. 

"  O  that  self-chain  about  his  neck 
Which  he  foreswore  most  monstrously  to  have^ 

a  of  E,  V.  I.  11 ;  Rich,  III,  iv.  4.  337. 

Add  perhaps  *  *  The  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold" — M,  ofV.  iil  3.  25. 

though  "forfeiture"  may  be  personified,  and  "grant"  used  like 
"  allow."  We  retain  this  use,  but  transpose  "  for  "  in  *^for  to  "  (see 
the  example  from  Wickliffe  above)  and  place  it  before  the  noun  or 
pronoun  : 

^*  For  me  to  put\i\m  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him 
into  far  more  dioler." — Hamlet,  iii.  2.  317. 

355.  The  Infinitive  used  as  a  Noon.  This  use  is  still  re- 
tained when  the  Infinitive  is  the  subject  of  a  verb,  as  "  To  walk  is 
pleasant ; "  but  we  should  not  now  say — 

"What's  sweet  to  do  to  do  will  aptly  find."— Z.  C,  13. 

"  My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do." 

Hamlet,  iii.  2.  184 ;  »$.  iil  4.  66. 

"  Have  not  to  do  with  him."— ^^^  ///.  L  3.  292. 
So  3  Hen,  VI.  iv.  5.  2. 

"  Metaphors  far-fet  hinder  to  be  understood" — B.  J.  Disc.  *j$*j. 

Apparently  to  is  omitted  in  the  following  curious  passage : — 

**  For  to  {to)  have  this  absolute  power  of  Dictator  they  added 
never  to  be  afraid  to  be  deposed." — N.  P.  611. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  infinitive  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  in 
"Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life."— 71  of  A,  iv.  i.  46. 
ift  "the  power  of  supplying;"  or  whether  "anjrthing"  is  under- 
stood :  "  He  has  not  anytiiing  to  supply  his  livelihood." 


I 
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We  MB  say  "  I  was  denied  my  rights,"  but  not 

"  I  am  denied  la  tucmj  livery  here. " — Rkh.  HI.  iL  3.  la, 

356.  Infinitive,  indefinitely  used.  To  was  originally  used  noi 

with  the infinidve but  with  the  genmd  in-.r,  and,  like  the  Latin  "ad" 
with  the genmd,  denoted  a  purpose.  Thus  "W  love"  wasoripnslly 
•'jtoloveoe,"  i.e.  "ts  {or  toward)  loving"  (ad  amandnm).  GraduaUf, 
as  A>  supeneded  the  proper  infinitival  inflection,  ta  was  used  in 
other  and  more  indefinite  senses,  "for,"  "aboul,"  "in,"  "u 
regards,"  and,  in  a  word,  for  any  fomi  of  the  gerund  as  well  us  far 
the  infinitive. 

"  To  fright  you  thus  methinks  I  am  too  savage. " — Maci.  iy.  J.  70. 
Not  "  too  savage  to  fright  you,"  but  "in  or_/%r  f[^hting  you." 

"  I  was  too  strict  te  make  mine  own  a.vi3.y."—Rkh.  II.  I  z.  243. 
I.e.  "  I  was  too  severe  Co  myself  in  sacrifiiing  my  son." 

"Too  proud  ft  be  (of  being)  so  valiant." — Corid.  i.  1.  263. 
"I  will  not  shame  myself /:> give  you  ihy  giving  you)  this." 

M.  0/  V.  iv.  E.  131, 
"Make  moan  Ai  tie  abridged." — lb.  \.  i.  I2fl. 
Not,  " in  erder  to  bi"  y^vX,  " abimt  being ahriA^A." 

"  Who  then  shall  blame 
His  peslei'd  sensea  ta  recoil  and  start"—- Vati.  v.  i.  21 
U.  "  for  recoULng."    Comp.  T.  o/Sk.  iiL  a.i,7 ;  A.  Y.  L-i.t.  IIC. 
"  O,  who  shall  hinder  me  lo  wait  and  weep  ?" 

RUh.  III.  iL  i.  27. 
i.1,  "  OS  r^ards,  or  from,  waiting." 

"  But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  (by  reporting)  the  rest" 

Rki.  J/.iLi.»i. 
"Voa  might  have  saved  memy  pains /shave  taken  sway  die  ring. 
Z  A'.  iL  1.  6. 
i.e,  "by  having  taken  awxy." 

"  I  the  truer,  so  ta  ie  (for  being)  felse  with  you." 

Cymi.  L  S-  U- 
'•"•—•  •'--  Stale  shut  itself  out  I0  lake  any  penally  for  ihe 
— B.  £.   158. 

ting  anypenalty."  We  still  eay,  "I  fear  (odo  il, 
I  meaning  of  purpose  ;  but  Bacon  wrote — 
la  care  not  la  mnovale. "— B.  £.  161. 
about  innovating."    So  7>,  and  Cr.  v.  I.  71. 
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This  gerundive  use  of  the  infinitive  is  common  after  the  vcib  *'  to 
mean  :** 

"  Wh?.t  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lit  discoloured  by  this  place  of  peace  ?" — R.  and  J.  v.  3. 143. 

"What  mean  you,  sir, 
To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?" — A.  and  C.  iv.  I.  34. 
So  Tr.  and  Cr.  v.  i.  30. 

**To  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose." — Sonn,  64. 

ue.  "to  weep  because  of  having,  because4t  has" 

We  say,  "I  took  eleven  hours  to  write  it,"  or  "  I  spent  eleven 
hours  in  writing"  not 

" Eleven  hours  I  spent  to  write  it  over." 

Rich,  III.  iii.  e.h;M.o/V.  i.  I.  164. 

"Butthoustrik'stme 
Sorely,  to  say  (in  saying)  I  did." — W.  Z  v.  I.  18. 

"You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then  to  say 
You  did  mistake.  — lb.  ii.  i.  99. 

i.e.  "by  saying." 

"  I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it." — 3.  ii.  2.  67. 

i€.  "I  know  not  what  penalty  I  shall  incur  as  the  consequence  of, 
orySr,  letting  it  pass." 

"You're  well  A; /iw."—^  T.  in.  3.  121. 

i-i.  "You  are  well  off  as  regards  living"  resembles  our  modem, 
"You  are  well  to  do."  The  infinitive  thus  used  is  seldom  preceded 
by  an  object : 

"  So  that,  conclusions  to  bezs  kisses,  if  your  (221)  four  negatives 
Make  your  two  affirmatives,  why  then,"  &c — 7!  N.  v.  i.  22. 

"  What !  /,  that  kill'd  her  husband  and  his  father. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate  !" 

Rich.  III.  I  2.  231-2. 

From  216  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  pronoun,  when  it  repre- 
sents the  Latin  accusative  before  the  infinitive,  is  often  found  in  the 
nominative.  The  following  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  ambiguity 
*itending  this  idiom  : — 

"  I  do  beseech  your  grace 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. " 

Rich.  II.  V.  3.  27". 

^e.  "about  having  some  conference,"  and  here,  as  the.  contexl 
shows,  "that  I  may  have  some  conference." 
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Equal]/  ambiguous,  with  a  prrcisely  opposite  interpretatioo,  b 

"Sir,  the  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger." — Hen,  VIIL  v.  I.  169. 

I.e.  "and  that  you  will  become  acquainted." 

"  Of  him  I  gathered  honour 
Which  he  to  seek  (seeking)  of  me  again  perforce 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance." — Cymb.  iii  i.  73. 

Probably  we  must  thus  explain  : 

"  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke^  would  torture  thee." — lb,  v.  5.  139. 

t.e.  "You  wish  to  torture  mt  for  leaving  unspoken  that  which,  by 
being  spoken^  would  torture  you." 

"  Foul  is  most  foul  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer," 

A.  K  Z.  iii  5-  62. 

seems  to  mean  "  foulness  is  most  foul  when  its  foulness  consists  in 
being  scomftd." 

357.  "To''  frequently  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a 

sentence  in  the  above  indefinite  signification.     Thus  Maeb.  hr.  2. 

70,  quoted  above,  and — 

"  To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows."—^  7!  i.  2.  866. 

"  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  mysel£" 

Macbeth,  iL  2.  78. 

"  71?  say  to  go  with  you,  I  cannot." — B.  J.  E,  out  <Srv.  iv.  6. 

"  To  belie  him  I  wiU  not"— ^.  W,  iv.  3.  299. 

"  Other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses,  but  to  owe  (as  regards 
owning)  such  straight  arms,  none." — Cymb.  iii.  i.  38. 

"  For  of  one  grief  grafted  alone, 
To  graft  another  thereupon, 
A  surer  crab  we  can  have  none." — ^Heywood. 

"  To  lack  or  lose  that  we  would  win 
So  that  our  fault  is  not  therein, 
What  woe  or  want  end  or  b^in  ?  " — lb, 

"  To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die, 
And  seeking  death  find  life," — M.  for  ^  iii  I.  43. 

where  ** to  sue  to  live"  means  '*as  regards  suing  to  live^**  and 
corresponds  to  "x«i»f^  death." 
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This  indefinite  use  of  the  infinitive  in  a  gerundive  sense  seems  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  old  idiom  which  combined  to  with  the 
genmd. 

Less  frequently  the  clause  depends  on  "  that :'' 

"  But  that  1*11  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it."— y?«:A.  ///.  iiL  I.  53. 

358.  For  to.  When  the  notion  of  purpose  is  to  be  brought  out, 
for  to  is  often  used  instead  of  to,  and  in  other  cases  also.  Similarly 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  languages  (Matzner)  have  "for  at,"  and 
the  old  French  has  "por  (pour)  ^"  with  the  infinitive.  For  to  is 
still  more  common  in  Early  English  than  in  Elizabethan. 

359.  Infinitive  active  is  often  found  where  we  use  the  passive, 
asin 

"  Yet,  if  men  moved  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see" — L,  C,  102. 

This  is  especially  common  in  "what's  to  ab"  (Z  iV.  iiL  3.  18 ; 

&C.)  for  "what's  to  be  done,"    See  Ellipses,  APSt  ^"^^  compare 

"Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust" — Sonn.  129. 

U,  "not  to  be  trusted." 

360.  Infinitive,  complete  Present    It  is  now  commonly 

asserted  that  such  expressions  as  "  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him  yester- 
day" are  nngrammatical.  But  in  the  Elizabethan  as  in  Early 
English  authors,  after  verbs  of  hoping,  intending,  or  verbs  signif3ring 
that  something  ought  to  have  bejen  done  but  was  not,  the  Complete 
Present  Infinitive  is  used.  We  still  retain  this  idiom  in  the  expression, 
"  I  would  (le.  wished  to)  have  done  it"  "  I  ought  (i,e,  was  bound) 
to  have  done  it "    But  we  find  in  Shakespeare— 

"  I  hoped  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid." 

Hamlet,  v.  i.  268. 
"Thought  to  ha7;eheg^d,'*—qymb,  iil  6.  48. 

In    "Levied  an  army  weening  to  redeem. 

And  have  instalVd  me  in  the  diadem," — i  Hen.  VI,  ii.  5.  89, 

it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  juxtaposition  of  the  simple  present  witli 
an  apparenUy  complete  present  infinitive.  Probably  hceve  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  "cause,"  ue,  "thinking  to  redeem  me  and 
to  have  me  installed,"  "  to  cause  me  to  be  mstall'd. "    So  in 

s  2 
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**  Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon 
With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended" 

A.  J^  iii.  4.  7. 

**to  have  amended"  seems  to  mean  "to  cause  to  be  amended.*' 

But  possibly  there  is  no  need  for  this  supposition  of  transposition. 

The  thought  of  unfulfilment  and  disappointment  growing  on  the 

speaker  might  induce  her  to  put  the  latter  verb  in  the  complete 

present  infinitive. 

"Pharnabazus  came  thither  thinking  to  /<<zz/^  raised  the  siege."— 
N.  P.  179. 

Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  used  without  a  verb  of  "thinking,"  to 

imply  an  unfulfilled  action. 

**I  told  him  of  ijiyself,  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask^d \\ini  pardon." — A.  and  C.  ii.  2.  79. 

But  often  it  seems  used  by  attraction  to   "have,"  expressed  or 
implied  in  a  previous  verb. 

"  She  would  have  made  Hercules  to  have  turned  s^it" 

M.  Ado,  il  I.  261. 

"  I  had  not  {i.e.  should  not  have)  been  persuaded  to  have  hurled 
These  few  ill-spoken  lines  into  the  world." 

Beaumont  on  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

So  Milton :  "  He  trusted  to  have  equalVd  the  Most  High." 

The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Latin  poetry  (Madvig,  407.  Obs.  i 
after  verbs  of  wishing  and  intending.  The  reason  of  the  idiom 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  express  that  the  object  wished  or  intended  is 
a  completed  fact,  that  has  happened  contrary  to  the  wish  and  cannot 
now  be  altered. 

361.  Subjunctive,  simple  form.    See  also  Be,  Were,  An, 

But,  If,  &c.    The  subjunctive  (a  consequence  of  the  old  inflectional 

form)  was  frequently  used,  not  as  now  with  would^  should,  &c.,  but 

in  a  form  identical  with  the  indicative,    where  nothing  but  the 

context  (in  the  case  of  past  tenses)  shows  that  it  is  the  subjunctive, 

as  : 

"  But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair." 

M.ofV.Mh  17, 
"  Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 
And  not  by  old  gradation  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  fiT^t."— Othello,  i.  i.  38. 
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If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  difference  between  "stood  "  here  and 
"would  have  stood,"  I  should  say  that  the  simple  fonn  of  the 
subjunctive,  coinciding  in  sound  with  the  indicative,  implied  to  an 
Elizabethan  more  of  inevitability  (subject,  of  course,  to  a  condition 
which  is  not  fulfilled).  "Stood"  means  "would  certainly  have 
stood."  The  possibility  is  regarded  as  an  unfulfilled  fact,  to  speak 
paradoxically.    Compare  the  Greek  idiom  of  %va  with  the  indicative. 

"  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or  no,  he  waived 
indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks 
their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him." — 
Coriol.  ii.  2.  17. 

"  If  they 
Should  say,  *Be  good  to  Rome,'  they  charged  him  even 
As  those  should  do,"  &c. — Coriol.  iv.  6.  112. 

"  (If  I  rebuked  you)  then  I  checUd  my  friends." 

Rich,  III,  iii.  7.  150. 

"Till"  is  used  varyingly  with  the  indicative  present,  future,  and 
the  subjunctive. 

The  subjunctive  is  found  after  "so"  in  the  sense  of  "so  (that)," 
U  *'(ifitbe)so(that)." 

"I  will .  .  .  endow  a  child  of  thine, 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  these  wrongs." 

Rich,  III,  iv.  4.  251. 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  the  subjunctive,  used  conditionally 
(where,  as  in  the  case  of  did,  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  are 
identical  in  inflections),  is  indicated  by  placing  the  verb  before  the 
subject : 

**  Did  I  teW.  this  .  .  .  who  would  believe  me?" 

M,forM,  iL  4.  171. 
*^  Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution." — Othello ,  v.  i.  14. 

"  Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  fit  to  die." — y,  C.  iii.  i.  159. 

''Live  thou,  I  live."— i^.  of  V,  iii.  2.  61. 
Where  we  should  say,  **  Should  I  tell,  live,"  &c. 

The  indicative  is  sometimes  found  where  the  subjunctive  might 
be  expected: 

"  Pleaseih  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond," — C,  of  E.  iv.  i.  12. 

where  the  first  clause  might  be  taken  interrogatively,  "Is  it  your 
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pleasure  to  walk  with  me  ?  In  that  case  I  will,"  &c.  So  2  Hen,  IV, 
iv.  I.  225.  Perhaps  we  ma^r  thus  explain  the  so-called  impenitive 
in  the  first  person  plural : 

"  Well,  sit  we  down. 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this.'' — Hamlet^  L  I.  S3. 

i,e,  " suppose  we  sit  down?"  "what  if  we  sit  down?"  Compare 
lb,  168. 

So        "Alcib,  I'll  take  the  gold  thou  giv'st  me,  not  all  thy  counsel. 
Ttmon.  Dost  thou^  or  dost  tJwu  not.  Heaven's  curse  upon 
thee  I"— T:  of  a,  iv.  3.  131. 

So  "willy-nmy"and 

"He  left  this  ring  behind  him,  would  I  ormt,**—T.  N,  I  5.  321. 

"Please"  is,  however,  often  found  in  the  subjunctive,  even 
interrogatively. 

'*PUase it  you  that  I  call?"— 7:  ofSA.  iv.  4.  1. 
It  then  represents  our  modem  "may  it  please?"  and  expresses 
a  modest  doubt 

The  subjunctive  is  also  found,  more  frequently  than  now,  with  ^ 
though^  &C.  The  subjunctive  "he  dare"  is  more  common  than 
"  he  dares "  in  the  historical  pla3rs,  but  far  less  common  in  the 
others.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  is  a  difference  of 
thought^  the  same  as  between  "he  can  jump  six  feet"  and  "he 
could  jump  six  feet,"  i.e,  if  he  liked. 

Compare        "  For  I  know  thou  darest. 

But  this  thing  dare  not."  "^—Tempest,  iiL  2.  62-3. 

i,e,  "  would  not  dare  on  any  consideration  :"  stronger  than  "dares." 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  "dare"  and  "dares"  (regulated, 
perhaps,  by  some  regard  to  euphony)  is  illustrated  by 

"  Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom'd  weed 
Dares  blister  tnem,  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep." 

B.  and  F.  K  Sh,  iil  i. 

362.  Subjunctive  auxiliary  forms.    The  simple  form  of  the 

subjunctive  is  sometimes  interchanged  and  co-ordinate  with  the 
auxiliary  form. 

"If  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee,  and 
still  thou  livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf;  if  thou  wert  the 
wolf,  thy  greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  skouldst  hatard 
thy  life  for  a  dinner ;  wert  thou  a  horse,  th6u  wouldest  be  seized  by 

•  " This  thing  "  means  "  this  creature  Trinculo/'  and  is  antithetical  to  "thou.* 
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the  leopard ;  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion." — 
T.  of  A.  iv.  3.  386-94. 

Note  here  that  ''Uvedst ''  and  "shouldst''  imply  inevitability  and 
compulsion.  "  Wouldest''  is  used  in  the  passive  because  the  passive 
in  itself  implies  compulsion.  "Would"  is  used  after  "dulness'' 
and  "greec^ess"  because  they  are  quasi-personified  as  voluntary 
persecutors.  Why  not "  hazardedst ''  as  well  as  **  livedst  ?"  Perhaps 
to  ayoid  the  double  d. 

"Do,"  ''did,''  are  often  used  with  verbs  in  the  subjunctive : 

"Better  far,  I  guess, 
That  we  ^<?  fnakt  our  entrance  several  ways." — i  ffen,  VI.  il  i.  80. 

"Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends." — I  Hen,  IV,  v.  4.  5. 

363.  The  Subjunctive  is  replaced  by  the  Indicative  after 

"if,"  where  there  is  no  reference  to  futurity,  and  no  doubt  is 
expressed,  as  in  "if  thou  lovest  me." 

"O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  lord. 
Banish  the  cankers  of  ambitious  thoughts." 

2  ffrn,  VI.  L  2.  17. 

^^An  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thoult  catch  cold 
shortly."— Z«ir,  L  4.  112. 

"Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me." — I  Hen.  IV. 
u.  4.  312. 

In  the  last  example  Falstafif  is  assuming  the  Prince's  love  as  a 

present  fact  in  order  to  procure  the  immediate  cessation  of  ridicule. 

But  m  the  following  he  asks  the  Prince  to  do  him  a  favour  regarded 

vifiUurCf  and  as  somewhat  more  doubtful: — 

^^IfihovL  love  me,  practise  an  answer." — i  Hen,  IV,  ii.  4.  411. 

Incredulity  is  expressed  in 

**If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither." 

lb,  iu.  I.  60. 

In    "  If  thou  dost  nod  thou  breaUst  thy  instrument," 

J.  C,  iv.  3.  27L 

the  meaning  is  "you  are  sure  to  break,"  and  the  present  indicative 
being  used  in  the  consequent,  is  also  used  in  the  antecedent     So  in 

"  I  am  quickly  ill  and  well 
So  (almost  *  since')  Antony  loves. *^ — A,  and  C,  i.  3.  73. 

In  "It  (my  purpose)  is  no  more 

But  that  your  daugnter,  ere  she  seems  as  won. 
Desires  this  ring,"— ^.  W,  iil  7.  32. 
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the  purpose  is  regarded  graphically  as  a  fact  in  the  act  of  being 
completed.  However,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  illustrated 
by  the  A.  V.  St  Matt.  v.  23 : 

"Therefore,    if   thou  bring  thy  gift  to    the  altar,   and  there 
remen^eresty 


364.  Subjunctive  used  optatively  or  imperatively.  This 

was  more  common  then  than  in  modem  poetry. 

"  Who's  first  in  worth,  the  same  be  first  in  place." 

B.  J.  Cyh  Rev.  v.  i. 

(May)  **  Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell" 

Z.  Z.  Z.  ii.  I.  177 

**  O  heavens,  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  (provided)  that  they  were^  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  the  oozy  bed." — Tempest^  v.  1. 150. 

"  No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  killed." 

R.ofL 

"  In  thy  fats  our  cares  be  drowned, 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned. " — A.  and  C.  il  7. 122. 

The  juxtaposition  of  an  imperative  sometimes  indicates  the  im* 
perative  use. 

"Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  (let)  curstness grow  to  the  matter." — A.  and C.  ii. 2. 25. 

"Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  he  that  knows,"  &c. 

Hamlety  l  i.  70. 

"  Take  Antony  Octavia  to  his  wife."— ^.  and  C,  ii.  2.  129. 

**Run  one  before,  and  let  the  queen  know." — Jb.  iv.  8. 1. 

"  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have  an  wish  but  for  't" 

/^ //r.  iv.  4,  Gower, '4 

f>.  "  Let  any  one  but  wish  it,  and  we  will  sail  seas  in  cockles." 

bometimes  only  the  context  shows  the  imperative  use : 

**  For  his  passage, 
(See  that)  The  soldiers'  music  and  the  riteatot  war 
Sj^  loudly  for  him.'*--J/amlet,  v.  2.  411. 

'ITie  "and"  is  superfluous,  or  else  "question"  is  imperative,  in 

"  Question,  your  grace,  the  late  ambassadors, 
And  you  shall  find." — Hen.  V,  ii.  4.  31. 
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So  in    "  Hold  out  my  horse  and  I  will  first  be  there. 

Rich,  II.  ii.  I.  800. 

"Then  (see  that)  every  soldier  Ml  his  prisoners." 

Hm.  V.  iv.  6.  37. 

On  the  other  hand,  "prove"  is  conditional  (or  **and"  is  omitted) 
in 

"  O  my  father  ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death." 

M.  Ado,  iv.  I.  182-6. 

Often  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  we  have  an  imperative  with 
a  vocative,  or  a  subjunctive  used  optatively  or  conditionally. 

"Melt  Egypt  into  Nile,  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents." — A.  and  C.  ii.  5'  78. 

"That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
Lay  all  the  weight  yc  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt  as,"  ^c.—Hen.  VIII,  v.  I.  66. 

"Now  to  that  name  my  courage /r<w^  my  title." 

A.  and  C.  v.  2.  291. 

"  Sport  and  repose  turn  from  me  day  and  night. " 

Hamlet,  iii.  2.  218. 

365.  This. optative  use  of  the  subjunctive  dispensing  with 

"let,"  "may,"  &c.  gives  great  vigour  to  the  Shakespearian  line : 

"  Judge  mQ  the  world.''— OtMlo,  i.  2.  72. 
u.  "  let  the  world  judge  for  me." 

"  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  ms,  Jriend  ws  now." 

Hen.  V.  iv.  5.  17. 
" Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death." 

Rich.  in.  i.  3.  207. 
"The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul." — lb,  222. 

The  reader  of  Shakespeare  should  always  be  ready  to  recognize 
the  subjunctive,  even  where  the  identity  of  the  subjunctive  with  the 
indicative  inflection  renders  distinction  between  two  moods  impos> 
sible,  except  from  the  context     Thus : 

"  Therefore  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse, 
Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear*st  i 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  ^2X\.y  fight. 
And  there  the  little  souls  ot  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And /TiPOTw  them  success  and  victory." — RicK  III  iv.  4. 190^ 
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Here,  in  the  second  line,  "tire,"  necessarily  subjunctive,  im- 
presses upon  the  reader  that  the  co-ordinate  verbs,  "fight,''  &c.,  are 
also  subjunctive.  But  else,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  careless 
reader  to  take  "  fight,"  &c.  as  indicative,  and  ruin  the  passage. 

This  optative  or  imperative  use  of  the  subjunctive,  thoogh 
common  in  Elizabethan  writers,  had  already  begun  to  be  supplanted 
by  auxiliaries.  Thus  Wicklifiie  has  {Colcss,  ii.  i6)  "No  man/n^ 
you,"  while  all  the  other  versions  have  "  Let  no  man  judge  you." 

366.  Subjunctive,  complete  present.    (See  Should  for  '*if 

he  should  have.")  The  subjimctive  with  "have"  is  not  very 
frequent.  It  is  used  where  a  past  event  is  not  indeed  denied,  but 
qualified  conditionally,  in  an  argumentative  manner : 

"If,  sir,  perchance 
She  have  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground  ...  as  clears  her  from  all  blame." 

Lear^  iL  4.  145. 

i,e,  "If  it  should  hereafter  be  proved  that  she  havef*  " if  so  be  that 
she  have" 


So         "If  this  young  gentleman  have  done  offence." 

r.  N.  iii.  4.  344. 

"  Though  it  have^*  is  somewhat  similarly  used  to  express  a  conces- 
sion for  the  sake  of  argument,  not  a  fact 

"  For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits." 

Rich.  II.  v.  5.  62. 

367.  Subjunctive  used  indefinitely  after  the  Relative. 

"In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect 
Such  as  move  men." — M.for  M,  i.  2.  189 

"  And  the  stars  whose  feeble  light 
Give  a  pale  shadow." — B.  and  F, 

"  But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosom  lie 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame." — R.  ofL,  ii.  I344« 

"  Thou  canst  not  die,  whilst  any  zeal  abound. " 

Daniel  (quoted  by  Walker). 

"  I  charge  you  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  yo^" 

A.  y,  Z.  EpUognc 

"  And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself." 

Rich.  in.  u  2.  129 


I 
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Perhaps  (but  see  218) 

''Alas,  their  love  may  be  called  appetite, 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate 
That  j*i^  surfeit  "—r.  iV;  iL  4.  102. 

In  the  subordinate  clauses  of  a  conditional  sentence,  the  relative 
is  often  followed  by  the  subjunctive : 

"A  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep." — Cymb,  v.  4.  179. 

it.  '*If  there  were  a  man  who  was  destined  to  sleep  your  sleep." 

*'K  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity  while  it  were  whole- 
some.*'—cSi^rw/.  i.  I.  18. 

368.  Snbjoiictive  in  a  sabordinate  sentence.  The  sub- 
junctive is  often  used  with  or  without  *'that,"  to  denote  a  purpose 
(see  above,  That)-  But  it  is  also  used  after  **  that,"  "who,"  &c.  in 
dependent  sentences  where  no  purpose  is  implied,  but  only  futurity.* 

"  Be  it  of  less  expect 
That  matter  needless  of  importless  burden 
Dioide  thy  lips."— 7r.  and  Cr,  i.  3.  71. 

No  "purpose"  can  be  said  to  be  implied  in  "please,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  May  it  please  you,  madam. 
That  he  bid  Helen  come  to  you."— ^.  ^  i.  3.  71. 

**  Yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me."— ^  T,  i.  2.  136. 
"  Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  ^thiop  zcwif." — L,  L.  Z.  iv.  3.  118. 
"  Would  you  not  swear  that  she  were  a  maid  ?" 

M.  Ado,  iv.  I.  40. 
*'  One  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him." 

T  N.  i.  5.  171. 

In  the  last  four  passages  the  second  verb  is  perhaps  attracted  to 
the  mood  of  the  first 

*^  Proteus,  But  she  is  dead. 
Silv.  Say  that  she  be:  yet,"  &c. 

T,  G,  of  V,  iv.  2.  109. 
"  With  no  show  of  fear. 
No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  Morris-dance. 

Hen,  ^  ii  4.  25. 

*  I  have  found  no  instance  in  Shakespeare  like  the  following,  quoted  by 
Walker  from  Sidney's  Arcadia : 

*<  And  I  think  there  she  do  dweU." 
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"  I  pray  (hope)  his  2ibsenot  proceed  by  swallowing  that" 

Cymb,  iil  5.  68 
**  If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien 

That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempt 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen." — M,  of  V.  iv.  i.  851. 

"One  thing  more  rests  that  ^^^M  execute, "—  T.  ofSh.  L  1. 251. 
where,  however,  "that"  may  be  the  relative,  and  "execate"  an 
imperative. 

I  know  of  no  other  instance  in  Shakespeare  but  the  following, 
where  the  subjmictive  is  used  after  "that"  used  for  "so  that," 
of  a  fact : 

"Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind 
All  unseen  can  passage  find, 
That  the  lover  sick  to  death 
Wish  himself  the  heaven's  breath," — L,  L,  Z.  iv.  3. 108. 

The  metre  evidently  may  have  suggested  this  licence :  or  -esot-d 
may  have  easily  dropped  out  of  "  wislwy"  or  "wish'</." 
The  subjunctive  is  used  where  we  should  use  the  future  m 

"I  doubt  not  you  (will)  sustain  what  you're  worthy  of  by  your 
attempt." — Cymb.  i.  4.  125. 

"Think"  seems  used  subjunctively,  and  "  that"  as  a  conjunction  in 
"And   heaven   defend  (prevent)   your'  good  souls  that  you 
(should)  think 
X  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 
For  (because)  she  is  wiSi  me." — Othello^  L  3.  267. 

The  "that "  is  sometimes  omitted  : 

"It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out." — Jb.  ii.  I.  19. 
Here  "bear"  is  probably  the  subjunctive.     The  subjunctive  is  by 
no  means  always  used  in  such  sentences.     We  may  contrast 

"  No  matter  then  who  see  it" — Rich,  II,  v.  2.  69. 

"  I  care  not  who  know  it." — Hen,  V,  iv.  7.  118. 

mth 

"  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much." — T,  N,  iii.  4.  800. 

369.  The  Subjunctive  after  verbs  of  command ^and 

entreaty  is  especially  common ;  naturally,  since  command  implies 
ii  purpose, 

"We  enjoin  thee  that  thou  carry,"— Wi  T,  ii.  3.  174. 
"  I  conjure  thee  that  thou  declare. " — lb.  i.  2.  402. 
So  M,  for  M.  V.  I.  60. 
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"Tell  him  from  me 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action." 

T.  ofSh.  Ind.  i.  I.  110. 

"Thy  dukedom  I  resign,  and  do  entreat 
Thou/aniiw  me  my  wrongs." — Temp,  v,  i.  119. 

So  after  "forbid." 

"  Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charmed  her. " 

T  NvLZ,  19. 

Sometimes  an  auxiliary  is  used  : 

"I  do  beseech  your  majesty /wo;/ ja/y^." — i  Hen,  IV,  iii.  2. 165. 

Hence  in  such  passages  as 

"Go  charge  my  goblins  that  ^ey  grind  their  joints," 

Temp,  iv.  I.  259. 
the  verb  is  to  be  considered  as  in  the  subjunctive. 

After  a  past  tense  "  should"  is  used  : 

"She  bade  me  ...  I  should  tsai^  him." — Othello^  i.  3.  165. 

370.  Irregular  sequence  of  tenses.  Sometimes  the  sequence 
of  tenses  is  not  observed  in  these  dependent  sentences  : 

"Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a,  play." 

T.  o/Sh.  Ind.  2.  136. 

" '  Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. " — M.  of  V,  iv.  I.  261. 

In  both  cases  a  present  is  implied  in  the  preceding  verb  :  "They 

thought  and  think,"  "  It  were  and  is  good." 

Reversely  in 

"But  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  perform^ce 
Z>i^/«^^anoath."— 7.  C.  ii.  I.  136. 

"Did  need"  means  "ever  could  need,"  and  is  stronger  than 
"need"  or  "can  need."     In 

"  Is  it  not  meet  that  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  V' — Cymb,  i.  5.  17. 

as  in  ** It  is  time  he  came"  the  action  is  regarded  as  one  "  meet"  in 
time  past,  as  well  as  in  the  future. 

"It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state 
That  he  wliich  is  is  wished  until  he  were,** — A.  and  C,  i.  3.  <2. 

Here  "were"  is  used  partly  for  euphony  and  alliteration,  partly 
because  the  speaker  is  speaking  of  the  past,  "is  and  was  always 
wished  until  he  were." 
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371<  ConditiODBl  seiltenC6S.  1*lic  consequent  does  not  always 
answer  to  the  antecedent  in  mood  or  lease.  Frequently  the  'vrmp- 
larity  can  be  readiljr  explained  bjr  a  change  of  thought. 

"And  that  17/ prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
(Or  lathei,  I  would)  Were  erowing  time  ooce  ripea'd  to 
my  will."~l  Hen.  VI.  a.  4.  98. 
So  3  Hm.  VI  y.  7.  21. 

"  If  we  sAaJl  stand  still 
(Or  rather,  if  we  should,  for  we  shall  not)  We  siMild  take  root'' 
Hm.  vni.  L  i.  86. 
"I  leiUfaiA 
Where  truth  is  hid,  (and  I  would  find  it)  though  it  !«« tid 

Within  the  centre."— .Wwi/a',  li.  a.  167-8. 
Compare  Etek.  xiy.  14,  A.  V.  r 


with  ti.  ZO,  "they  jia/^  deliver." 

"But  if  the  gods  themselves  ifi(//«  her  then 

(If  they  had  seen  her)  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  th>t  sbt 

Wimldhmii  miu!!  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven." 

Hamlrl,  ii.  2.  SSS-M. 
"im  I  know  'tis  done. 
Hem-e'er  my  hopes  (might  be),  my  joys  were  ne'er  beg""-* 

It.  \i.  3.  7ft 
Sometiaies  the  consequent  is  put  giEphically  in  the  present  modi 
for  viridness: 

"If  \t  thoidd ix>  to. 
He  Uaua  his  back  luiaim'd ;  .  .  .  never  fear  that." 

a  Hen.  /P:  I  3. 80- 
Oi  else  the  speaker  rises  in  the  tone  of  confidence : 
"  I  am  assured,  if  I  fc  measured  rightly, 
Yoor  majesty  Aali  no  just  cause  to  hate  me." — Ii.  t.  1.  H. 

PARTICIPLES. 

rUclples,  Active.  Our  termination  -ing  does  duly  fm 
infinitive  in  -an  ;  (3)  the  old  imperfect  participle  in  ""!, 
:  and  (3)  a  verbal  noun  in  -urrg-.    Henre  arises  gnat  WP' 
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fusion.    It  would  sometimes  appear  that  Shakespeare  fancied  that 

•mg  was  eqaivalent  to  -eny  the  old  affix  of  the  Passive  Participle. 

Thus— 

'*  From  his  aU-oheving  breath 
I  hear  the  doom  of  Egypt" — A,  and  C,  iii.  13.  77. 

ue,  "obeyed  by  alL" 

"  Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  ieaiJ*^ — R,  o/L,  L  1375. 
So  "His  unrecalling cramt  "  {R,  ofL.)  for  "unrecalled." 
(In  "  Many  excesses  which  are  owing z.  man  till  his  age/' — ^B.  E.  I2Z 
le.  *^<nvny  or,  belonging  to  a  man,"  awing  is  not  a  participle  at  all, 
but  an  adjective,  "agen,"  "awen,"  "6wen,"  "owenne,"  "  owing  j" 
which  was  mistaken  for  a  participle. 

"There  is  more  awing  her  than  is  paid." — A,  W.  i.  3.  107. 

"Wanting, "as  in  CorioL  ii.  I.  217,  "One  thing  is  wanting^^* can  be 
explained  from  the  use  of  the  verb  wanteth  in  the  following  passage : 

"  There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloucester  here 
To  make  the  period  of  this  perfect  peace." — R.  II L  ii.  i.  48. ) 

The  same  explanation  may  apply  to  "I  am  much  beholding  to 
jon,"  which  is  sometimes  foimd  for  "beholden,"  Rich.  IIL  ii  1. 129, 
7.  C.  iii.  2.  70-3,  and  even  to 

"  Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears." — R,  ofL. 

In  the  following,  -ing  might  be  supplanted,  without  altering  the 
sense,  by  the  infinitive  or  the  verbal  preceded  by  a-  :* 

"Women  are  angels,  wooing: 
Things  won  are  done." — Tr,  and  Cr,  i.  2.  812. 

t,e,  "women  are  considered  angels  to  woo,  or  a-wooing^**  where 
wooing,  if  treated  as  an  ordinary  present  participle,  would  give  the 
opposite  to  the  intended  meaning.  Probably  in  the  above,  as  in 
the  following,  a-  is  omitted. 

"Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thv  kindness 
Last  longer  (a-,  or  in)  telling  than  tny  kindness  date." 

Rich,  IIL  iv.  4.  254. 
The  "in"  is  inserted  in 

"  Pause  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for  in  choosing  wrong  I  lose  your  com  • 
pany." — M,  of  V.  iii.  2.  2. 

*  Comp.  "  Retumft^were  as  tedious  as  (to)  go  o'er/' — Macb.  iii.  4. 138. 
tt  which  the  ittg  perhaps  qualifies  "  go"  as  well  as  "  return/'  and  might  be  m» 
pbntedby^to.''^ 
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Le.  "in  the  event  oi your  choosing  wrong,  /  lose  your  company.' 
The  two  constructions  occur  together  in 

"  Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brie^ 
Since,  (2i-)wedding-  it,  Siere  is  such  length  in  grief." 

RicA.  II.  V.  3.  72. 

It  is  perhaps  a  result  of  this  confiision  between  the  verbal  and  the 
infinitive  that,  just  as  the  infinitive  with  "to"  is  used  independently 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  (357)  in  a  gerundive  signification,  so 
is  the  infinitive  represented  by  -ing: 

**  Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
Hceving  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  combes 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election." — B.  J.  E.  in  ^c.  ii.  I. 

i,c.  ** since  thou  hast  thy  limbs."  This  explains  the  many  instances 
in  which  present  participles  appear  to  be  found  agreeing  with  no 
noun  or  pronoun. 

Part  of  this  confusion  may  arise  from  the  use  uf  the  verbal  in  -ing 
as  a  noun  in  compounds.  We  understand  at  once  that  a  "  knedyng 
trowh"  (Chaucer,  C  T,  8548)  means  **a  trough  for  kneading;" 
but  "spending  silver"  (Ii.  12946)  is  not  quite  so  obviously 
"money  for  spending."    Still  less  could  we  say 

"  Sixth  part  of  each  !  A  trembling  contribution." 

Hen.  VIIL  L  2.  95. 
Somewhat  different  is 

"  Known  and ^/w^  sorrows," — Lear^  iv.  6.  226. 
where  "feeling"  seems  to  be  used  like  "known,"  passively,  "known 
and  realized  sorrows." 

So  "loading"  is  used  for  "laden,"  Bacon,  Essay s^  p.  49 
(Wright). 

^'Yom  discontenting  fA^t.r,''—W.  T.  iv.  4.  543. 

may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  use  of  the  verb  "content  you;" 
"  I  discontent  (me)  "  meaning  "  I  am  discontented." 

373,  The  Verbal  differs  in  Elizabethan  usage  from  its  modem 
use.  [a)  We  do  not  employ  the  verbal  as  a  noun  followed  by  "  of," 
unless  the  verbal  be  preceded  by  "the,"  or  some  other  defining 
adjective.  But  such  phrases  as  the  following  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  Elizabethan  English  : 

"  To  disswade  the  people  from  making  of  leajgOLt." — N.  P.  IT^- 
"  He  was  the  onely  cause  of  murdering  of  the  poor  Melians." 

lb.  171. 
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By  winning  only  of  Sicilia." — ^N.  P^  171. 

*'  Enter  Clorin  the  Shepherdess,  sorting  of  herbs.*' 

B.  and  F.  F.  Sk,  ii.  I. 

i&  "a-sorting,  or  in  sorting  of  herbs." 

For  instances  from  Shakespeare,  see  178  and  93. 

[b)  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  verbal  is  constituted  a  noun  by 
the  dependence  of  **  the,**  or  any  other  adjective  (except  a  possessive 
adjective)  upon  it,  we  cannot  omit  the  of.     The  Elizabethans  can. 

"  To  plague  thee  for  ihyfaul  misleading  me.** 

3  Hm,  VL  V.  I.  97. 

We  should  prefer  now  to  omit  the  **thy*'  as  well  as  "foul," 
though  we  have  not  rejected  such  phrases  as 

"  Upon  his  leaving  our  house." — Goldsmith, 

For  instances  of  "of**  omitted  when  "  the  **  precedes  the  verbal, 
see  Article,  93*     in  this  matter  modem  usage  has  recurred  to  E.  £. 

374.  Participles,  Passive,  it  has  been  shown  (294)  that,  from 
the  licence  of  converting  nouns,  adjectives,  and  neuter  verbs  into 
active  verbs,  there  arose  an  indefinite  and  apparently  not  passive 
use  of  Passive  Participles.     Such  instances  as 

"Of  allhedies/<?jj«^j'^of,"— iW.  ofV,y,  i,  293. 

{possess  being  frequently  used  as  an  active  verb,)  may  thus  be  ex- 
plained. , 
Perhaps, 

."  And,  gladly  quaked  (made  to  quake),  hear  more,** 

Coriol,  I  9.  6. 
may  be  similaily  explained.     Compare  also : 

"  All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him.** 

I  Hen,  VL  L  I.  126. 

But,  in  the  following,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  the  excessive  use 
of  this  licence,  •ed  is  loosely  employed  for  -ftd^  -ing,  or  some  other 
affix  expressing  connection. 

"  Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt.** 

I  Hen,  IV,  L  3.  183. 

"^«w^^.watchfulday.*'— ^  J,  iii.  3.  52. 
As  we  talk  of  "  watching  (during)  the  night,**  this  may  explain 
*'The  wearyandAll-a/flAr^^night.**— /^.  T.i v. Prologue, 8 8. 
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But  more  probably  "all-watched"  (like  "o*cr-watchcd,*'7.  C,  :<?.  3. 
241)  resembles  "weaiy,"  and  means  "tired  with  watching.''  Foi 
this  use  of  adjectives  see  4. 

«  QvaorlooUdm^V'—M,  N,  D,  v.  i.  171. 
"  The  abedm2JL'*^A,  and  C.  i  4.  43. 

It  is  perhaps  still  not  unusual  to  say  "the  tide  is  ebbed." 
"  A  mouHen  raven."— -i  Hen,  IV.  iii.  i.  152. 
"  With  j«i«&i/ vow." — A,  fK  iil  4.  7.     (=  saintly). 

"  And  at  our  more  considered  time  we'll  read." — Hamlet,  il  2. 81. 
"  C/ncansfrained  gyves." — L.  C,  242. 

Sometimes  passive  participles  are  used  as  epithets  to  describe  the 
state  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  active  verb.     Thus: 

"  Why  are  yovidrazonr—Temp.  ii.  1. 308 ;  M.N.D.  iii.  2.  m. 
i.e.  "  Why  do  I  find  you  with  your  swords  drawn  ?" 

"  Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent" — Sonn.  124. 
"The  valued  file"  {Macb.  iiu  i.  96)  perhaps  means  "the  file  or 
catalogue  to  which  values  are  attached." 

375.  The  Passive  Participle  is  often  used  to  signify,  not  that 

which  was  and  ir,  but  that  which  was,  and  therefore  can  be  hereajter. 
In  other  words,  ^ed  is  used  for  'Oble. 

"  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued ycyf^s." — Rich.  HI.  i.  4.  27. 
i.e.  "invaluable."* 

"  All  unavaidedys  the  doom  of  destiny." — lb.  iv.  4.  217. 

i.e.  "inevitable."    So 

"  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer. 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now." — Rich.  II.  ii.  2.  268. 

"  With  all  imagined  (imaginable)  speed." — M.  ofV.  iii.  4. 52i 

"  The  murmuring  surge 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idXt  pebbles  chafes." — ^Z«2r,iv.6.21. 

So,  probably,  Theobald  is  right  in  reading 

"  The  twinn'd  $tone  upon  th*  unnumbered  beach," 

Cymb.  L  6.  36 
though  the  Globe  retains  "number'd." 

"  Unprized  "  in 

"This  unprized  precious  maid," — Lear,  i.  I.  262. 
may  mean  "  unprized  by  others,  but  precious  to  me." 
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There's  no  hoped  fir  mercy  with  the  brothert." 

3  Hen.  Vh  v.  4.  35. 
Il  *'  to  be  hoped  for." 
It  has  been  oonjectared  that  "delighted"  means   "capable  of 

being  delighted  "in 

"  This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  hucuUd  dod,  and  the  ddighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods."— -flf.  for  M,  iii.  I.  121. 

More  probably,  "delighted"  here  means  the  spirit  "  that  once  took 
i^sdelig^tinthis  world;"  but  **  knend/rf  "  seems  used  for  "kneadtf^/^. " 

376.  Participle  used  with  a  Nominative  Absolute,   in 

Anglo-Saxon  a  dative  absolute  was  a  common  idiom.  Hence,  even 
when  inflections  were  discarded,  the  idiom  was  retained ;  and  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  pronouns,  the  nominative,  as  being  the  normal  state  ot 
the  pronoun,  was  preferred  to  its  other  inflections.  The  nominative 
absolute  is  much  less  common  with  us  than  in  Elizabethan  authors. 
It  is  often  used  to  call  attention  to  the  object  which  is  superfluously 
repeated.    Thus  in 

"  The  master  and  the  boatstuainy 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place," — Temp.  v.  I.  100. 

there  is  no  need  of  "  them."    So  "he"  is  superfluous  in 

"  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign, 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself?" — 2  Hen.  VI.  i.  1. 166. 

It  is  common  with  the  relative  and  relative  adverbs. 

"  Then  Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  who  removed. 
Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither.  "—ZTwi.  VIIL  il  I.  42. 

"  My  heart. 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. " 

A.  W.  V.  3.  47. 
"  Thy  currish  spirit 
Govren'd  a  wolf,  who  han^dfor  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet." 

M.ofV.  iv.  I.  134. 
"  Emblems 
Laid  noblv  on  her ;  which  perform^ d,  the  choir 
Together  sung  *Te  Deum."^ "— ^<rw.  VIIL  iv.  i.  91. 

The   participle    with    a  nominative  originally  intended  to  be 
absolute  seems  diverted  into  a  subject  in 

T3 
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The  king ,  ,  .  aiming"  at  your  interior  hatred 
Makes  him  send." — RicA,  III,  i.  3.  65-8. 

2.  e.  "  the  fact  that  the  king  guesses  at  your  hatred  makes  him  send." 

377.  The  Participle  is  often  used  to  express  a  condition 

where,  for  perspicuity,  we  should  now  mostly  insert  "  if." 

"  Requires  to  live  in  Egypt,  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests." — A,  and  C,  iii.  12.  12. 

"  That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife. 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life."— P.  of  T,  I  Gower,  38. 

**  For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder." 

Hen.  Kiv.  7.  188. 

**  Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  friend  to  them  and  yQ\iJ'—W.  T,  v.  I.  230. 

•*  Admitted  "  is  probably  a  participle  in 

**  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate  and  jewels 
I  am  possessed  of :  'tis  exactly  valued. 
Not  petty  things  admitted,"— A,  and  C,  v.  I.  146. 

i.e.  **  exactly,  if  petty  things  be  excepted." 

The  participle  is  sometimes  so  separated  from  the  verb  that  it 
seems  to  be  used  absolutely. 

"  Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us." — Zear,  il  4.  27. 

i.e.  "  since  thou  comest." 

"  But  deing  moody  give  him  line  and  scope." 

2  Hen,  IV.  iv.  4.  39. 

**  And  "  is  sometimes  joined  to  a  participle  or  adjective  thus  used 

See  And,  95- 

"  What  remains 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift." — "^^en.  VI.  i.  2.  ^7. 

"  But  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  (being)  ,^5ft/ under  shade." — Tr.  and  Cr,  i.  3.  51." 

i.t.  "the  flies  also  being  (295)  fled." 

378.  Participle  without  Noun.    This  construction  is  rare  in 
earlier  English. 
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**My  name  is  gret  and  merveylous,  treuly  you  telland." — Cav, 
Myst,  (Matzner). 

Here  again^  as  in  93,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  constant  con* 
fusion  between  the  infinitive,  the  present  participle,  and  the  verbal. 
In  the  above  example  we  should  expect  the  infinitive,  "Uo  tell  you 
the  truth,"  and  perhaps  "telland"  is  not  exactly  used  for,  but 
confused  with,  "tellen."* 

It  is  still  a  usual  idiom  with  a  few  participles  which  are  employed 
almost  as  prepositions,  e,g,  "touching,"  "concerning,"  "respect- 
ing," "seeing."  "Judging"  is  also  often  thus  incorrectly  used, 
and  sometimes  "  considering ;"  but  we  could  scarcely  say — 

"  Or  in  the  night  itnagining  (if  one  imagines)  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  the  bush  supposed  a  bear." — M.  N.  Z>.  v.  i.  21. 

"  Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises. 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthfiil  season  of  the  year." — y.  C.  il  1. 108. 

Note  especially —  v 

"  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Lest  (I)  being  seen  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed." — Rich,  III.  v.  3.  95. 

"  (It  must  be  done)  something  from  the  palace,  always  thoughi 
That  1  require  a  clearness.   — Macbeth^  iii.  i.  182. 

ie,  "  it  being  alwajrs  borne  in  mind." 

"  (Death  sits)  infusing  him  (man)  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
And,  (man  having  been)  humoured  thus, 
(Death)  comes  at  the  hjsXJ'—Rich.  II.  iii.  2.  168. 

This  use  is  common  in  prose. 

"  He  was  presently  suspected, /w^«^  (since  men  judged)  the  i^' 
success  not  m  that  he  could  not,  but ...  for  that  he  would  not"- 
N.  P,  182. 

So  "being,"  ue,  "  it  being  the  fact,"  is  often  used  where  we  use 
"seeing." 

"  You  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in 
counties  as  you  go." — 2llen.  IV.  il  1. 200 ;  M.  Ado^  iv.  i.  51. 
"  Though  I  with  death  and  with 
Reward  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 
Not^^/«/'t  and(it)^««^done."— »^  T.  iii.  2.  166. 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  corresiionding  process  in  French  by  which 
the  gerund  "dicendo"  and  the  particijile  '*dicens"  were  blended  in  "disant." 
It  iras  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Academy  definitely 
pronounced  **  La  r^^e  est  faite.  On  ne  fera  plus  accorder  les  partidpes  presents. 
Hut  from  the  ea*'liest  times  the  d  of  the  gerund  became  t. 
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i.e,  *  *  I  threatened  him,  not  doing  it,  with  death,  and  encouraged 
him  with  reward,  (it)  being  done ;"  a  specimen  of  irregular  tersenea 
only  to  be  found  in  Elizabethan  authors  and  in  Mr.  Browning's 
poems. 

The  context  often  suggests  a  noun  or  pronoun : 

'*  If  not  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects. 
Yet  that,  (I  being)  by  you  deposed^  you  quake  like  rebels.'' 

Rkh,  III.  1 3. 162. 
"  But  her  eyes — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?    Having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his." 

M,ofV,'\YL2,  125. 
I.e.  '*  when  he  had  made  one." 

**Hadf  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme." — Sonn,  129. 

i.e.  **  when  an  object  is  Aad,  possessed,"  unless  it  is  still  more  irre- 
gularly used  for  "having  had." 

This  irregularity  is  perhaps  in  some  cases  explained  by  372. 

379.  Participle  with  Pronoun  implied.  Sometimes  a  pro- 
noun on  which  a  participle  depends  can  be  easily  understood  from 
a  pronominal  adjective.     Compare 

"Nostras  vidistiy&w/if  ocellos." 
So        "  Not  Ael/>ing,  death's  my  fee."— y^.  W.  u.  t.  192. 

t.e.  "death  is  the  fee  of  me  not  helping." 

"Men 
Can  counsel  speak  and  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion." — M,  Ado^  v.  I.  22. 

"  She  dares  not  look,  yet,  winkings  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics  ugly  in  her  eye." — R.  o/L,  458. 

"  Coming  (as  we  came)  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell."— y.  C.  v.  i.  80. 


380.  Instead  of  the  Participle  an  Adjective  is  sometimes 

found. 

''  I  would  not  seek  an  absent  arjg[ument 

Of  my  revenge,  thou  present .^^-^ A.  K  Z.  iil  I.  4. 
"  And  (she),  her  attendants  absent^  swallowed  fire. "— y.  C.  iv.  3. 166. 
*'Joy  absent^  grief  is  present  for  that  time."— ^«^/  77.  i  3.  259. 
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Sometimes  the  adjective  depends  on  an  implied  pronoun : 

**  Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But  dead^  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath." 

Rich,  IL  I  3.  282. 
ue.  "  the  breath  of  me  when  dead." 

"  It  is  an  obvious  conjecture  from  this  use  of  "absent,"  "present," 
"dead,"  that  their  quasi-participial  terminations  favoured  this  par- 
ticipial use.     But  add 

"Thence, 
A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly,  we  have  crossed." 

W,  T.  X.  I.  161. 

381.  The  Participle  is  sometimes  implied  in  the  case  of 

a  simple  word,  such  as  "being." 

"  I  have  heard  him  oft  maintain  it  to  be  fit  that  sons  (being)  at 
perfect  age  and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the 
^n."—Lear,  I  2.  77. 

"And  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  tower.      You  (being)  a  brother  of  us, 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you." — Hen.  VIII.  v.  i.  106. 

ije.  "Since  you  are  our  brother."  (Or  (?)  "though  you  were  our 
brother,  it  [would  be  and]  is  fit  to  proceed  thus.") 

"  (Those  locks  are)  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them  (being)  in  the  sepulchre. " 

M,  of  V,  iii.  2.  96. 

We  retain  this  use  in  antithetical  phrases,  such  as  "face  to  face," 
"sword  against  sword,"  but  we  should  rarely  introduce  an  adjective 
into  such  an  antithetical  compound.     Shakespeare,  however,  has 

"  And  answer  me  declined  sword  'gainst  sword." 

A,  and  C,  iil  13.  27. 
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382.  Several  peculiarities  of  Elizabethan  language  have  already 
been  explained  by  the  desire  of  brevity  which  characterised  the 
authors  of  the  age.  Hence  arose  so  many  elliptical  expressions  that 
they  deserve  a  separate  treatment  The  Elizabethan  authors^  ob- 
jected to  scarcely  any  ellipsis,  provided  the  deficiency  could  be  easily 
sapplied  from  the  context. 
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"  V'oudisafe  (to  receive)  good-moirow  bom  a  feeble  tangie." 

7.  C.  ii.  1.  313. 
"When  shall  we  see  (one  another)  again? 

Cymb.  L  I.  12*  ;   TV.  and  Cr.  i»,  4.  il 
]usl  so  we  still  MX  "meet" 

"You  and  I  have  known  (one  another},  sir." 

A.  and  C.  iL  6.  88 ;  Cjro*.  L  4,  M. 
"On  thni  sustaining  garments  (there  is)  not  a  blenush, 
But  (ibe  garments  are)  fresher  than  before." 

Ttmpvt,  i.  2.  S19. 
Thus  also,  as  in  Latin,  a  verb  of  speaking  can  be  omitted  wbm 
iL  is  implied  either  by  some  other  noid,  as  ia 
"  She  adls  me  proud,  and  (says)  Chat 

She  could  not  love  me."— ^.   K  Z.  iv.  3.  18. 
"  But  here's  a  villain  that  •naMMfaci  mt  dewn 
He  met  me  on  the  mart."— C  of  E.  !ii.  1.  7. 
i.e.  "maintain  to  my  face  that  he  met  me  ;"  01  by  a  question u in 
"What  are  you? 
(I  ask)  Your  name  and  quality;  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons."— irar,  v.  3.  120. 
(The  Globe  inserts  a  note  of  interrogation  after  qnalily. ) 
"  Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people. 
And  (say)  that  the  spoil  got  on  Che  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed."— Cii™/.  lii.  3.  *. 
Thus,  by  implying  from  "forbid"  a  word  of  speaking,  "bid,"  and 
not  by  a  double  negative,  we  should  perhaps  explain 
"  You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  tbeir  high  tops  and  (bid  them)  to  mate  no  rose." 
M.  cf  y.  iv.  I.  78. 
Thus     "  I  know  not  whether  to  depart  in  silence 
Ot  bitterly  to  speak  in  yoor  reproof 
Best  fitleth  my  degree  or  your  condition. 
If  (I  thought  it  finesl)  not  to  answer,   you   might  h»ply 
thinkr'  &c-~JiicA.  III.  iiL  7.  144. 
After  "O!"  "alas  I"  and  other  eiclamations,  a  verb  of  surprise 
uetiracs  omitted. 

is  pitiful)  that  decdc  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes,' 
Suh.  III.  ii.  J.  27. 
God  I    (I   marvel  that)  these  nobles  should  nicli 
tomachs  bear : 
elf  fight  not  once  in  forty  year."— i  Htn.  r/.  I  J.  W 
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Sometimes  no  exclamation  is  inserted : 

*'  Ask  what  thou  wilt.    (I  would)  That  I  had  said  and  done. " 

2  Ilm,  VL  i.  4.  81. 

Ellipses  in  Gonjonctional  Sentences.   The  Elizabetiiaus 

xem  to  have  especially  disliked  the  repetition  which  is  now  con- 
ddered  necessaxy,  in  the  latter  of  two  clauses  connected  by  a  relative 
or  a  conjunction. 

383.  And: 

**  Have  you 
Ere  now  denied  the  asker,  and  now  again 
Of  him  that  did  not  ask  but  mock  (do  you)  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues?" — CorioL  ii  3.  218. 

Here  in  strictness  we  ought  to  have  "bestowed,"  or  *  do  vou 
bestow." 

An  ellipse  must  be  supplied  proleptically  m 

"  (Beg^rs)  Sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  shame, 
That  {i.e,  because)  many  have  (sat),  and  many  must  sit 
there."— ^*;rA.  //.  v.  5.  27. 

"  Of  (such)  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances." 

2  Hen,  IV,  iv.  i.  198. 

'*It  (f>.  love)  shall  be  (too)  sparing  and  too  full  of  riot." 

V,  and  A,  1 147. 

**It  shall  be  (too)  merciful  and  too  severe." — lb.  1 155. 

384.  As: 

"  His  ascent  is  not  so  easy  Af  (the  ascent  of)  those  who,"  &c. 

CorioL  ii.  2.  30. 
**  Returning  were  at  tedious  as  (to)  go  o'er." — Macb,  iii.  4. 138. 

**They  boldly  press  so  far  as  (modern  Eng.  that)  further  none 
(press)." — B.  J.  Cy,^s  Rev,  v.  3. 

**  O,  'tis  sweating  labour 
To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  (bears)  this." — A,  and  C.  I  3.  95i 

**  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  (to)  me." 

3  Hen.  VL  ii.  5.  60. 

"  Return  those  duties  back  as  (they)  are  most  fit  (to  be  returned). " 

Z^ar,  i  I.  90. 
Ai  can  scarcely,  in  the  above,  be  taken  for  "  which." 
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'  This  is  a  stxange  thing  (as  strange)  as  e*er  I  look'd  on." 

Temp.  V.  I.  289. 

385.  But  (after  but  the  finite  verb  is  to  be  supplied  without  the 

negative) : 

"The  tender  nibbler  would  not  take  the  bait 
\fti^  (would)  smile  and  jesL"— ^.  P,  4. 

*'  To  be  thus  is  nothing, 
But  to  be  safely  thus  (is  somethu^)." — Mcubetk^  ill  I.  47. 

"  And  though  I  could 
With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 
(For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,)  but  (I  must)  waU  his  fall 
Who  I  myself  struck  down." — Macbeth^  iiL  I.  119. 

Sometimes  but  itself  is  omitted : 

**  *Ti8  not  my  profit  that  doth  lead  mine  honour, 
{But  it  is)  Mine  honour  (that  doth  lead)  it  {i.e,  profit).** 

A,  and  C.  ii.  7.  88. 

Sometimes  the  repeated  varies  slightly  from  the  original  propo- 
sition : 

**  *Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  (it  is  necessary)  to  support  him  after.  *' — 71  of  A,  u  1. 107. 

In  the  following,  the  negative  is  implied  in  the  first  verb  through 
/A'  question^  **  Why  need  we  ?  **  ue,  **  We  need  not."  The  second 
verb  must  not  be  taken  interrogatively^  and  thus  it  omits  the  native. 

"  Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  indignation?"—^.  T,  ii  I.  162. 

i>.  "Why  need  we  commune  with  you?  we  need  ra.ther  follow  our 
own  impulse."    Else,  if  both  verbs  be  taken  interrogatively,  "but 
must  be  taken  as  "and  not  :^  "  Why  need  we  conmiune  with  you, 
and  not  follow  our  own  impulse?" 

Where  the  negative  is  part  of  the  subject,  as  in  "none^"ane\v 

subject  must  be  supplied  : 

**  God,  I  pray  him 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age 
But  (each  of  you)  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  oft" 

Rich,  IIL  \,  I.  ^^ 

386.  Ere: 

"  The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof 'd  the  city 
Ere  (Aey  should  have)  so  prevail'd  with  me.  — CorioU  1 1. 281 
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^'  m  lean  upon  one  crutch  and  fight  with  the  other 
Ere  (I  will)  stay  behind  this  business." — CorioL  I  I.  246. 

387.  If: 

"  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  ;  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  {you  must  or  intend  to)  heed  me." 

Temp,  ii  I.  220. 
See  "must,"  314. 

"  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty 
If  (it  is)  for  {i.e,  because)  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art 
...  That  you  make  known,"  &c. — Lear,  i.  I.  227. 

"  O,  if  (you  be)  a  virgin 
And  your  affection  (be)  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples."— 7«7//dir/,  L  2.  447-8. 

"  Haply  you  shall  not  see  me  more,  or  i^(you  see  me), 
(You  will  see  me)  A  mangled  shadow. " — A.  andC,  iv.  ii.  27. 

This  is  a  good  Greek  idiom.     So 

"  Not  like  a  corse  :  or  if  not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms." — W,  T,  iv.  4.  131. 

In  the  following  hypothetical  sentence  there  is  a  curious  ellipsis  : 

"  Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can." — J^ieA.  IL  v.  2.  88. 

ie.  "  if  a  man  does  not  love  his  own  flesh  and  blood  he  cannot  (love) 
a  stranger." 

388.  Like  (<.^.  resembling) : 
*'But  you  like  none,  none  (like)  you,  for  constant  heart" — Sann, 

388a,  Or: 

"  For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity ; 
In  neither  (is)  aught,  or  (it  is)  in  extremity." 

Hamlet,  iii.  2.  178. 

i.e   "  women's  fear  and  love  vary  together,  are  proportionable :  they 
cither  contain  nothing,  or  what  they  contain  is  in  extremes." 


389.  Since: 

**Be  guilty  of  my  death  since  (thou  art  guilty)  of  my  crime." 

R,  of  L, 

390.  Than: 

"  To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  (to)  hear  them  told." 

R.  of  L.  451. 


L 
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"  It  cost  more  to  get  than  (was  fit)  to  lose  in  a  day."* 

B.  J.  Podaskr 

•*  Since  I  suppose  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  (that)  £siults  may  shake  our  frames." 

M.  far  M.XL  it-^^, 

"But  I  am  wiser  than  (I  should  be  were  I)  to  serve  their 
precepts." — B,  J.  E,  out  &*c,  I  i. 

"  My  form 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 

7%an  (that  which  is  fit)  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child" 

a:  7.  iv.  2.  258. 
"  This  must  be  known  ;  which  being  kept  close  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  (would  move)  love." 

Hamld,  L  I.  108-9. 

Le,  **  this  ought  to  be  revealed,  for  it  (273),  by  being  suppressed, 

might  excite  more  grief  in  the  king  and  queen  by  the  hiding  (356) 

of  the  news,  than  our  unwillingness  to  tell  bad  news  would  excite 

love." 

'*  What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  What  other  bond 
Than  (that  of)  secret  Romans?"— 7.  C.  ii  I.  125. 

As  in  the  case  of  **  but "  (385),  so4A  the  following,  the  verb  must 
be  repeated  without  its  n^ative  force  : 

"  I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns 
Than  (have)  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England." 

Rich,  IL  iv.  1. 17. 

Here,  perhaps,  the  old  use  of  the  subjunctive  "had"  for  ''would 
have  "  exerts  some  influence. 
ITie  word  "rather"  must  be  supplied  from  the  termination er  m 

"  The  rar^r  action  is 
In  virtue  (rather)  than  in  vengeance." — Temp.  v.  i.  28. 
**  You  are  well  understood  to  be  a  peifectAr  giber  for  the  tallc 
than  a  necessary  bendier  in  the  Capitol" — Coriol.  ii.  I.  91. 

391.  Though : 

"  Saints  do  not  more,  though  (saints)  grant  for  prayers'  sake." 

R.andJ.lS'Vit 

**  i  keep  but  two  men  and  a  boy  (as)  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead. 
But  what  though  t    Yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom." 

M.  lV.oflV.i.1.  287 

*  Compare  tne  Greek  idiom. — y^lf,  ii.  863.  a.  •. 
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392.  TiU  : 

"  He  will  not  hear  till  (he)  feeL"— 7:  of  A,  ii.  2.  7. 

393.  Too to : 

"  His  worth  is  too  well  known  (for  him)  to  be  forth-coming.  '* 

B.  J.  E,  out  &*c.  V.  I. 

394.  Relative,     (in  relative  sentences  the  preposition  Is  often 
not  repeated.) 

"  Most  ignorant  of  wAat  he*s  most  assured  (ol)." 

M./orM.  ii.  2.  119. 

'  *  A  gift  of  all  {pi  which)  he  dies  possess*d." — M,  of  V.  iv.  i.  389. 

"Err*d  in  this  point  (in)  which  now  you  censure  him." 

M,  for  M,  ii.  I.  15. 

"  For  that  (for)  whichy  if  myself  might  be  his  judge, 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks." — lb,  4  28. 

**  I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
(In  which)  He  shall  appear  in  proof.  — Hen,VIIL\.  1. 196 

"  As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  (for  which)  you  come." 

Rich,  IL  i.  I.  26. 

"  In  this  (in  or  of)  whitk  you  accuse  her." — W,  T.  ii.  i.  133. 

"  In  that  behalf  (in)  wHuk  we  have  challenged  it" 

JC,  y,  ii.  I.  264. 

"  To  die  upon  the  bed  (upon  which)  my  father  died." 

W,  T,  iv.  4.  466. 

"  In  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears. 
And  stops  my  tongue  while  (my)  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares." 

3  Hm.  VL  iii.  3.  14. 
There  is  a  proleptic  omission  in 

"  Or  (upon)  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon." 

Sonn,  149. 

395.  Antithetical  sentences  frequently  do  not  repeat  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  &c. 

'*  What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him. 
What  (he  should)  like,  (seems)  oflfensive." — Lear,  iv.  2.  10, 

Sometimes  the  verb  has  to  be  repeated  in  a  different  tense. 

**  To  know  our  enemies'  minds  we  *ld  rip  their  hearts : 
(To  rip)  Their  papers  is  more  lawful." — Lear,  iv.  6.  266. 

"  To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  (to  be)  overpaid." 

lb,  iv.  7.  1 
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The  antithejit  oilea  consuts  in  the  opposition  between  put  vi 

"  I  meant  to  rectiff  my  consdence,  which 
\OitKdidMb&lwi\^  and  wf  (do  feel)  not  well." 

Hai.  VII I.  iL  4.  sot 

"  And  XDXf  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove 

That  means  not  (to  be),  hath  nut  (been),  or  is  not  in  lore. ' 

Tr.  and  Cr.  i  3.  S8S. 

"  She  wat  beloved,  she  Imitd;  ibe  is  (beloved)  and  dttk  (lore),' 

li.  iv.  5.  29£ 

3S$.  Ellipsis  of  Nether  before  Nor,  One  before  Other. 

"  (Neither)  He  iwr  that  affable  familiar  ghoit."— ^ms.  ^ 
"But  (neither)  my  6ve  wits  nsr  my  five  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  hcait  from  seeing  tbee." — U.  141. 
"  A  thousand  groans  .... 

Came  (one)  on  aiu/^fr'j  Bcck. " — lb,  131. 
"  Pomp.  You  will  not  bail  mc  liien,  sir. 

Zww.  (Neither)  Then,  Pompey,  mrnow." 

M.farM.-rLlii. 

307.  EUipsis  of  Adverbial  and  other  Inflections. 


"  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh(ly)  and  merrily." — y.  C.  iL  t.  £!*- 

"  Apl(ly)  and  wUiingly. "— 7:  N.  v.  I.  1B6. 

"  With  sleided  silk,  feat(ly)  and  affectedly."— Z.  C.  48. 

"  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth(ly)  this  morning." 

RUh.  Illm.  4.  50. 
"  And  sbe  will  speak  most  bltleily  and  stiaiige(ly)." 

M./arM.T.l.Si- 
''  How  honouia.ble(y)  and  how  kindly  we 

Determine.-'—.^,  anJ  C.  v.  I.  68. 

"And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionBble(y)." — Kici,  III.  L  1.  K. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  (t)  that  in  all  but  two  of  these  instance 

the  -ty  is  omitted  after  mtmosyllabk  adjectiTes,  which  can  be  more 

readily  used  as  adverbs  without  change ;   (z)  that   ' '  honaunible," 

ble,"  &C.,  in  their  old  ptonvmdation  would  approsimilt 

ibly,"  "  onfashionably,"  and  the  fonner  is  itself  used  »s 

(See  I.)    Nevertheless  it  seems  probable  that  this,  lite 

g  idiom,  and  like  many  othen,  arises  partly  brm  ihi! 

h  which  a  compound  phrase  connected  by  a  conjonclioD 

s  one  and  inseparable.     Compare 
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"  Until  her  hiis1>axid('s)  and  my  lord's  return. ''—i1/.  ofV.  iii  4.  Sa 
"  As  soQlCs)  and  body's  severing."— ^^9».  VIIL  iL  3.  16 

where  "  soui-and-body  "  is  a  quasi-noiin. 

"  Shall  be  your  love('s)  and  labour's  recompense." 

Rich.  //.  ii  3.  62. 

398.  Ellipsis  of  Superlative  Inflection. 

" The ^^i^nww  and  gravest  citizens." — M,forM,  iv.  6.  13. 

"  Only  the  grave  and  wisest  of  the  land." — Heywood  (Walker). 

"  The  soft  and  sweetest  music" — B.  J.  {lb, ). 

'^The  vain  and  haughtiest  minds  the  sun  e'er  saw." 

GOFFE  \Jb,\ 

"  To  mark  they9<//-fraught  man  and  best  endued." 

Hen,  V,  il  2.  189. 

"  The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear." — Sonn,  80. 

The  est  of  the  second  adjective  modifies  the  first. 
Reversely  we  have — 

"The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit," — M.  of  V,  iii.  2.  295. 

^herc  "  best"  modifies  the  second  adjective. 

"  Call  me  the  horruTst  and  unhalloit/d  thing 
That  life  and  nature  tremble  at." — Middleton  (Walker). 

In    "  I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature," 

Rich,  in,  iii.  4.  25. 

though  the  meaning  may  be  ''the  plainest,  (the  most)  harmless 
creature,"  it  is  more  likely  a  compound  word,  "plainest-harmless" 
(sec  2). 

399.  Ellipsis  of  Nominative.  Where  there  can  be  no  doubt 
what  is  the  nominative,  it  is  sometimes  omitted. 

"It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but  poor  a 
thousand  crowns,  and  as  thou  sayest  charged  my  brother,  on  his 
blessing;  to  breed  me  well." — A,  Y,  L,  i,  i.  8. 

**  They  call  him  Doricles  :  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding."— fT.  T.  iv.  4.  168. 

"  Who  loved  her  so,  that  speaking  of  her  foulness 
(He)  ^ajWitwithtears."*--iW:  Ado,  iv.  i.  166. 

"  (It)  shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again." 

Macbeth,  iv.  2.  23. 

**  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded, 
But  with  a  crafty  madness  heeps  aloof." — Hamlet,  iii.  i.  8. 
*  ''That"  mif^ht  (but  for,  a6o)  be  treated  as  a  relative  prono'ta. 
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This  explains  K,  J,  ii.  i.  571,  and 

"  When  I  am  very  sure,  if  they  shonld  speak, 
(They)  Would  almost  damn  tiiose  ears  which,"  && 

M.  of  K  i  I.  97. 
Compare 

**  Come,  fortune's  a  jade,  I  care  not  who  tell  her, 
(Who,  i.f,  since  she)  IVould  offer  to  strangle  a  page  of  the 
cellar.  "—B.  and  F. 

"  The  king  must  take  it  ill 
That  he's  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
{Tlkal  he  or  1  you)  Should  have  him  thus  restrained." 

LeoTy  ii  2.  154. 
So  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2.  197. 

The  following  might  be  explained  by  transposition,  "  may  all"  for 
" all  may :"  but  more  probably  ** they"  is  implied  : 

"  That  he  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair." 

M.  N,  D,  iv.  I.  72.     See  alsaiJ.  v.  I  98. 

400.  The  omission  of  the  Nominative  is  most  common 

with  "has,"  "is,"  "was,"  &c. 

"  He  has"  is  frequently  pronounced  and  sometimes  written  "has," 
and  "he"  easily  coalesces  with  "was,"*  "will,"  &c  Hencethcse 
cases  should  be  distinguished  from  those  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

"  And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him  w(u  converted." 

A.  K  Z.  V.  4. 167. 

"This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  £aither  whose  skill  was  almost  as 
great  as  his  honesty :  had  it  stretch'd  so  hx,  would  have  made  nature 
immortal." — A,  JV.  i.  i,  20. 

''Hero,    ril  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  'j  not  so  good." — M.  Ado^  iii.  4.  9  and  18. 

"  For  Cloten 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  (he)  will  no  doubt  be  found." — Cymi.  iv.  3.  21. 

"  For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant 

And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder ; 

And  quickly  will  return  an  injury.  — Hen.  V.  iv.  7*  ^^• 

''  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
And  here  is  come." — R.  andy.  v.  3.  52. 
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"  As  fot  Cromwell, 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  (he)  is  made  master 
O'  the  rolls."— A^tf«.  VIIL  v.  i.  34 ;  60. 
'  I  know  the  gentleman ;  and,  as  you  say, 

There  (he)  was  a'  gaming." — Hamlet,  ii.  i.  68. 
"  Bring  him  forth ;  has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,"  &c. 

A,  W.  iV.  3.  116. 
So  lb.  114,  298 ;  T.  N.  I  5.  156. 

**  *Tis  his  own  blame :  hath  put  himself  from  rest." 

Lear,  ii  4.  293. 
;j.  iil  I.  6;   Othello,  iii.  I.  67;  T.  of  A.  iii.  2.'39,  iii.  3.  23,  iv. 
3.  463.    This  omission  is  frequent  after  appellatives  or  oaths. 

"  Poor  jade,  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  'cess." 

I  Hen.  IV,  ii.  i.  6. 

**  Poor  fellow,  never  ycy/«/ since  the  price  of  oats  rose." — lb.  11. 

"  Richard.  Send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely,     yi2.T[:^,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart " 

Rich.  in.  iii.  4.  36. 

In    **  And  the  fair  soul  herself, 

Weighed  between  loathneas  and  obedience,  at 

Which  end  o'  the  beam  shotdd  bow," — Tetnpest,  il  i.  131. 

either  **she"  is  omitted,  or  "should"  is  for  "she  would,"  or  "o'" 
has  been  inserted  by  mistake. 

401.  A  NoQlinative  in  the  second  person  plural  or  first  person 
is  less  commonly  omitted. 

"  They  all  rush  by 
And  leave  you  hindermost ; 
Or  like  a  gallant  horse,  fallen  in  first  rank, 
(You)  Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  3.  162. 
"  They  .  .  .  gave  me  cold  looks, 
And,  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  (I)  drew." 

Lear,  ii.  4.  42. 

The  /  before  "  pray  thee,"  "beseech  thee,"  is  constantly  omitted. 
(TcitipestyU.  I.  1.) 

"  Good-morrow,  fair  ones  ; 
(I)  pray  you  if  you  know." — A.  Y.  L,  iv.  3.  76. 

i'C.  '•  I  ask  you  whether  you  know." 

The  inflection  of  the  second  person  singular  allows  the  nominative 
to  be  readily  understood,  and  therefore  justifies  its  omission. 

V 


L 
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"^f/any  more  than  a  steward?"—?'.  N.  iL  3.  122. 
"It  was  she 
First  told  me  Ihou  wast  mad ;  then  (ihou)  canCst  m  smBir^" 
lb.  T.  I.  357. 

402.  BllipBis  of  Nominative  explained.   This  dlipns  oi 

the  nominative  may  perhaps  be  explained  partly  ([)  by  the  [ingeriiif 
sense  of  inflections,  which  of  themselves  are  sometimes  SKfiidenl  to 
inilicate  the  person  of  the  pronoun  understood,  as  in  Milton — 

"Thon  art  my  son  beloved  :  in  him  am  pleased  ;" 
partlj-  (z)  by  the  influence  of  Latin  ;   partly  (3)  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  Elizabethan  pronunciation,  which  frequently  cbang«d  "he"iiits 
"  'a  "  (a  change  also  common  in  E.  E.), 

"  'a  must  needs," — I  Hat.  VI.  iv.  3.  GS. 
and  prepared  the  way  for  droppine  "  he"  altogether.    Thusperkapi 
in  "  Who  if  a/iiv  and  ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  law 

sworn  to  take  him  a  box  o'  th'  ear,"— .^m.  V.  iv.  J.  13i 
we  shoiUd  read  "  'a  live  and  ever  dare."  In  the  French  of  Rabdail 
the  pronouns  are  continually  dropped  :  but  the  fuller  inflecdcnsii 
French  render  the  omission  less  inconvenient  than  in  English,  la 
the  following  instance  there  is  an  ambiguity  which  is  only  removal 
by  the  context  :— 

"We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four;  and  (you)  bound  lliM 
and  were  masters  of  their  wealth."—!  Hen.  IV.  n.  A-  "'■ 

403.  ElUpsis  of  It  is.  There  is,  Is. 

"So  beauty  blemish'd  once  (is)  for  ever  losL" — P.  P.  13. 
"  I  cannot  give  guess  how  near  (it  15)  to  day." — y.  C.  ii.  r, !. 
"  Seldom  (is  it)  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men." 

M/«-M.ii.l.il>. 
"  And  (it  is)  wisdom 
~     jfTet  ap  a  wealt  poor  innocent"  lamb, " — Mati.  iv.  3. 1^ 
;e  [there  is  neither  (163)]  braft  nor  stone  nor  eaitli  nn' 
boundless  sea, 

sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power." — Sonn.  64. 
certdn,  every  man  (hat  dies  ill,  the  ill  (is)  upon  lii: 
own  head."—//™.  V.  iv.  i.  197. 
"  Many  years, 
gh  Cloten  (was)  then  but  young,  yon  se^  not  wore  lii» 
my  remembrance." — Cymi.  iv.  4.  23. 
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So  Hm,  K  iv.  7.  132  (quoted  in  402),  if  the  text  be  retained. 
It  is  a  question  whether  "are"  is  omitted,  or  whether  (less  pro- 
bably) (And,  95)  '*  and  **  is  used  for  "  also  "  with  a  nom.  absolute,  in 

**  But  'tis  not  so  above ; 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature  :  and  we  ourselves  (?  are)  compelled 
To  give  in  evidence." — Hamlet^  iii.  3.  62 ;  T.  N.  i.  i.  88 ; 

Hen.  V,  I  I.  57 

**  Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
WHien  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  (?  should  be)  in  comers  thrown.'' 

A.  K  L.  ii.  3.  42. 

As  the  verb  is  omitted  by  us  constantly  after  "whatever,"  e.g. 
"anything  whatever,"  so  Shakespeare  could  write, 

"  Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  (is)  in  the  world." 

Temp.  iii.  I.  172. 

Thus  also  "however"  is  for  "however  it  may  be,"  «>.  "in  any 

case:" 

"  If  haply  won  perhaps  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 
However  [it  be\  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit." 

T.  G.of  V,  i.  I.  84. 

We  have  passed  in  the  use  of  "however"  from  the  meaning  "in 
spite  of  what  may  happen  in  i\ie  future "  to  "in  spite  of  what 
happened  m.  the  past"  i.e.  "nevertheless." 

"There  is"  is  often  omitted  with  "no  one  but,"  as 

"  (There  is)  no  one  in  this  presence 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks." 

Rich.  TIL  il  i,  84. 
**  Who  is  "  (244)  is  omitted  in 

"  Here's  a  young  maid  (who  is)  with  travel  much  oppressed. 
And  faints  for  succour. " — A.  Y.  L.  ii.  4.  75. 

Otherwise  the  nominative  (399)  is  omitted  before  "faints.'* 

404.  Ellipsis  of  It  and  There. 

"  Whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from, 
Which  here  in  this  most  desolate  isle  else  falls 
Upon  your  head,  (there)  is  nothing  but  heart-sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing.'* — Temp.  iii.  2.  82. 

"  Satisfaction  (there)  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death." 

T.N.  ill  4.  261. 

U  2 
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"  D.  Pedro.  What  I  sigh  for  the  toothache? 
Lan.      Where  (there)  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worm." 

M.  Ado,  iii.  2.  2) ;  A  ii,  I.  a 
"  At  the  Elephant  (ilj  is  best  to  lodge."— 7".  N.  iii.  3.  W. 
"  Be  (it)  what  il  is."— Cfmi.  v.  4.  Wk 
"The  less  you  meddle  with  them  the  more  (it)  is  foi  your 
honesty."— j1/.  Ade,  iiL  3.  66. 
The  omission  is  common  before  "please." 

"  So/ftttK  (it)  him  (to)  came  unto  (his  place.''-^.  C.iii.  1, 140. 
"  Is  {U)  then  unjust  to  each  his  due  to  give  ?" 

Spens.  F.  Q.  I  9.  3B. 
•■  (//)  remains 
That  in  the  official  macks  invested  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate." — CoriBl.  ii.  3.  1*7. 
This  constiuction  is  quite  as  correct  as  our  modem  focia  villi 
"il."    The  sentence   "That  in  ...  .  Senate,"  is  the  subject  to 
"  leraains."    So — 

"And  that  m  Tarsus  {il)  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  liis  rest."— /J™/,  il  Gower,  25. 
"  Happiest  of  all  is  {il  or  tiis},  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  you  to  be  directed.  "~M.  a/F.^l.  ISt 
We  see  how  unnecessary  and  redundant  our  modem  "it"  is  from 
the  following  passage  : — 

"Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  il  be  a  sin."— O/Ai/Zo,  jL  3.  203. 
This  is  (if  the  order  of  the  words  be  disrtgarded)  as  good  English  u 
our  modem  "  Unless  il  tie  a  sin  (o  defend  ourselves."  The  fact  is, 
this  use  of  the  modem  "it"  is  an  irregularity  only  justified  by  Ihe 
clearness  which  it  promotes.  "It"  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
calls  attention  to  the  real  subject  which  is  to  follow.  "  A  is  1  sini 
riz.  lo  defend  oneself." 

The  sentence  is  sometimes  placed  as  the  object,   "it"  beiiiE 
omitted. 

she  thinks  {il)  till  he  return  again."— A  k/L-  45+ 

en  used  for  "it  being,"  or  "being  so,"  veiy  much 

opounds  in  Greek. 

pidus  of  the  triumvirate 

)e  deposed  ;  and,  (it)  ieine  (so),  that  we  detain 

evenue."— ,4.  and  C.  iii.  6.  30, 
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"  I  learn  you  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so 
Or,  being  {so\  concern  you  not." — A,  and  C  ii.  2.  30. 

405.  Ellipses  after  will  and  is. 

'*!  tot//,"  le.  '*I  purpose,"  when  followed  by  a  preposition  of 
motion,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  mean  '*  I /x^i^j-^  motion." 
Hence,  as  we  have 

^'Mepurposeth  to  Athens,"—^,  and  C.  iil  I,  85. 

K)       "  ril  to  him."— ^.  and  J,  iii.  2. 141. 
"  WUl  you  along^r'—Coriol.  ii.  3.  157. 
**  Now  we*^  together. "—J/iK-3^/i,  iv.  3.  186, 

**  I  will  to-morrow, 
And  betimes  I  z&i//,  to  the  weird  sisters." — lb,  hi.  4. 183. 

"  Strange  things  I  have  in  head  that  will  to  hand." 

lb.  iii.  4.  139. 
Compare 

"Give  these  fellows  some  means  (of  access)  to  the  king." 

HamUtj  iv.  6.  13. 
Similarly,  as  we  have 

"I  must  (go)  to  Coventry."— ^ii:>4.  7/  i.  2.  56. 
"  I  must  (go)  a  dozen  mile  to-night." — 2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2.  310. 
10    "  And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you." — Hamlet^  iii.  3.  4. 
We  still  say,  "  He  is  (joumejring)  for  Paris,"  but  not 

"  He  is  (ready)  for  no  gallants'  company  without  them." 

B.  J.  E.  out  dr»r.  i.  I. 

"Any  ordinary  groom  is  <fit)  for  such  payment." 

Hen.  VIIL  v.  i.  174. 
So  T.  N.  iii.  3.  46 ;  A.  W.  iii.  6.  109. 

"I  am  (bound)  to  thank  you  for  it." — T.  of  A.  i.  2.  111. 

Such  an  ellipsis  explains 

**  Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,  (a  thing  fit)  to  fear  [act.  \  not  to 
delight."— 0/A5«i;,  i.  2.  71. 

Again,  we  might  perhaps  say,  ".This  is  not  a  sky  (fit)  to  walk 
ander,"  but  not 

"  This  sky  is  not  (fit)  to  walk  in."— y.  C.  i.  3.  39. 
The  modem  distinction  in  such  phrases  appears  to  be  this :  when 
the  noun  follows  at,  there  is  an  ellipse  of  "fit,"  ** worthy :"  when 
the  noun  precedes  w,  there  is  an  ellipse  of  "intended,"  "made.' 
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Thus;  "this  it  a  book  to  read"  weans  "this  ir abookioBrtAfls 
read ; "  but,  "  this  book  it  to  read  and  not  to  teat,"  means  "  this 
book  it  intmded  or  made  for  the  purpose  of  reading."  This  dis- 
tinctioii  was  not  recognized  by  the  Ehzabethana.  When  ve  wish  to 
express  "worthy'  clliplically,  we  insert  a:  "  He  w  a  man  to  re- 
spect," or  we  use  the  passive,  and  say,  "He  ir  to  be  respected" 
Shakespeare  could  have  written  "  He  a  to  respect "  in  this  sense 
The  Eliiabethans  used  the  active  m  many  cases  where  we  should 
ue  the  passive.     Thiis— 

"IXvdeS&io  de."—Matbdk,  r.  7.  28. 

"  What's  more  to  da."— lb.  v.  8.  84 ;  A.  and  C.  ii.  6.  60; 
y.  C.  iii.  I.  26;  2  Na.  VI.  iiL  2.  8. 
Hence  "This  food  is  not  to  eat"  might  in  Shakespeare's  lime  have 
meant  "This  food  is  not  //  to  eat;"  now,  it  could  only  mean  "m- 
ttnded  to  eat."  Similarly  "videndus"  in  Cicero  meant  "one 
who  ought  lo  be  seen,"  "  worthy  to  be  seen  ;"  liut  in  poetry  ami 
in  later  prose  it  meant  "  one  who  wuy  be  seen, "  "visible." 

The  following  passages  illustrate  the   variable  nature  of  ttiit 
ellipsis  ; —  "  I  have  been  a  debtor  to  you 

For  curtesies  which  I  jm/Z  ii  ever  10  pay  you. 
And  yet  pay  still. "— (J™*,  i.  4.  39. 
i.€.  "kindnesses  which  I  (nilcniZ  to  be  always  r<nii^  to  pay  yoU|  and 
yet  lo  go  on  paying." 
We  still  retain  an  ellipsis  of  "under  necessity"  in  the  phrase 
"  I  am  (yet)  lo  learn."— AT.  of  V.  i.  t.  6. 
Bui  we  should  not  say  : 

"That  ancient  Painter  who  bring  (under  neceSMty)  to  repieseol 
the  griefe  of  the  bystanders,"  ic— Montaigne,  3. 
We   should   rather   translate   literally   from    Montaigne;    "Ayiml 
ii  repr&enter." 
In     "  I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs," 

T.  G.o/y.m.  1.59. 
the  meaning  is  partly  of  desire  and  partly  of  neces^ty :  "I  want." 
So  Botlom  savs  to  bis  fellows  ; 

en,  I  am  (ready)  to  discourse  wonders." 

M.  ff.  D.  if.  !.  S» 
Is  "sufTident"  in 
ntony  is  every  hoar  in  Rome 
a  ;  sinuB  he  went  from  Egypt  'lit  , 
(sufficienl)  for  further  travel." — A.  and  C.  ii.  !■  SL     i 
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406.  Double  Negative. — Many  irregularities  may  be  explained 
by  the  desire  of  emphasis  which  suggests  repetition,  even  where 
repetition,  as  in  the  case  of  a  negative,  neutralizes  the  original 
phrase: 

"  First  he  denied  yoxL  had  in  him  no  right." 

C.  ofE,  iv.  2.  7. 

"You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause." 

Ruh.  III.  i.  3.  90. 

"  Fcrbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  these  bounds." — P.  P.  9. 

^^  No  Sonne,  were  he*  never  so  old  of  yeares,  might  not 
many." — AsCH.  37. 

This  idiom  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  quite  common  in  £.  £. 

Doable  Comparative  and  Superlative.  See  Adyectives,  n. 

407.  Doable  Preposition.  Where  the  verb  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  preposi* 
tion  is  frequently  repeated  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

"And  generally  in  all  shapes  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in, 
from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  /«." 

Z  of  A,  ii,  2.  119. 

"  For  in  what  case  shall  wretched  I  be ««." — Daniel. 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  <?«." — A,  W,  i.  2.  29. 
The  scene  where««  we  play  /«." — A.  K  L,  ii.  7.  189. 
"/»  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  inV* — Coriol.  ii.  I.  18. 
"  To  what  form  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and 
'  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to?"—Tr,  and  Cr,  v.  i.  63. 

408.  ''Neither  . . .  nor/'  ased  like  ''Both  . . .  and/'  fol- 
lowed by  "not." 

"  Not  the  king's  crown  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them,"  &c — M,  for  M,  ii,  2.  60. 

*  The  use  of  "never  so  "  is  to  be  explained  (as  in  Greek,  ^avixaeibv  9coi\ 
t»y  an  ellipsis.    Thus— 

"Though  «/*ri»  richly  parted  (endowed). " — E.  out  &»c.  iii.  i. 

ymeans— "  Thousfa  he  were  endowed  richly — thoush  »#7vr  a  man  were  endowed 
,10  ricMy." 
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This  very  nitural  irregnlarity  (natnral,  since  the  UB&riwiii(tBD( 
may  be  r^arded  as  predicated  both  of  the  "kilig's  crown,"  tie 
"deputed  sword,"  and  the  "marshal's  tniticheon")  is  wty 
common, 

"  He  nor  that  affahle  famQiai  ghost 
That  nightly  gulls  him  with  inleUigence 
As  viitors  of  my  silence  cannot  (406)  boast"—  -Sonn.  86. 
The  following  pas^ge  may  perhaps  be  similarly  explained : 

"  He*  waived  indifferently  '/iotr(  doing  them  neithtr  %ixA  tir 

harm."— Co™/.  iL  3.  18,  20. 

But   it    is   perhaps   more   correct  to   say  that  there  is  hfre  > 

confusion  of  two  constructions,    "  He  waived   'twixt   good  and 

harm,    doing    them  neither  good  nor  harm."      The  same  Km- 

fusion  of  two  constructions  is  exemptilied  below  in  the  use  ul  the 

409.  Confosion  of  two  Constructions  In  Snperl&tlTei. 

"  This  is  ibegrtateil  error  efaB  lkerist"~M.  N.  D.  v.  I.  SSI 
"(yoZ/ciViw  affections  it  is  the  most  importane."—B.  £.£«?. 
"York  is  mostMnmat  clany  man."— 3  Hen.  VI.  i  3. 167. 
"  0/  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee.  "—Macbeth,  v.  8.  i. 
"  He  hath  simply  '^eheslivilef  any  Aandkra/i-inan  in  Alixus.' 
M.  JV.  D.  iv.  2.  9. 
"  To  try  whose  right, 
0/Mia*fl)-w«w,*is™«/in  Helena"—/*,  iii  a.  337. 
"I  donotlike  the  tower  o/'aBy//BCi."—.ffi<:A.  ///.  iii  1. 68. 
This  (which  is  a  thoroughly  Greek  idiom,  though  independenl  in 
English)  is  illustrated  by  Milton's  famous  line — 

"  The/airesl  of  her  doMghters  Eve." 
The  line  is  a   confusion  of  two  construclious,   "Eve  fairer /in" 
all  her  daughters,"  and  "Evefairest^all  women."    So  "I  dislike 
the  tower  »«>?■; /&JB  aHj" //iw(, "  and   "  most  of  ail  places," 'ixs^x^si 
"  of  any  flace." 
^ j,..^  "  [jj  J5  (i,g  ]^gj  j„3Q  (],jh  j  ijj,,,g  g^g^  jjgn^"  jeans 

correct,  if  "that"  be  the  relative  to  "man."    Il  infl, 
n  abbreviation  of  "He  is  the  best  man  of  the  mm 
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410.  Confdsion  of  two  constractions  with  ''whom/' 

"Young  Ferdinand  wJunn  th^  suppose  is  drown*  d." 

Temp.  iii.  2.  92. 

^*  Of  Arthur  whom  they  say  is  killed  to-night."— A:  J,  iy-  2. 165. 

"  The  nobility  .  .  .  whom  we  see  have  sided.** — CorioL  iv.  2. 2. 
So  in  St.  Matt.  xvi.   13,   all  the  versions  except  Wickliffe's  have 
^  Whom  do  men  say  tliat  I,  the  son  df  man,  am  f**    Wickliffe  has 
*'  Whom  seien  men  to  be  mannes  sone  ?" 

The  last  passage  explains  the  idiom.  It  is  a  <x)nfnsion  of  two 
constructions,  e.g.  "Ferdinand  wfiOy  they  suppose  is  drowned^* 
and  **whom  they  suppose  to  be  drowned.** 

411.  Other  confasions  of  two  constractions. 

**Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  cure  it," — Lear^  iv.  6.  83. 

combines  *'  IVhy  I  trifle  is  to  cure**  and  ** My  trifling  is  done  to 
care."    In  itself  it  is  illogical. 

"The  battle  done,  and  they -within  our  powtf 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon," — Lear^  v.  i.  67. 

is  a  confusion  of  ^*  let  the  battle  be  done,  and  they  "  and  **  the  battle 
'(being)  done,  they." 

"  I  saw  not  better  sport  theseseven  years  day,** — 2  Hen.  VI,  ii.  i .  8. 

A  combination  of  "since  this  day  seven  years'*  and  "during  thest 
seven  years." 

"  Out  of  aH  'cess  (excess)," — i  Hen.  IV,  ii.  i.  6. 

is  a  confusion  of  "to  excess^*  or  "in  excess**  and  ^*out  of  all 
bounds."  "  So  late  ago,"  T,  N,  v.  i.  22,  seems  a  combmation 
of  ^^50  lately**  and  **  so  short  a  time  ago" 

"Marry  that,  I  thinic,  ^<r  young  Petruchio,"— ^.  and y.  i.  5.  133. 

is  a  confusion  of  "That,  I  thmk,  is**  and  "I  think  that  that  be.** 
For  die  subjunctive  after  "  think,**  see  SubjunctivO,  36S  and  299. 
So,  perhaps, 

■**  This  youth,  howe*er  distressed,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors," — Cymd,  iv.  2.  47. 

is  a  confusion  of  ^'  He  hath  had,  (it)  appears,  good  ancestors^"  and 
'He  appears  to  have  had."    This  is,  perhaps,  better  than  to  take 
"appears"  as  an  active  verb.     See  295.     Precisely  similar  is  : 
"  Let  what  is  meet  be  said,  it  must  be  meet " — Coriol,  m.  1. 170. 
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combining  " Let  what  is  meet  be  Eoid  te  be"  and  "Let  it  be  said 
(that)  what  is  meet  must  \x  m«et." 

Compare  353.  and  add,  as  a  confusion  of  the  infinitiTe  ami 
imperative, 

"There  is  no  more  but  (ft)  say  m."—Rkh.  III.  iv.  I.  81, 
In  "  We  would  have  had  you  hiard;'  lb.  III.  iii.  5,  66,  tlert 
may  be  some  confusion  between  ' '  you  should  have  heard  "  and  "  m 
would  have  had  you  hear ; "  but  more  probably  the  full  conslniclion 
is  "We  would  have  had  you  (to  have)  heard  (360),"  and  "to  have  "is 
omitted  through  dislilie  of  repetition.  So  Ceriet.  iv.  6.  £5(415): 
"Weshould.  .  ./ffum/itsa" 
Compare  also 

"He  would  have  had  me  (to  have)  ^ne  into  the  steeple-house." 

Fox's  yottmal{eA.  1765I,  p.  57. 
"He  would  have  had  me  (10  have)  Aij/a  meeting." — /*.  p.  80. 

412.  ConfnslOIl  of  prOXiinity.  The  following  (thoi^h  a  nol 
oncommon  Shakespearian  idiom)  would  be  called  an  nnpardonnblc 
mistake  in  modem  aathors  : — 

"The/fljAireofyonriWitHi  are  yet  unknown.  "—5^  C.  1. 1.  S3. 
"Whose  less  of  his  most  precious  qtuen  and  chUdnn 

Aretyea  now  to  be  afresh  lamented."— (K  T.  iv.  I.  26. 
"Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  Acaxfriendt 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning  ^ov^  prevented." 

Rich.  III.  iii.  S-  Sf. 
"The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 

.A'fliYlost  their  quahty."— /Ten.   V.  v.  %.  19. 
' '  Bat  yet  the  state  of  things  require. " — DANIEL,  UfystesandSiren 
"  The  afipmiatiim  at  liatc  .  .  .  are,"  &c.—Cyini.  I  ^.  fj. 
"How  the  sight 
Of  those  smooth  rising  eietis  renew  the  story 
Of  young  Adonis. " — B.  F.  F.  Sh.  i.  i. 
"  Equality  of  two  domestic  pdwers 
»™-rfrr.™r>qlous  faction." — A.  and  C.  L  3.  18. 
"  The  i/i>a-^  of  all  the  ^Dol 
a  drowsy."— Z.  L.  L.  iv.  3.  345. 
iFoice"  may  be  (471)  for  "voices." 

"  Then  know 
om^  curses  light  on  thee."— A:  %  iii.  I.  StS. 
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'Tlie  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  myself." — W,  T,  ii.  3.  20. 

"  More  than  the  scope 
Of  these  delated  articles  cUlow." — Hamlet^  L  2.  38. 

The  subjunctive  is  not  required,  and  therefore  "have "is probably 

plural,  in 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine." — A.  K  Z.  iv.  3.  61. 

In  tliese  cases  the  proximity  of  a  plural  noun  seems  to  have  caused 
the  plural  verb,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  two  nouns 
together  connected  by  ''of"  seem  regarded  as  a  compound  noun 
with  plural  termination.     So 

"  These  kind-oi-knaves," — Lear,  il  2.  107. 
"  Those  hltsi-pair-o^'hued'Stars,'*-—'^,  and  F.  F,  Sh.  il  i. 
"  T7tese  happy-^/r  of  lovers  meet  straightway."- — 16, 
Similarly — 

"  Where  such  as  thou  mayest  find  him." — Macbeth ^  iv.  2.  81. 

In  the  following  instance  the  plural  nominative  is  implied  from 
the  previous  singular  noun — 

"  As  every  alien  [>en  hath  got  my  use, 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse, " — Sonn.  78. 

In    "  And  the  stars  whose  feeble  light 

Gifve  a  pale  shadow  to  the  night," — B,  and  F.  F,  Sh,  iii.  1. 

perhaps  **  give"  may  be  subjunctive  after  the  relative.     (See  367.) 

413.  Implied  nominative  from  participial  phrases.  Some- 
times a  nominative  has  to  be  extracted  ungrammatically  from  the 

meaning  of  a  sentence.    This  is  often  the  case  in  participial  phrases ; 

*  *  Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason." — Cymb,  v.  5.  843. 

u,  "  my  having  been  beaten." 

**  The  king  of  his  own  virtuous  disposition. 
Aiming  belike  at  your  interior  hatred. 
Which  in  your  outward  actions  shews  itself. 
Makes  him  to  send." — Rich,  III.  i.  2.  63. 

\.e,  '< the  fact  that  the  king  aims  makes  him  to  send" 

414.  The  redundant  Object,    instead  of  saying  "I  know 

what  you  are,"  in  which  the  object  of  the  verb  "  I  know"  is  the 
clause  ''what  you  are,"  Shakespeare  frequently  introduces  before 
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Che  cfependenc  clause  another  object,  so  aa  to  make  the  depcndcilt 
clause  a  mere  explanatioD  of  the  object. 

"I  Vaovi you  what  you  lue." — Ltar,  i.  I.  272. 
"I  sec^iw  what  you  are."— 7:  JV.  u  4.  269, 
"  Conceal  WK  what  I  am. " — li.X.  2.  S3. 
"  You  hear  lAc  learn' d  Billaria  whal  he  writes." 

M.  of  V.  iv.  I.  Iff. 
'*  We'll  hear  kim  what  he  says.'" — A.  and  C.  v.  i.  51. 
"  To  give  me  bearing  what  I  shall  reply." 

I  Hm.  VI.  in.  I.  J8. 
"But  wHt  thou  hear  vie  how  I  did  proceed?" 

Hamht,  1. 1.  27. 
"  Maich  OD  and  mark  ICi^g  Rkha-d  bow  he  look^" 

SkL  II.  iii.  3.  SI;  Av.4  1. 
"  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me  icaS.  I  mean  no  good  to  him. " 

Rich.  Ill  iu.  7. 89. 
"  See  the  dew-dropg,  how  (hey  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is."— B.  and  Y.F.Sh.':^  1. 
Hence  in  the  passive  : 

"  The  queen's  iu  laboui; 
(They  say  in  ereit  eittremily)  and'fear'd 
She'U  with  the  labour  end,"— ^«.  VIIL  v.  I.  IS. 
where  the  active  would  have  been  "they  fear  the  queen  that  she  "ill 
die."    For  "fear"  thus  used,  sec  Prepositions,  ^BXi. 

So  "no  one  asks  about  Che  dead  man's  knell  for  whom  it  is* 
becomes  in  the  {lassive 

"  The  dead  man's  kodl 
Is  there  scarce  asked,  for  who" — Macbdk,  4v.  3.  171. 
and  "about  which  it  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  glrni  it" 
becomes 

'  Which  is  a  wonder  JOTC  hit  grace  shadd  Amn  it" 

Hen.  V.\.l.Si. 
»iiGtaiit  occutrence  in  Greek ,  bat  it  is  "Enj 
f  observation  to  put,  first  the  primirf  object  A 
ling  Richard,"  and  then 'the  secondaiy  object, 
'5  looks. "  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  wlist- 
It  this  idiom  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  AfW 
%  (he  ol^ect  cannot  always  be  called  redundui^ 
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"(She)  bade  ov,  if  I  ha^  a  biend  Iliat  loved  her, 
I  shoald  but  teach  hini' how  toteU  my  ston." 

Oliilh,  i 
u,  "(hetmnmanded  me  (that)  I  should,"  &c.  ButiCisredi 
"The  constable  deares  Aid*  thou  wilt  mind 

Thy  follower  of  repentance." — Hen.  V.  i».  3.  84. 
"  He  wills  yni .  ,  .  that  you  divest  yourself. " — H.  u. 

"  Belike  ihey  had  some  notice  of  (about)  thi people 
How  I  had  moved  them."— ^.  C.  iiL  2.  276. 
A  somewhat  difleient  case  of  the  cedundanl  object  is  fooi 
"  Ktiow  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  than  bat  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours," — A.  K  Z.  ii.  3,  10. 
iriieie  the  last  line  means,  "  your  gmces  are  not  more  sei 
tojoa" 

US.  Constmction  Ranged  by  ehasge  of  thonghl 

"  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  was  when,  at  the  relatio 

Fu's   death,  .  .  ,  haw  attentiveness  wounded  his  dau^ 
T.  v.  I.  94. 
The  nairalOT  first  intends  to  narrate  the  pobt  of  lii 
divoges  into  the  manner,  of  the  action. 
"Purpose  is  but  the  dave  to  memory, 
Which  DOW,  like  fruit  unripe,  sHcks  on  the  tree, 
But.^/  urishaken  when  they  mellow  be." — ffamltl,  ii 
The  subject,  wliich  is  singular,  is  here  confused  with,  an< 
tlttt  to  wliich  it  is  compared,  which  is  plural.     Perhaps 
planation  also  suits : 

"  And  then  our  armi,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect  halh  all  offence  sealed  up," — X.  y.  ii. 
Uioogh  this  may  be  a  case  of  plural  nominative  with  singu 
(S«334-) 

In  the  ibilowing,  Heniy  V.  begins  by  dictating  a  procl 
but  under  the  influence  of  indignation  passes  into  the  impi 
the  prodamatioft  ilself : 

"Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  ourht 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Zi(hiro  depart."— //«!.  V.  iv,  3.  85-8. 
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Tliia  is  more  probable  lluui  that  "  he  "  (324}  is  used  for  "  man.' 
"  Should  "  is  treated  aa  Ihough  it  were  "  should  hare  "  (owing  la 
llie  introduclion  of  the  conditional  sentence  with  "had")  in  the 
following  anomalous  passage : 

"  We  should  by  this  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul, /iwnrf  it  so." — Citriet.  v.  6-  Si. 
?,QRieh.  III.  iiL  5.  68(411). 

The  way  in  which  a  divergence  can  be  made  from  the  subject  to 
the  thing  compartd  viilh  thi  jubjat  is  illustrated  by 
"  So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  filled  ; 
Whiih,  of  a  weak  and  niggaidly  projection, 
Doth,  liit  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  litUe  cloth."— /fiffi.  V.  ii.  4.  46. 
"  Whose  vans,  like  a  dull  rkier  far  from  sprii^ 
Is  still  the  tavti,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit 
For  stream  and  motion,  though  the  strong  winds  hit 
With  their  continual  power  upon  bis  sides." 

B.  and  R  F.  Sh.  \.  1. 
"  But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungradous  paslors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whiles,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine, 
Ilimsdf  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads." 

iiutcad  of  "whiles  youlread."    But  in 

"Those  sleeping  stones 
llial,  as  a  waist,  doth  girdle  you  about. 
Had  been  dishabited,"— A".  J.  ii.  I.  216. 

"doth,"  probably,  lias  "that"  for  its  subject.     See  Kelative,  HT- 

In  "  Are  not  you  he 

Thal/fjj-to  the  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  (jiiem 
And  bootless  tnakt  the  breathless  housewife  chum!" 

M.  N.  D.  ii  I.  SJ-9. 
the  transition  is  natural  from  "Are  not  you  the  person  who?  t" 


traction  changed  for  cleameas.   (See  also  2S3.) 

hat  is  sometimes  omitted  and  then  inserted  to  connect 
c  with  a  first  part  of  a  sentence,  so  >omelinics  '* 
larently  lor  the  same  reawn — 
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"That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave." — Sonn.  58. 

llere  "to"  might  be  omitted,  or  "should"  might  be  inserted 
instead,  but  the  omission  would  create  ambiguity,  and  the  insertion 
would  be  a  tedious  repetition. 

"  Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave." — A,  Y,  L.  iii.  2.  162. 

"  Keep  your  word,  Phoebe,  that  youV/  marry  me. 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd." 

lb,  v.  4.  21-2. 

"  But  on  this  condition,  thai  she  should  follow  him,  and  he  not 
to  follow  her." — Bacon,  Adv.  of  Z.  284. 

The  punishment  was,  that  they  sJiould  be  put  out  of  commons 
and  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods." — lb,  260. 

That  we  make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  look  about 
us  and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so 
to  walk  in  it." — B.  E,  icx). 

In  the  following,  the  infinitive  is  used  in  both  clauses,  but  the  "Z^** 
only  in  the  latter  : — 

**  In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  Statue  or 
Picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother." 

B.  E.  103. 


II 


II 


417.  Noun  Absolute.    See  also  Redundant  Frononn,  243. 

Sometimes  a  noun  occurs  in  a  prominent  position  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  subject  of  the  thought,  Mnthout  the 
usual  grammatical  connection  with  a  verb  or  preposition.  In  some 
cases  it  might  almost  be  called  a  vocative,  only  that  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  second  is  used,  and  then  the  pronoun  is  not  redundant 
Sometimes  the  noun  seems  the  real  subject  or  object  of  the  verb, 
and  the  pronoun  seems  redundant.  When  the  noun  is  the  object,  it 
is  probably  governed  by  some  preposition  understood,  "as  for," 
"as  to." 

^^  My  Ufisfoul  deedf  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it." — R.  o/L, 

"  The  prince  that  feeds  great  natures,  they  will  slay  him." 

B.  J.  Se/anus,  iii.  3. 

**  But  wrtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved, 
So  lust,"  hz,— Hamlet,  i.  5.  63. 
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**  Look  when  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and  vows  so  bom. 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appeaH^"-^JIf.  N.  D.  iii.  2. 12i. 

But  this  may  be  exprained  by  376. 

"'Trs  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  iltupon  his  own  heai" 
—Hen.  V.  iv.  I.  IST. 

"But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  ^lall  share  lus  part  thereof." 

Rich,  ULy.  3.267. 
"  That  thing  joM  speak  of  I  took  it  for  a  man.""— Z^zr^i*.  6;  77. 

The  following  may  be  thus  explained:' — 

"  Rather  .proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  our  host^ 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart."— -^^.  V.  iv.  3.  84: 

"  That  can  we  not .  .  .  but  he  that  proves  the  king 
To  him  will  we  prove  loysd." — AT.  J.  ir.  i.  271. 

"lie"  being  regarded  as  the  normal  form  of  the  pronoun,  is  appro- 
priate for  this  independent  position.     So 

"  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  » twelve-month  hence. 
That  they  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy." — Rich.  III.  iii.  2.  57. 

These  three  examples  might,  however,  come  under  the  head  of 
Construction  changed,  415*  as  the  fallowing  (which  closely 
resenU^les  the  first)  certainly  does  : 

"  My  lord  the  emperor, 
Sends  thee  this  word  that,  if  thou  love  thy  son. 
Let  Marcius,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand." — T.  ^.  iii.  1. 151 

In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  first  example,  the  **  that,"  like  tri  in 
Greek,  is  equivalent  to  inverted  commas. 

**  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus^  my  husband^ 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me,  . ..  .  this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him." 

C.  ofE.  V.  1. 138. 
'  The  trumpery  in  my  house^  go  bring  it  hither." — Temp.  iv.  1. 186. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  an  infinitive  instead  of  a  noun : 

"  To  strike  him  deady  I  hold  it  not  a  sin." — R.  and  y.  i.  4.  61. 

For  the  noun  absolute  with  the  participle,  see  Participle,  S?^' 

418.  Foreign  Idioms.  Several  constructions  in  Bacon,  Ascham, 
and  Ben  Jonson,  such  as  "ill,"  for  "ill  men"  (Latin  *mali*)i 
' '  without  all  question  "  ( '  sine  omni  dubitatione '),  seem  to  have  bees 
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borrowed  from  Latin.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  there 
are  many  Latinisms  in  construction  (Latinisms  in  the  formation  of 
words  are  of  constant  occurrence)  in  Shakespeare.  We  may 
perhaps  quote — 

"  Those  dispositions  that  of  lot*  transform  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are." — Lear,  i.  4.  242. 

Compare 

**  He  «•  ready  to  cry  all  this  day," — B.  J.  SU.  Worn,  4. 
as  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  use  of  **jampridem"  with  the  present 
in  the  sense  of  the  perfect.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same 
thought  of  continuance  may  have  prompted  the  use  of  the  present, 
both  in  English  and  Latin.  **  He  is  and  has  been  ready  to  cry,"&c 
The  use  of  *  *  more  better, "  &c. ,  the  double  negative,  and  the  infinitive 
after  *  than,"  are  certainly  of  English  origin.     The  following — 

**  Whispering  fame 
Knowledge  and  proof  doth  to  the  jealous  give. 
Who  than  to  fail  would  their  own  thought  believe," — 

B.  J.  Sejan,  2. 

in  the  omission  of  "rather"  after  "would,"  reminds  us  of  the  omis- 
sion of  "potius  "  after  "malo."    Perhaps  also 

"  Let  that  be  mine,"— J/,  for  M,  ii.  2.  12. 

is  an  imitation  of  "meum  est,"  "  It  is  my  business." 

The  following  resembles  the  Latin  idiom,  "post  urbem  conditam," 
except  that  there  is  also  an  ellipsis  of  a  pronoun : 

"  *Tis  our  hope,  sir, 
After  (our  being)  well  entered  (as)  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health." — A,  JV.  li.  i.  6. 

I  cannot  recall  another  such  an  instance,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whe- 
ther "after"  does  not  here  mean  "hereafter:"  "It  is  our  hope 
to  return  hereafter  well-apprenticed  soldiers"  But  such  participial 
phrases  preceded  by  prepositions  seem  to  be  of  classical  origin,  as 
in  Milton ; 

"  Nor  delay'd 
The  winged  saint  after  his  charge  received,** 

Milton,  P.  L.v.  248. 

"He,  after  Eve  seduced,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  wood  fast  by." — 3,  332. 

tnd  even,  contrary  to  the  pailicular  Latin  idiom  : 

"  They  set  him  free  without  his  ransom  paid" — i  ffen.  VL  iii,  3.72. 

X 
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The  foUcnring  resembles  the  Latin  use  (rf  "qui  si,"  for  the  Ei^isb 
"  uid  if  he." 

"  Which  parti-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if  in  your  heavenly  eyes 
Have  misliecoined  our  oaclis  and  gravities." — L.  L.  Z.  v.  i.  Tii. 

119.  Transposition  of  Adjectives. 
The  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun  : 

(i)  In  legal  expressions  in  which  French  influence  can  be  traced: 
"  Heir  apparcn!."—!  Hen.  IV.  i.  z.  65. 
" Hiir gntirid."^'Hcn.   J^  i.  2.  66. 

"Thou  caro'st  not  of  the  Hood-royal."  I.  Hen.  IV.  I  2. 157, 
"  In  the  ifot  royal."— RUi.  III.  iiL  I.  16*. 
••  Sfori  royal."— T.  JK  iL  j.  187. 
"  Or  whether  thai  the  iody  piAlk  be  a  horse. " 

M.forM.\.%.\^l. 
"  My  litttrs  patents  (FoL )  give  me  leave."— ^M.  //.  iL  3, 13ft, 
(2)  Where  a  relative  clause,  or  some  conjunctional  clause,  'a 
understood  between  the  noun  and  adjective  : 

' '  Duncan's  horses, 
(Though)  BtiaiUims  and  raiifi,  the  minions  of  thek  oat. 
Turned  wUd  in  nature."— A&jWA,  ii.  4.  15, 
' '  Filling  the  whole  realm  .  .  .  with  new  opinions 
(That  are)  Dtuiri  and  danffrous.  "~Hm.   VIII.  v.  3. 18. 
Hence,  where  the  noun  is  unemphatic.,  as  "thing,"  "creature" 
this  transposition  may  be  expected  ; 

"  In  killing  crialures  (that  were)  vile."—Cwtli.  v.  5.  251 
"  He  loolc'd  upon  things  (that  are)  praious  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  of  the  v/OT\d."—Coriol.  11.  2.  129. 
Hence,  after  the  name  of  a  class,  the  adjective  is  more  htelytobe 
transposed  than  in  the  case  of  a  proper  name.     Thus 

"Celatial  Hian,  goddess  argentine."— P.  of  T,  v.  2.  251. 
;,  "<r™l.'«t((4a/hearest)thesilverbow."    The  difference  belneen 
t  i^ore  the  noun,  and  an  additional  statement  conveyed 
e  after  the  noun,  is  illustrated  by 
:t  your  gentle  souls  fly  In  the  air 
be  not  fii'd  in  (a)  doom  (that  a)  ierfetual." 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4.  1],  11 

siflwtr,  and  beard  of  Ibrmal  cut  "--^.  Ki.iL7.lif. 
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"  My  preKnce  like  i  robe  jWh^co/."— I  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z.  Bfl. 
"cTcs"  and  "a  robe"  are  unemphatic,  their  existence  bdng  tfl 
fill  granted,  and  the  essence  of  the  expression  is  in  the  transpc 
idjective. 

Vat  "three"  is  emphatic,  and  the  divorcing  of  lomi  "souls 
bodies"  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 

"  Souls  and  boditi  hath  he  divorced  Ihra." — T.  N.  iii.  4.  i 
Somevhal  similar — 

"^lit/K&iBtherecanbenam."— fl.  262. 
This  relative  force  is  well  illustrated  by 
"  Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 
Clou.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

JiieA.  III.  iii.  i.  ] 

(3)  Hence  participles  (since  they  imply  a  relative),  and 
idjectives  that  from  theit  terminations  resemble  partidples, 
pecaliaily  liable  to  be  thus  transposed. 

Similarly  adjectives  that  end  in  -ble,  -ite,  and  -t,  -nie,  -al,  are  o: 
fouid  after  their  nouns,  e.g.  "unspeakable,"  " unscaleable,"  " 
prjgnable ;"  "absolute,"  "devout,"  "remote,"  "inliQite"  (ofti 
"past,"  "inveterate;"  "compulsative,"  "invasive,"  "defectiv 
"capital,"  "tyrannical,"  "virginal,"  "angelical,"  "unnatural." 

(4)  Though  it  may  be  generally  said  that  when  the  noun  is 
tmphadc,  and  the  adjective  is  not  a  mere  epithet  but  essential 
Iho  sense,  the  transposition  may  be  expected,  yet  it  is  probable  I 
Ihe  influence  of  the  Krench  idiom  made  this  transposition  especi; 
coinnian  in  the  cose  of  some  words  derived  from  French,  Her 
perhaps,  the  transposition  in 

"Of  aB^fui-aj;  and  deserts  idle."— OHiii!/^,  i.  I.  110, 
And,  bendes  "apparent"  in  (he  legal  sense  above,  we  have 
"  As  well  the  fear  of  barm  as  harm  aptarmt." 

Rich.  III.  a.  2.  1 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  frequent  transposition  of  "  divine,"  as 
"By  Providence  ^«'('M."—7Vm/a(,  i.  2,  15S. 
"  Ful  wel  sche  sang  the  service  dcvyne. " 

Ckaucek,  C.  T.  122. 
"Men  dettnU."—JIen.  P:  I  1.  9. 
"  Unto  the  appetite  and  affatim  common." — Cmal.  i.  i.  1 
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Latin  lUage  may  account  for  some  eipressions,  as 

"  A  iKlary  aitronamicaV'-^Lear,  I  2.  164 

419a.  Transposition  of  adjectival  phrases. 

It  has  been  shown  above  (419),  that  when-  an  adjective  ii  not  i 
mere  epithet,  but  expresses  something  essential,  and  implies  a  nJi' 
IiTe,  it  is  often  placed  after  the  noun.  When,  however,  conneclid 
with  the  adjective,  i.g.  "whiter,"  there  is  some  adverbial  phrase, 
i.g.  "than  snow,"  it  was  felt  that  to  place  the  adjective  afteithc 
noun  might  sometimes  destroy  the  connection  between  the  nooD  ud 
adjective,  since  the  adjective  was,  as  it  were,  drawn  forward  to  the 
modifying  adverb.  Hence  the  Elizabethans  someCimes  preferred  lo 
place  the  adjectival  part  of  the  adjective  before,  and  the  adTcM 
part  after,  the  noun.  The  noun  generally  being  unemphatic  caniel 
but  slight  separation  between  the  two  parts  of  (he  idjectiial 
phrase.  Thus  "whiter  than  snow,"  being  an  adjectival  phrase. 
"  whiter"  is  inserted  before,  and  "  than  sniw"  after,  the  noun. 

"  Nor  scar  that  [whiter]  skin-of-hers  [than  snow]." 

Otkdlo,  V.  1  *. 

"So  much  I  hate  a  [breaking]  cause  to  be 
[Of  heavenly  oaths]."— Z.  L.  L.  v.  2.  365. 


"As  common 
As  any  [the  most  >  iilgar]  thing  [to  sense]." — Ham.  i.  1.  8 
"  anything  the  most  commonly  perceived." 
"  I  shall  unfold  [equal]  discourtesy 
[To  your  best  kindness]."— Cw<i.  ii.  3.  101. 
"The  [farthest]  earth  [removed  from  thee]." — Sonn.  44. 
"  Bid  these  [unknown]  friends  [lo  us],  welcome, " 

W.  T.  iv.  J.  6; 
"Thou  [bioodier]  villain  [than  terms  can  give  thee  out]" 

MaiMh,  ».  &  i 
"A  [happy]  gentleman  [in  blood  and  lineaments]. " 

RUh.  II.  iii.  1- ! 
a  [lone-paited]  mother  [with  her  chiidl" 

./!.  iii.  2.  8.    (See  19*I 
on  [little  better]  thing  [than  eaMh]. "—/.(.  iil  4.  7?. 
u  hay*  won  a  [happy]  victory  [to  Rome]." 

CQTiol.  V.  J.  i" 


«l 


«l 
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TIence,  even  where  the  adjective  cannot  immediately  precede  the 
noun,  yet  the  adjective  comes  first,  and  the  adverb  afterwards. 

"That  were  to  enlard  \as/at-already-pride,** 

Tr,  and  Cr.  ii.  2.  205. 
**  May  soon  return  to  this  our  [suffering]  country 
[Under  a  hand  accurst]." — Macbeth,  iii.  6.  48; 

"The  [appertaining]  rage 
[To  such  a  greeting]." — R,  and  y,  iii.  i.  66. 

"With  [declining]  head  [into  his  hosomy*—T.ofSh.  Ind.  1. 119. 
So  probably 

"Bear  our  [hacked]  targets  [like  the  men  that  owe  them]." 

A,  and  C.  iv.  8.  31. 
This  is  very  common  in  other  Elizabethan  authors  : 

"The  [stricken]hind  [with  Shaft]."— Lord  Surrey  (Walker). 
\       "And  [worthie]  work  [of  infinite  reward]." 

Spenser,  F,  Q.  iii.  2.  21. 

Of  that  [too  wicked]  woman  [yet  to  die]." 

B.  and  F.  (Walker). 
Some  sad  [malignant]  angel  [to  mine  honour]." — lb. 

which  perhaps  explains 

"  Bring  forth  that  [fatal]  screech-owl  [to  our  house]." 

3  Hen.  VL  ii.  6.  66. 

So       "  Thou  [barren]  thing  [of  honesty]  and  honour  ! " — B.  and  F. 
perhaps  explains 

"Thou  peijur'd  and  thou  [simular]  man  [of  virtue]." 

Lear,  iii.  2.  54. 
"Bring  me  a  [constant]  woman  [to  her  husband]." 

Hen.  VIII.  iii.  i.  134. 
"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  [guilty]  goddess  [of  my  harmful  deeds]." — Sonn.  1 11. 

"  To  this  [unworthy]  husband  [of  his  wife]."— ^.  W.  iU.  4.  30. 
"A  [dedicated]  beggar  [to  the  air]."— 71  of  A.  iv.  2.  13. 

This  transposition  extends  to  an  adverb  in 

"  And  thou  shalt  live  [as  freely]  as  thy  lord 
[To  call  his  fortunes  thine]. '<—7:  W:  i  4.  39,  40. 

»'./.  "  as  free  to  use  my  fortune  as  I  am." 

Unless  "to  "  is  used  loosely  like  "  for,"  the  following  is  a  case  of 
transposition : 

"  This  is  a  [dear]  manakin  [to  you].  Sir  Toby." 

r.  N  iii  2.  57. 


t; 
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4^.  TrauBposltiDn  of  AdTerbs.  The 

lUowred  Ihemselva  great  licence  in  this  reipec 

We  place  adveibUl  eipre$^ons  tlut  mea 

betbie  the  adjective  which  they  modify,  "  twe 

This  Is  not  always  the  case  in  Shakespeare ; 

"  Being  hvtnly  lima  of  better  fortune.' 

"  Our  spoiti  (that)  we  have  brought  ho: 

Do  more  than  counterpoise,  afuU  tkt 

The  charges  of  the  action." — Ceriol. 

"  I  am  solicited  lul  by 

And  those  of  true  condition." — Htn. 

Pot  nel  transposed,  see  also  305. 

"  IJke  to  a  harvest  man  that's  task'd  tc 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire." — Cariol.  i  3 
In  "  All  good  things  vanish  las  than  in  a      ,     , 
perhaps,  a  confiision  between  "less  long-lived  than  a  day"  ami 
."more  quickly  than  in  a  day."    At  all  events  the  emphatii;  lue  of 
"  less"  accounts  for  the  transposition. 

Such  transpositions  are  most  oatuml  and  frequent  in  the  case  ti 
adverbs  of  limitation,  as  tut  (see  But,  54).  only,  aim,  &c. 

*'  Only  I  iaj,"^Machtlh,  iiL  6.  2. 
for  "\«iitym.j." 

"  Oidy  I  yield  to  die."—;?  C.  v.  4.  12. 
for  "I  yield  anly  in  order  to  die," 

■"  And  I  assure  you 
Even  that  yonr  jsty  is  enough  to  cute  roe," — B.  J. 
for  "  that  n«B  your  pity. " 

He  did  it  to  please  his  mother  and  to  "^parily  proud," 

Carid.  I  i.  lu- 
be proud." 

lur  single  bond,  "—jK  ef  V.\.i,.  1«. 
rou  alone." 

litlon  of  Adverbs.    When  an  adverb  is  I 
nning  for  emphasis,  it  generally  transposes  tbe 
rerb,  but  adverbs  are  sometimes  put  al  the  be-    ' 
nee  without  influencing  the  order  of  the  otlia   1 
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"  Sddam  he  smiles. "— 7.  C.  i.  j.  20S. 

■'  For  atvM^s  I  am  Caesar."— A  i,  z.  212. 

"  No  mvn  [hat  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive, " 

Maihah,  i.  3. 
"  Of  Eomelhing  marly  that  concerns  jottrselves. " 

M.  N.  D.  I. 

122.  Transposition  of  Article.  In  ^^ly  English  we 
times  find  "a  so  new  robe."  Tlie  Elizabethan  authors,  lil 
Klvei,  tianspoEcd  the  a  and  placed  it  aAer  the  adjective 
ircw  a  lobc"  But  wben  a  partidple  is  added  as  an  epithet 
ncnm,  i.g.  "  fashioned,"  and  Ihe  participle  itself  is  qualified 
nljective  used  as  an  adverb,  t.g.  "  new,"  we  treat  the  wl 
one  adiecdve,  thus,  "so  new-fashioned  a  robe."  Sbakesp* 
the  contrary  writes — 

"So  new  a  feshion'd  robe."— A'.  J.  iv.  %.  27. 
"  So  fair  an  offer'd  chain.""— C.  efE.  iii.  a.  186, 
"  Ol  having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath." 

"So  rare  a  wOnder'd  fither  and  a  wife." 

71m/.  iv. 
"  I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  v, 
We  still  say,  "too  great  a  wit," but  not  with  Chaucer, 
"  For  when  a  man  hath  overgrel  a  wit," 
possibly  because  we  regard  "  overgreat"  as  an  adjective,  an 
great"  as  a.  quaai-adverb.     Somewhat  similar  is  : 

"  On  once-a-flock-bed,  but  repajr'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-ly'd  curtains  never  meant  to  draw," 

Pope,  Moral  E.  1 

So  we  can  say  "how  poor  an  instrument,"  i'^;arding  "h 

an  adverb,  and  "how  poor"  as  ao  adverbialiied  expression,  I 

"What  poor  an  instrument,"—,^,  and  C.  v.  a.  238. 
because  "  wbal"  has  almost  lost  with  us  its  adverbial  force. 
"  So  bnive(ly)  a  minffled  temper  saw  1  never." 

B.  and  F.  (lA 
"  Chancer,  who  was  so  Ereat(lj)  a  learned  scholar." 
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The  a  is  used  even  aftet  the  comparative  adj'et 

"If  jon  should  ne« 

You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongui 

423.  TraDBpoBitlons  In  Honn-cIaaBBS  contuning  tve 
nonnB  connected  by  "of."  it  has  been  observed  in  411  th>l 
two  nouns  connected  bj  "  of"  ace  often  r^arded  as  one.  HcDct 
■omelimes  pronominal  and  other  adjectives  are  placed  before  llx 
irhole  compound  noun  instead  of,  as  they  strictly  should  be,  bcbrt 
the  second  of  the  two  nouns, 

"  Yet  Qiat  Iky  bream  gates  of  heaven  may  ope." 

3  Hm.  VJ.  ii.  J,  40. 
"My pith  of  buimai."~M.  for  M.  i.  4.  70. 

"The  tribunes  have  pronounced 
My  a/trlaiting  donni  of  banUhmtnt.' — 71  A.  iii.  I.  SI. 
"  Let  il  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth.'" 

Lear,  t  4.  301 
"  My  latter  part  of  life"— A.  and  C.  iv.  6.  39. 
"  My -mkole  course  oj  life."— Othello,  i.  3.  91. 
"  I  will  presently  go  learn  thea-  day  of  marriage." 

M.  Ado,  0.1.  S 
"Tky  bruising  irimBfwrath."~J{icA.  III.  v.  3.  110. 
"  Thy  rnitatters  of  chastisemenl."~Ib.  113. 
"  In  nty  prime  of  youth," — lb.  119. 
"  Thy  heat  0/  lust."—R.  of  L.  1473. 
"My  home  of  love." — Sonn.  109. 
"     "  And  punish  therti  to  vour  height  of  pleasure." 

M.forM.y.  1,  210. 
"Hii  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeraL" 

Hamiet,  iv.  5.  21!. 
i-e.   "  the  means  of  his  death." 

••VftiMis  your  cause  of  distemper  r'—Hamlel,  iiL  2.  3S0. 
"  Your  sinieTeignly  of  reason."  ^Ih.  I  4.  78.      (See  200.) 
"  My  better  part  of  man."— Macbeth,  v.  7.  IS. 
"  His  chains  of  bondage."— Rich.  II.  I  3.  89. 
'  ^'~r  state  or  jorttine  sxA your  due oj  birth." 

Rich.  III.  m.  7.  12^- 
haps  illustrated  by 

Kcoumry-manr'—r.N.y.  1.288;  T.o/Sh.\.a.W. 
of  what  country?" 
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Tie  posaesate  «djectiTe  is  twice  repeated  in 

"Htr  attendants  of  ber  chamber." — A.  Y.  L.a,  t.  I 
So   '■  T%aeaustofRt>me,"—T.  A.  \.  I.  32. 
iIms  not  mean   "thii  cause   u  disCinguiilied  from  tthtr 
ofRoaie,"bnt  "this,  the  Roman  cause."    Somewhat  simila 
"  Ymir  r^oef 
Were  well  deservM  ^  rashnas^^-A.  and  C.  iL  a. 
•here  we  should  say  "the  reproof  of  yoiu' wshness  "  (unles 
Jwemean*  "about,"  "for"). 

"Ilie  idea  of  her  h&  ^lall  sweetly,  creep 
lata  kis  itiidy  0/ imaginaiifn." — M,  Ade,  iv.  a.  27. 
U.  "  (he  study  of  his  imagiiiatioil.'' 

"  Our  raJmenC  and  tlak  »f  Mia." — Cmid.  v.  3.  96. 
"  More  than  ten  cders,  KoAsix  noiito/trumiett." 

i.  J.  s^ 

The  compound  nature  of  these  phrases  explains,  perhs 
omission  of  the  article  in 
"Hathn. 

ViA.  TmnspoBitJsn  of  PrepositionB  in  RelaUve  and 

ClaOBeS.    We  now  dislike  using  such  transpositions  as 
"The  late  deniandj!*(i(  you  did  soimd  me  "V" — Rich.JII.'v 
"Betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  lo."—ffen.  VIJl.  iii. 
"A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  vpe»,"~R'ch.  III.  i 
"Fatmd  thee  a  way  out  of  his  wredc  to  rise  ih." 

Hm.  VIII.  iii. 

But  it  may  be  ti;aced  to  E.  E.  (203),  %nd  is,  very  comi 

ShilMspe^re,  paiticu^ly  in  Hat.  VIII.,  where  we  even  find 

"Where  no  mention 

Of  me  must  more  be  heard  of."— Hot.  VIII.  iii.  z. 

It  has  been  sud  aboTe  (203}  that  the  dissyllabic  forms  of 

ntions  are  peculiarly  liable  to  these  transpositions.     Add 

above  examples : 

"  Like  afakon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Concheth  the  fowl  idi>w."—li.  of  L.  506. 

^5.  Transposition  after  Empliatic  Words.    The  in 
of  an  emphatic  word  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  shown 
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tnnspocitioil  of  the  verb  and  subject.     In  snch  cases  the  last  is  nd 
"pi  tbe'liist  word  u  ofiea  emphatic. 

"  In  dreadfid snreey  impart  they  did"—Ham!d,  L  2.  207. 
"And  10  haoe  I?,  noble  father  hit, 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms." — fi.  iv.  7.  25. 
Heie  note,  that  though  the  first  line  could  be  le-tracsposed  ml 
Laertes  could  naturally  say  "  I  Itave  lost  a  father,"  on  the  olher  hani 
he  could  not  say  "I   have  driven  a  sister"  without  complelEly 
changing  the  sense.     "  Have  "  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense,  and 
is  equitilent  to  "I  find."    When  "have"  is  thus  used  without  anj 
notion  of  action,  it  is  separated  from  the  participle  passive. 
"  But  ansTixr  made  it  nont." — Hamlet,  \.  2,  216. 
'•  Pray  can  I  net."— lb.  iii.  3.  38. 

•'Snpperi<d^ 
To  raake  the  dear  Lms  hmit  Imfons  muck  weaio'." 

Tftttf.  V.  1. 118- 
The  influence  of  an  emphatic  adverbial  expression  preceding  i> 
(hown  in  the  diUFercuce  between  the  order  in  the  second  and  the  finl 
of  the  two  following  lines : — 


A.  H^v.  J.S01, 

—M.  N.  D.li.m. 

When  the  adverbs  "never,"   "ever,"  are  emphatic  and  plictd 

near  the  beginning  of  a  senlence,  the  iubject  often  follows  the  nrl^ 

almost  always  when  the  verb  is  "was,"  &c     We  generally  wriW 

now  "never  was,"   but   Shaltespeare  often  wrote    "(there)  mi 

"  Was  never  viidmii  had  so  dear  a  loss." — RkA.  III.  ti.  X  77. 
is  made  emphatic  by  repetition  : 
'eace  1  We'll  hear  him. 
\.j,  fymybtardwlllvit."—T.G.BfV.\f.\.'i». 


jok  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

It  then  cannot  I  command."— Hamlet,'\u.  JS!^ 

is,  as  well  as  by  its  natural  intponancs ; 
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"  Ijiour  oonmiisaon  will  foithwilh  despatch, 
Ajid  JU  to  Engiattd  shaH  along  with  vou." 

/Ia»ilt/,u 


The  foUowit^  is  otplained  by  the  oroissioQ  of  "  there ;" 
"  I  am  qnestkm'd  by  my  feats  .  .  ,  that  (llierc)  m^  I 
No  meafdngwiinii  at  home.  "—(K  T.  i.  2.  13. 
There  seems  a  dispostttan  to  place  participles,  as  thou; 
ahsohnely,  before  the  words  which  they  qualify. 

"And  these  news. 
Having  hem  vidi,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Sang  lick,  have  in  some  measure  made  m^  well." 
3  ffeit.  IV.  i. 
It  is  tare  to  find  such  transpositions  as 

"  Then  the  rich  jewcU'd  coSer  of  Darius, 
Tnina^iBrto/jAa/f  fa  at  high  festivals. "—I /Sw.  r/. 
Transpositions  are  common  in  prose,  espedally  when  ai 
piewdes  the  sentence. 

"  Yet  hoik  Leonm-a,  my  endy  daughter,  acafed." 

"  And,  Iher^ore,  should  not  vie  marry  so  young." — I 
"  Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans," — SuA.  II.  v.  5.  68. 

is  rather  a  case  of  "confusion  of  proximity  "  ("are"  being 

to  "  is  "]  than  transposition.     (See  302- ) 

126.  Transposition  after  Helative.  The  relative 

possibly  as  beitig  somewhat  unemphatic  itself,  brings  fom 
otgect  into  a  prominent  and  emphatic  portion,  and  cons 
throws  a  part  of  the  verb  to  the  end,  not  however  (as  Ja  1 
the  auiiiiary. 

"By  Richard /Ao(iiWu."— I  Hen.  IV.  i.  3.  116. 

"  But  chide  rough  winter  that  thefiawer  hath  killed."— 

"  Thai  heovet^i  light  did  hide."SvEKS.  F.  Q.'i.  I.  7. 

427.  Other  TranapoBittons,  In  the  second  of  two 
clanses  when  the  verb  "is"  is  omitted,  the  sobjeM  i*  »c 
transposed,  perhaps  for  variety. 
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"  When  livar,  heart,  and  bram. 
These  sovere^  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  filled 
(Are)  Her  sweet  perfections  with  one  self  king." 

T,  N.  I  I.  89. 
"  Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain, 
And  never  (was)  noted  in  him  any  study.'* — If  en.  V,  i.i.57. 

It  is  not  probable  that  ** perfections"  and  "study"  are  here  ab- 
solutely used  with  the  participle.     See,  however,  And,  95. 

In  **  By  sucA  two  that  would  by  all  likelihood  have  confounded 
each  other"  {Cym6,  i.  4.  53),.  "two"  is  emphatic,  like  "a  pair." 
So  "we "  is  emphatic  in,  "all  zev  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  and 
in  Hapt/a,  ii.  2.  151,  in  both  cases,  because  of  antithesis. 

"  Into  the  madness  wherein  now  At  raves 
And  fl//  Tife  mourn  for." — Hamlet^  ii.  2r  151,,    (5ee  240.) 


COJ4POUJND  WORDS. 

428.  Hybrids.  The  Elizabethans  did  not  bind^  t£ie»selves 
by  the  stricter  rules  of  modem  times  in  this  respect.  They 
did  not  mind  adding  a  Latin  termination  to  a  Teutonic  root, 
and  vice  versd.  Thus  Shakespeare  has  "  increaseful,"  *'bode* 
ment,"  &c  Holland  uses  the  suffix  ;^ after  the  word  "fool"  (which 
at  all  events  does  not  come  to  us  direct^  fi;om  the  Latin),  "foolify," 
where  we  use  "stultify."  The  following  vrords  illustrate  the  Eliza- 
bethan licence :  — 

"  Bi-fold."— TV.  and  Cr.  v.  2.  U4. 
"  Out-cept."— B.  J.  (Nares). 
"  Exteriorly."— iT.  y.  iv.  2.  257. 

"  Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught?" 

3  Hen.  VI  U.  2. 142. 

where  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  Latin  "extracted"  and  the 
English  "raught,"  past  part,  of  "reach."  Compare  Pistol's  "ex- 
hale," Hen.  V.  11  I.  66,  i.e.  "ex-haul,"  "draw  out,"  applied  to  a 
sword. 

There  was  also  great  licence  in  using  the  foreign  words  which 
were  pouring  into  the  language. 

"  And  quench  the  sidled  ^e&.** — Lear^  iii.  7.  61. 

"  Be  aidant  and  remediate." — lb.  iv.  4.  17. 

"  Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle." — Othello,  i.  3.  140. 


COMPOUND  WORDS. 
12S.  Adverbial  Componnds. 

"  Till  Harry's  iaf-(-rrf«™."—^ni.  V.  v.  Prologue,  4 
"Tby  hirt-apfrooih,"  Mach.  iv.  3.  133,  1*U  ;  "  Our  htmt 
Cymi.  Ui.  a.  efi;  "  Hire-haue,"  V.  J.  Pottast.  v.  I;  "Sol 
ire,  punish'il  for  iitfi?re^taci  of  the  king's  Uvri  in  nem-IA 
qmrrtl"  Hm.  V.  it.  I.  178,  i.i.  "the  Idng'B  now  (presenl)  t 
This  lust  extraonlinary  compoand  ia  a  mere  conslniction 
occasion,  to  correapoiMl  antidieticatly  to  "  befare-broicli,' 
well  illmtntes  the  Elizabethan  licence. 

"  The  !taf-iip  heavenly  hill." — Soim.  7. 

"  I  must  up'fiU  this  osier  cage  of  ouis."— ^.  and  J. 

"  Up'Hoardtd."—Hamla,  i  I.  138. 

"  With  hair  vp-staring."— Tempest,  L  a.  218. 

430.  NoQn-CoinpOTlIlds.    Sometimes  the  first  noun 
treated  as  a  genitive  used  adjectively.    (See2z,)    Thus,  "  tl 
Mood'  (Rich.  II.  iv.   I.   38)   is    the   same  as  "  thy  irtirtV 
"broUur-leve"  \Hin.  VIII.  v.  3.  73),  Le.  brother's  lave. 
So    "  Any-mmtettt-lciture." — Jfamltt,  i.  3.  133. 
••■nas  cAUdhcod-^TooV'—M.  if  V.  I  i.  Ui. 
"  CAi/dAMd-iiiiuxenQt."—M.  N.  D.  iil  i.  202. 
"All  the  region-kita."~-Hamltt,  ii.  2.  607. 
••A  IhH-fdU'—M.  N.  D.  v.  i.  227,  i.i.  "a  lion's  sk 
So  probably 

" Faction-traitors."— Rich.  II.  ii.  3.  57. 
"  Self"  is  Dsed  as  a  compound  noun  in  "self-conceit,"  : 

"  Infusing  him  with  sdf-aad-vain-conciit. " — Rich.  II.  i 

" 'Every  minute-wAi/e," — i  /fen.  VI.  i.  4.  61. 

where  "while"  has  its  original  force  as  a  noun  =  "lime." 

iut  often  when  a  noun  is  compounded  with  a  particip 

pteposilion  or  other  ell'pse   must   be  supplied,   as  "like' 

"  stoni-still,"  &.C.,  and  the  enact  meaning  of  the  compound  1 

L  ascertained  by  the  content. 

"  m>id-cha«giHg-Warnick."—i  Ha,.  VI.  v.  1.67. 
"  My _/9(miK:^-^r»iJi^  heart." — /i.  ii  I.  80. 
'.  "burning /i^a  furnace." 

••  Gianl-rude,"  A.  K  Z.  iv.  3.  gt ;   "marhle-cmiitant,"  A. 
a.  240;    " hofUf-heavy-deiB,"  J.   C.  \u    i.   230;    so 
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ivfi  bands,"  A.  and  C.  ii.  2.  216;  "maid-pali 
iti  3.  9S ;  "«i  orphan's  leaier-slamling  eye,"  3  , 
i.t.  "standing  viiiA  water;"'  " waping-ripe"  L. 

"ripe  far  weeping;"   " thougkt-iick,"  Humid,  ii..  ., ,   .—     . 

i.e.  tht  result  of 'ihim^X-"  Ki  "liim-ski,"  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  3. 13, 11 
explained  lower  down,    "sick  ef  ptoud    heart;"   "fily-plmiEni 
eyes,"  R,  tfL.  561,  i.e.  "pleading^r  pity  ;"  "  feact-fartid s<mi%" 
Hamlet,   t.   i.  261,   i.e.    "souls   that  have  departed  in  peace;" 
"fancy/ret,"  M.  N.  D.  ii.    1.   184,  i.e.  "ireefiom  fancy  (love) ,-" 
"<J(W-fAiH^R/Jiilher,"  iear.  iv.  J.  17,  i.e.,  "changed  to  a  child." 
Or  the  nouQ  is  pal  for  a  passive  participle  ot  an  adjective. 
"  Upon  your  sword  sit  laureHtei)  victory." — A.  anilC.i.i.W. 
'•  The  honey  of  his  Tnusic{a\)  vows."— Hamlet,  iii.  I.  161. 
"  The  z<f/i0vi(ous)  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman." 

C.  ofE.  V.  I.  69 ;  so  R.  o/L.  Sja 
"The  Carthage ofiitt'a."~M.  N.  D.\.\.  173. 
"Vour  CorialimiW—Ceriel.  i.  8,  8  ;  iL  1,  180. 
"  Our  Rome  gates."—/*,  iii  3,  10* :  lb.  iv.  5.  214. 
For  similar  examp'es,  see  22. 
Sometimes  the  genitive  is  used  : 

"  I'll  knock  your  knaves  pate." 

T.  ofSh.  i.  2.  12 ;  C.  of  E.  ui.  i.  Ti 

431.  Frepoaition-Componnds. 

"  An  after.dinner'i  (comp.  '  afternoon's ')  breath." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  3.  ISO, 
"  K\  after-supper."— Riih.  III.  iv.  3.  31;  M.  N.  D.i.'vl^ 
"  KiBVer'iiight."^A.   W.  iii.  4.  23. 
"Tbefalling-from  of  his  friends."— 7".  of  A.  \i.  3.  400. 
The  preposition  usually  attached  to  a  certain  verb  is  somctini 
appended  10  the  participle  of  the  verb  in  order  to  make  an  adjectii 
'•  Tliere  is  no  hoped-for  mercy."— 3  Hen.  fl.  v.  4.  35. 
"  Some  never-Aeard-oft.oxt\idi\g  pain," — T,  A.  ii.  3.  28B. 

'" -i.„^.Tf.<' 

sued-for  tongues." — Coriol.  ii.  3.  216, 
:*'rf-fl(  Stabs.  "—TVm/.  iii.  3.  63. 
iHlAoughl-an  accident."— f*^  T.  it.  4.  S49. 
utUAought-of  Hany."— 1  Hen.  IV.  iiL  a.  UL 
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432.  Terb-CompomidS.  Verbs  were  compoonded  w 
objecta  more  commonlj  than  with  us. 

"  Some  carry-tale,  ^oiae fltatt-man,  some  slight  nn' 

Some  mumiie-iteuu."—!..  L.  L.  t.  z.  463-4. 
•' K)lfind-faHlti."~Hm.   y.  t.  ^  888. 
We  still  use   "mar-plot"  and  "spoil-sport."     Such  coi 
seem  generally  depredatory.      "  Weatlier-fend  "  in 

"  In  the  lime  grove  which  wtalher-findt  your  cell," 

Temp. 

means  "defend  /ram   the  weather,"  and  stands  on  a  si 

differenl  footing. 

One  is  disposed  to  treat  "wilful-blame"  at  an  anomali 

"  In  laith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilftil-tlame." 

I  Hm.  IV.  iii 
like      "  K/alsi-hiart  traitor."— 2  Hen.  VI.  t.  i.  1*3. 

Bnl  "heart"  is  very  probably  a  euphonious  abbrevi 
"hearted."  The  explanation  of  "loo  ■aiilfid-blame"  is  to  \ 
in  the  common  expression  "  I  am  too  blame,"  Qthdlo,  iii 
S82;  M.of  V.  y.  1.  166.  "  I  am /iw /oo  blame, "  is  »lso 
EUiabelhan  authors.  It  would  seem  that,  the  "lo"  in  " 
blame"  being  misunderstood,  "blame"  came  to  be  regard 
adjective,  and  "lo"  (which  is  often  interchanged  in  spell 
"too")  as  an  adverb.  Henee  "blame,"  being  regarde 
adjective,  was  considered  componndable  with  another  adjec 

433.  Participial  Nouna.  A  participle  or  adjectiv 
used  as  a  noun,  often  receives  the  inflection  of  the  posses 
or  the  plural. 

"  His  chosaii  merit."— B.  and  F.  F.  Sh.  iii.  I, 

"  AH  cnals  else  subsdibed." — Lear,  iii.  7.  BS. 

ue.  "  All  cruel  acts  to  the  contrary  being  yielded  up,  fi 

Compare  for  the  meanmg  Ijar,  iv.   7.   36,   and  for   "  Su 

Tt.  and  Cr.  iv.  5.  105.     Another  explanation  is,    "  all  oil 

So    "  Vul^rs,"  J*^  Z:  ii.  I.  94  ;  "  SeveraU,"  Hen.  V.  i.  I 

"  Yon  eqoal/«wlfli&."— A",  y.  ii.  1.  8ft7. 
"  To  the  ports 
The  diuontmls  repair." — A.  and  C.  i.  4.  39. 
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"  Lead  me  to  the  rnmlU  (levoltera)  of  &igliDd  he*'' 

a:  7  T.  4.  7  !  fio  Cynd,.  it.  4.  6. 
Add,  If  Ihe  text  be  correct : 

"Thi  Naraiayi  Ym^."— Macbeth,  L  2.  58. 
i.i.  "  the  king  of  the  Norwegians." 

It  would  appear  as  though  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  a  plnnl 
noun  lecnved  a  plural  inflection  in 

"  UA\r^-fattnts."—Hm.  VIII.  iii.  a.  249 ;  Rkk.  11.  il  1. 
a02  (Folio),  3.  130. 
More  probably  the  word  was  treated  by  Shakespeare  u  though 
it  were  a  compound  noun.     But  in  E.  E.  adjectives  of  Romma 
origin  oRen  lake  the  plural  inflection. 

"  LawleK  rtioluia." — ffamlrt,  1.  I.  98. 
"  Mighty  iJ^JiAsr."— A  v.  ii.  82. 

434.  Phrase-ComponndB.     Short   phrases,  mostly  containing 
participles,  are  often  compounded  into  epithets. 

"  The  ahi^ayi-'iiiind^iying  Aecp." — C.  cfE.  L  I.  64. 
"  Vlj  tot>-mich-eha»ged  SOD." — Hamlet,yi.  i,  88. 
"  The  nt'tr-yd-iaiien  horse  of  Parthia." — A.  andC.  iii.  1.  !!■ 
"  Our /«/-«.«  malady."— .<.  IV.  ii.  1.  134. 
"  \  fast^at/ing  Site." — Ii.  iv.  3.  168. 
"  The  noiu-tparitig  war." — lb.  iit.  a.  108. 
"  A  jewel  in  a  ten-timet-batTed-u/>  chest." — RkIi.  II.  L  l.lM. 
""  A  leo-long-^mther'd  aavrer."—3.  ii.  I.  134. 
"  Tempt  him  not  ao  toe-far."— A.  and  C.  i.  3.  11. 
"  Tds  to-and-fro-confikting  ■wind." — Liar,  iii.  I.  11. 
"  You  that  have  tum'd  off  afirsl-to  itabli  wife." 

A.  ff:  V.  3. 2a 

"  Of  this  ^rf-jf anrfrf 0/1/ battle.  "—OTOi.  v.  5.  488. 
"  A  cunning  thiet  or  a-lhal^way-aecomi!uhcd  courtier." 

Ii.  I  4.  lOl. 
"  In  this  SB-nevtr-itefded  help." — Cariol.  T.  I.  84. 

/-jw(Aou/-«ii/ bargain." — L.  L.  L.  v.  a.  7B9. 

(/(arinj  Britain." — Cymi.  ii.  4.  IB. 
'tr-lust-wearied  Antony." — A.  and  C.  ii.  1.  U 
ly-yeart-rtmovtd  thing  ," —  T.N.  v.  i.  O. 
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435.  Anomalous  Componnds.  We  still,  though  rarely,  abbre- 
viate "the  other  "  into  " t'other,"  but  we  could  not  say 

The  /VMtfr."— -B.  J.  Cys,  Rev,  iv.  I ;  v.  i  (a  corruption 
of  £.  £.  >et  o)>er). 

Yea,  and  fiur'd  moss  when  winter  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corpse." — Cymb,  iv.  2.  229. 

ue,  perhaps  **  to  inter  during  Vfinter**    So  **  to  winter-rig  "  is  said 
(Halliwell)  to  mean  "  to  fallow  land  during  winter." 
"And"  is  omitted  in 

"  At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  of  the  night." 

Othdlo,  i.  I.  124. 

Cicero  says,  that  the  extreme  test  of  a  man's  honesty  is  that  you 
can  play  at  odd  and  even  with  him  in  the  dark.  And  perhaps 
"odd-(and-)eyen  "  here  means,  a  time  when  there  is  no  distinguish* 
ing  between  odd  and  even,  • 

As  there  is  a  noun  "  false-play,"  there  is  nothing  veiy  remarkable 
in  its  &ing  converted  thus  into  a  verb  : 

"  Pack'd  cards  with  Csesar  sooA  false-played  my  glory." 

A,  and  C,  iv.  14.  19. 

A  terse  compound  is  often  invented  for  special  use,  made  intelli* 
gible  by  the  context.    Thus,  the  profit  of  excess  is  called 

"  Poor-rich  gain."— ^.  of  Z.  140. 

"  Where  shall  I  Hve  now  Lucrece  is  unlived/* — 3,  1754* 


PREFIXES. 
A-.   See  24. 

436.  All-to  (see  28)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "completely 
asnnder  "  as  a  prefix  in 

"And  fl//-/a-brake  his  skull."— ^^^j  ix.  53. 

"Asunder"  was  an  ordinary  meaning  of  the  prefix  "to"  in  E.  E. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
tOf  till  by  constant  association  the  two  syllables  were  corrupted  into 
a  prefix,  all-to^  which  was  mistaken  for  altogether  and  so  used. 
Hence,  by  corruption,  in  many  passages,  where  all-io  or  ail-too  is 
said  to  have  the  meaning  of  "asunder,"  it  had  come  to  mean 
"altogether,"  as  in 

"  Mercntio's  ycy  hand  had  al-to  firozen  mine." — Halliwell, 

Y 
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It  has  been  shown  (73)  that  too  and  to  are  constantly  interchanged 
in  Elizabethan  authors.  Hence  the  constant  use  of  all  top  for  "  quite," 
"decidedly  too,*'  as  in  Rich,  II.  iv.  i.  28,  "a//  too  base,"  may  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  similar  sound  of  all-to,  Shakespeare  does 
not  use  the  archaic  all-to  in  the  sense  of  "asunder,"  nor  does 
Milton  probably  in 

"  She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled." — Milton,  Comus,  376. 

437.  At-  in  "attask'd,"  Lear,  i.  4.  366  ("task'd,"  "blamed"), 
perhaps  represents  the  O.E.  intensive  prefix  "of,"  which  is  some- 
times changed  into  "an-,"  "on-,"  or  "a-."  But  the  word  is  more 
probably  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  similar  words  "attach" and 
"attack." 

438.  B6.  The  prefix  be  is  used,  not  merely  with  verbs  of  colour- 
ing, "  smear,"  "  splash,"  &c.,  to  localize  and  sometimes  to  intensify 
action,  but  also  with  nouns  and  adjectives  to  convert  the  nouns  into 

verbs :  ^) 

"^flnonster." — Lear,  iv.  2.  63. 

"^^sort."— 73.  i.  4.  272. 

"All  good  ^^-fortune  you."— r.  G.  of  V,  iv.  3.  41. 

"^flnadding." — Lear,  iii.  i.  38. 

It  is  also  used  seemingly  to  give  a  transitive  signification  to  veite. 
that,  without  this  prefix,  mostly  require  prepositions  : 

'' BegCLa^.^'—Rkk.  in.  i.  3.  221. 

"^Aowls  the  moon."— i^.  N,  D,  v,  i.  379. 

"^<5peak"  =  "address"  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  140. ' 

'* Bev9tt^."—Rich,  III.  ii.  2.  49;  Lear,  i.  4.  324. 
In  participles,  like  other  prefixes,  it  is  often  redundant,  and 
seems  to  indicate  an  uncoi^scious  want  of  some  substitute  for  the  old 
participial  prefix. 

"Well^met."— Z/jr,  v.  i.  20. 
But  the  theory  that  he-  in  "become,"  "believe,"  "belove,"  &c., 
represents  the  old  ge-^  does  not  seem  to  be  sound. 

439.  Dis-  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  on-,  to  mwn 
•'without,"  as 

"Z?/^ompanied,"    Cy.'s  Rev.  iii.  3,  for  "unaccompanied,"' 
t.e.   "  without  compiany. " 
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"A  little  to  ^Arquantity  your  train." — Lear^  i.  4.  270. 

"/>whabited,"  K.  J,  il  I.  220,  =  "Caused  to  migrate." 

"i?«Uved,"  Chapman,  =  "Deprived  of  life." 

"i?tmatured,"  Z«ir,  I  4.  306,  for  '*  Unnatural." 

**Z>«noble,"  Holland;  " Z>Artemperate,"   Raleigh; 
for  "ignoble"  and  "intemperate." 

"  Being  full  of  supper  and  //irtempering  draughts." 

Othdlo^  i.  I.  99. 

"Z^covery"  is  often  used  for  "imcovering,"  ue.  "unfold," 
whether  literally  or  metaphorically.  "So  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  discovery,^*  Hamlet^  ii.  2.  305,  i.e.  "render  your  dis- 
closure  needless  by  anticipation."    So  Rich,  III.  iv.  4-  240. 

440.  En-  was  frequently  used,  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense  of 
enclosing,  as  "««closed,"  "^guard,"  Lear,  i.  4.  349;  "«fcave," 
OtkdlOfVT.  I.  82;  "How  dread  an  army  hath  unrounded  him," 
Hen,  V,  iv.  Prol.  36;  "awheel  thee  round,"  OtAfllo,  ii.  I.  87  ; 
"wjfetter'd,"  id,  ii.  3.  351 ;  "^wmesh,"  ii,  368  ;  "^nrank,"  I  I/en, 
VI,  i.  I.  116  ;  "iw^shelter'd  and  ^wbay'd,"  OtMlo,  ii.  i.  18  ;  ** en- 
steep'd,"  id.  70;  **  gngSioVd,"  RicA,  II  i.  3.  166 ;  "^scheduled," 
fftn.  V.  V.  2.  73;  "  ^wshelled,"  Coriol,  iv.  6.  46.  So  "«w- 
bound,"  "  «rvasseird,"  Daniel  on  Florio  ;  "^wbattle"  (to  put  in 
battle  array);  "«ffree"  (to  place  in  a  state  of  freedom);  *^ en- 
tame,"  A.  Y.  L,  iii.  5.  48  (to  bring  into  a  state  of  tameness). 
But  the  last  instances  show  that  the  locative  sense  can  be 
metaphorical  instead  of  literal,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  There 
is  little  or  no  difference  between  "free"  and  "^ree."  So 
**  the  ^wridged  sea,"  Lear,  iv.  6.  71 ;  "  the  ^chafed  flood,"  Othello, 
ii.  I.  17,  are,  perhaps,  preferred  by  Shakespeare  merely  because 
in  participles  he  likes  some  kind  of  prefix  as  a  substitute  for  the 
old  participial  prefix.  In  some  cases  the  en-  or  in-  seems  to  take  a 
person  as  its  object,  "^dart,"  R.  and  J.  i.  3.  98  ("to  set  darts  /«," 
not  "««  darts").  So  "^pierced,"  R.  and  J,  i.  4.  19;  and  so, 
perhaps,  "<?/«poison,"  Coriol,  v.  6.  11,  The  word  "/wpale"is 
used  by   Shakespeare  preferably  in  the  sense  (^  "suxrounding." 

"/jwpale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about," 

Tr,  and  Cr.  v.  7.  6. 

means  **  hedge  him  round  with  your  weapons."     So 
"  Did  I  /wpale  h«n  with  ther^  crown."— 3  Hen,  VI  iii.  3. 189, 

Y  2 
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441.  For-  is  used  in  two  words  now  disused : 
".^^rslow  no  longer." — 3  Hen,  VL  ii.  3.  56. 

"  She/vdid  herself."— Z«zr,  v.  3.  265 ;  M.  N.  D,  v.  i.  881. 
In  both  words  the  prefix  has  its  proper  sense  of  "  injury." 

442.  Un-  for  modem  in- ;  in-  for  nn-,  (Non-  only  occurs  twice 
in  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  V.  and  A,  521.) 

/jvcharitable,  f^ifortunate,  /^certain,  {^grateful,  Mfdvil,  m- 
substantiaL* 

C^/ipossible,  tfxrperfect,  tfiiprovident,  tf^active,  tmexpressiye, 
ii/fproper,  si^irespective,^  «»violable,  wnpartial,  t^ffMible^ 
si;idividable,  w^constant,"  WMCurable,  tfiieffectual,  uwoMeasas- 
able,  undisposed,  tf^vincible  (N.  P,  181),  tfmrecondliable 
{A,  and  C  v.  I.  47). 

We  appear  to  have  no  definite  rule  of  distinction  even  now,  since 
we  use  Hfigratefid,  /^igratitude  ;  unequal,  mequality.*  Un'  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  by  Shakespeare  before/  and  r,  which  do  not 
allow  in-  to  precede  except  in  the^offii  im-.  In-  also  seems  to  have 
been  in  many  cases  retained '^^m  the  Latin,  as  in  the  case  of 
**/«gratus,"  "infortunium,"  &c.  As  a  general  rule,  we  now  use 
in-  where  we  desire  to  make  the  negative  a  part  of  the  word, 
and  un*  where  the  separation  is  maintained — "tiiKtrue,"  'SVifirm.'* 
Hence  un-  is  alwa3rs  used  with  participles — "untamed,"  &c 
Perhaps  also  »n-  is  stronger  than  m-.  "6^nholy"  means  more 
than  "not  holy,"  almost  "the  reverse  of  holy."  But  in  "in- 
attentive," "intemperate,"  in-  has  nearly  the  same  meaning,  "the 
reverse  of." 

"  You  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt." — Z.  Z.  Z.  iL  I.  156. 

Here  "unseeming"  means  "the  reverse  of  seeming"  more  than 
"not  seeming"  (like  0^  0iimO  '•  ''"i  thus  making  us  as  though yoa 
would  not  confess." 


SUFFIXES. 

443.  -£r  is  sometimes  appended  to  a  noun  for  the  purpose  of 
signifying  an  agent     Thus — 

"A  Roman  swords." — 2  Hen,  VI,  iv.  I.  135. 

*  This  however  is  perhaps  explained  below.    In-  is  a  part  of  the  w*" 
**  Mgratitude  ; "  un-  in  the  adjective  "  cMgrateful "  means  *'not.'' 
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"  O  most  gentle  pulpiter."— ^.  K  Z.  iiL  2.  168. 
"  A  inorakr."--C?/>S</&?,  iL  3.  801. 
HomsLger.'^—A.  and  C  i.  I.  81.     (O.  Fr.  "homagier.") 
'  Justiwrr."— Z^»r,  iv.  2.  79.     (Late  Lat  "justitiarius.") 

In  the  last  two  instances  the  ^er  is  of  French  origin,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  in  "  enchants,"  it  may  seem  to  be  English,  while  really  it 
represents  the  French  -asr, 

"  Jomd/r,"  71  N,  v,  I.  160,  perhaps  comes  from  the  French 
"joindre." 

The  '^  is  often  added  to  show  a  masculine  agent  where  a  noun 
and  yerb  are  identical : 

**  Truster."— Ifamlet,  i.  2.  172. 
The  paus^r  reason." — Macbethy  it  3,  117. 
QAmery—Rich,  IIL  iv.  4.  122. 
"To  you,  my  origin  and  end^." — L,  C,  ii.  22. 
Note  the  irr^ular,  **  Precurrer"  (for  "  precursor"). — P.  P. 

We  have  *'  windring"  from  **  wind^,**  Tempest^  iv.  i.  128,  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  **  wand^,"  **  clamber,"  **  wav^,"  the  er  having 
Apparently  a  frequentative  force. 

444.  -En,  f«a^^  (still  used  in  gold/»,  &c.),  is  found  in — 

"Her  threadiwi  fillet"— -Z.  C.  5  :  Hen.  v.  iii.  Prol.  444. 
"A  twigg^i  botUe."— O/Af/A?,  iii  3.  152. 

445.  -176,  -ble.  (See  3.)  'Ive  is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive 
instead  of,  as  now,  in  an  active  signification.  Thus  :  "  Incompre- 
hcnsw^  depths ; "  '  *  plaoniz/^, "  *  *  worthy  to  be  applauded ; "  "  direc- 
tive,**  "  capable  of  being  directed ;"  **  insuppressn^^  metal ; "  **  the 
fair,  the  inexpressnr  she  "  (similarly  used  by  Milton  in  the  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity).  On  the  other  hand,  -ble  is  sometimes  used  actively, 
as  in  '*  medicina^^ "  (which  is  also  used  passively),  and  in  "un- 
merita^^." 

**  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man." — y.  C.  iv.  I.  12. 

So  "defensible,"  "deceivable,"  "disputable,"  and  "tenable." 

In  "Inteni^/r  sieve,"  A.  ^.  i.  3.  208,  not  only  does  'ble  convey 
an  active  ineaning,  but  Shakespeare  uses  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
English  form  of  the  termination,  just  as  we  still  write  "ternble," 
not  "terrable."  I  imagine  we  have  been  influenced  in  our  "Oble  by 
the  accidental  coincidence  of  meaning  between  the  word  "  able*' 
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and  Ibe  lemunation  -iU.    But  Fiench  inflaoice  mast  have  had  vmt 

410i  -Less.    Sometimes  found  with  adjectives,  as  "\iwjUu" 
"  iick/«/,"  "  modeslitw. " 
-Lai  osed  for  "not  able  to  be." 

"That  phraseZci/  hand." — L.  C.  32$  ;  It.  "  innlescribablc." 

"That  term&ij  skin."- — /i.  94. 

"  SaiaJesi  treasuries." — /fen.  V.  i.  2.  166. 

"  My  care/ifj  crime."— ^.  o/L.  771. 

"  Your  great  oppose/e>j  wills." — Zmr,  iv.  6.  38. 
It  is  commonly  used  with  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  as  aboK. 
Add  "  reasoni-M,"  Hat.   K  v.  4.  1S7 ;  "crimeiiM,"  3  Ha.  VI. 
u.  4.63. 

U7.  -Ljr  found  with  B  noon,  and  yet  not  appearing  to  cqdvct 
an  adjectival  meaning,  "Anger-/)',"  Miui.  iii.  5.  1 ;  T.  C.ef  V. 
i.  *.  62.  Compare  "wonder-^"  in  the  Mortt  d'Arihar,  and 
"cheer./)',"  Tempat,  \.  I.  B.     This  is  common  in  E.  E. 

The  -{y  represents  "like,"  of  which  it  is  a  corruption.  Compit: 
"  Villain-like  he  lies."— isjr,  v.  3,  97. 
So  "master/)',"  adv.,  W.  T.  v.  3.  6fi ;  OtheOa/t.  I.2B;  "hunger^," 
adv.,  i».  iii.  4. 105  ;  "eilerior^,"  adT.p^.^.iv.  3.  257;  "slvo//,* 
adv.,  ib.  v.a.  46.  "Fellow/)',"  Tanfi.  v.  1.  8*,  and  "tnulor^," 
W.  T.  iv.  4.  S22,  are  used  as  adjectives.  Perhaps  a  vowel  is  to  be 
supplied  in  sound,  though  omitted,  in  "unwield(i)/)',"  Rich.  //. 
iv.  I.  205  ;  "  need(i);>',"  R.  and  J.  iii.  2.  117  ;  and  they  may  be 
derived  from  "unwieldy"  and  "needy."  Add  "orderly,"  Rick.  IL 
t  3.  fl;  " manly, "AfofArfA,  iv.  3.  236. 

448.  -Ment.  We  seldom  use  this  sufGx  except  where  we  find  ri 
already  existing  in  Latin  and  French  words  adopted  by  us.  Shsk^ 
speaie,  however,  has  "  intendmm/,"  "  supplyuim/, "  "  deagncKf'," 
" denotemfn;,"  and  "bodejxflf/." 

449.  -Ness  is  added  to  1 

*'  Equabfcj 

i  found  appended  to  a  noun  to  form  1 
"Slurabery  agitatioiL" — Macbeth,  v. 
••  UBfieeSr  haste."— J^  I^.D.\.\. 
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In  "Bat/K  wings,"  M.  N.  D.  iil  2.  865,  "bat/y"  seems  to  mean 
"A:*^  those  of  bats."  "Worm^beds,"  ib/in.  2.  384,  is  **  worm-filled." 
"Vast^,"in  **the  vast;/ fields  of  France,"  Ilm.  V,  Prologue,  12; 
I  Hen.  IV.  iii.  I.  52,  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  noun  "  vast," 
Tempest,  i.  2.  327  ;  Hamlet,  I  2.  198.  **  Womby  vaultages," 
Henry  K  il  4.  124 :  i.e,  '*womb-Uke." 

Y  appended  to  adjectives  of  colour  has  a  modifying  force  like  -isk : 

"Their  pal)/ flames. "—^«f.  K  iv.  Prol.  8. 
"His  brown^  locks."— Z.  C.  85. 

451.  Suflixes  were  sometimes  influenced  by  the  Elizabethan 
licence  of  converting  one  part  of  speech  into  another.  We  should 
append  -«/«?»  or  -ition,  -ure  or  -ing;  to  the  following  words  used  by 
Shakespeare  as  notms :  "solicit,"  "consult,"  "  expect,"  &c  ;  "  my 
depart,"  2  Hen,  VI.  i.  I.  2 ;  3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  I.  92,  ii.  I.  110 ;  "  un- 
curable  discomfort"  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  2.  86  ;  "  make /r<5^r^  for  war,** 
3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  I.  131 ;  "a  smooth  dispose,"  Othello,  i.  3.  408  ;  "his 
repair,"  3  Hen.  VI  v.  I.  20  ;  "deep  exclaims,*'  Rich.  Ill  i.  2.  52, 
iv.  4,  135  ;  "his  brow's  repine,"  V.  and  A.  490  ;  "  a  sweet  retire," 
Hen.  V.  iv.  3.  86  ;  "false  accuse,"  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i.  160 ;  "your 
ladyship's  impose,"  71  G.  ^  F.  iv.  3.  8  ;  "  the  sun's  appear,"  B.  and 
F.  F.  Sh.  V.  I ;  "from  suspect,"  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2.  139  ;  "  manage," 
M.  0/  V.  m.  ^  25  ;  ** commends,"  id.  ii.  I.  90;  **  the  hoaxes  annoy," 
Rich.  Ill  V.  3.  156;  "the  disclose,"  Hamlet,  iil  I.  174;  "com- 
mends," Rich.  II  iiL  3.  126. 

Almost  all  of  these  words  come  to  us  through  the  French. 

Note  "  O  heavenly  mingle." — A,  and  C.  i.  5.  59. 
**  Immoment  toys  " — lb.  v,  ii.  166, 


PROSODY 

452.  The  ordinary  line  in  blank  verse  consists  ol  &ytfM<d 
two  tflkblet  eacb,  the  second  aylkble  in  each  foot  being  iccoUed. 

"  We  bdth  I  have  fH  \  as  w^U,  |  and  vi(  [  can  bdth 
Enddre  |  the  n{nt  I  er's  c61d  I  as  w^ll  I  as  hi." 

y.Ci.a-W-l 
This  Ime  is  too  monotonoos  and  formal  for  frequent  use.  Tbe 
metre  is  therefore  vmied,  sometimes  (i)  by  changing  the  podtionof 
the  accent,  sometimes  (s)  by  introducing  trisyllabic  and  monosyUate 
feet.  These  licences  aie,  hovever,  subject  to  certain  laws.  It  wodU 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  in  his  tragic  metie 
introduces  the  trisyllabic  or  monosyllabic  foot  at  random.  Souk 
sounds  and  collections  of  sounds  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  moos- 
syllabic  and  trisyllabic  feeL  It  ii  part  of  the  pu[po«e  of  the 
following  paragraphs  to  indicate  the  laws  which  r^nUte  these 
licences.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  in  >  tri- 
syllabic foot  an  unemphatic  syllable  is  merely  slurred  or  wholly 
iiuppressed,  as  for  instance  the  first  e  in  "diffrrent"  SuchafiM 
may  be  called  either  dissyllabic  or  fuaa-truyllabu. 

453.  The  accent  after  a  panse  is  frequently  on  the  fini 
syllable.  The  pause  Is  generally  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  hence 
it  is  on  the  first  foot  of  the  following  line  that  this,  which  may  be 
called  the  "pause-accent,"  is  mostly  found.  The  first  syllable  of 
initial  lines  also  can,  of  course,  be  thus  accented.  II  will  bt 
seen  that  in  the  middle  of  the  line  these  pause-accents  generallj 
follow  emphasiud  monaiyllabla.     (See  480-^.) 

"  Cimfart,  I  my  li&e  1  I  why  loiSks  I  your  grice  |  so  pile?" 
Kith.  II.  iil  2.  TS. 
sf  the  "pause-accent"  not  at  the  beginning. 
,  and  j  nsioA  I  him  nit  I  Art  you  I  a  min?" 
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Sometimes  the  pause  is  slight,  little  more  than  tte  time  necessary 
for  recovery  after  an  emphatic  monosyllable, 

(2)  "Be  in  I  their  fl6w  |  ing  cups  \frishly  \  rem^mber'd." 

Hen,  V,  iv.  3.  55. 
So  arrange 

"  And  th&e  |  fldtler  \  ing  streams,  |  and  mike  I  cur  fices." 

Macbeth^  iil  2.  S3. 

"  These  "  may  be  emphasized.     (See  484. ) 

(3)  "  Wh6  would  I  behave  |  me.     CV I  |  piril\  ous  m6uths." 

M./orM,  ii.  4.  172. 

(4)  **  AflKc  I  tion,  po6h  I  |  You  sp^ak  |  —like  a  \  green  girl." 

Hamlet,  i.  3.  101. 

"  W^  shall  I  be  call'd  |  —ptirgers,  \  not  miir  |  der^rs." 

7.  C,  ii.  I.  180. 

(5)  "The  life  |  of  c6m  |  fort.     Biit  |  for  th^,  Ifillaw,** 

Cymb,  iv.  3.  9. 

The  old  pronimdation  "  fell6w ''  is  probably  not  Shakespearian. 

In  (3)  (4)  and  (5)  "  O,"  "speak,"  "caird,"and  "thee"  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  dissyllables  (see  482-4),  and  the  following 
foot  a  quasi-trisyllabic  one.  There  is  little  practical  difference 
between  the  two  methods  of  scansion. 

(6)  "  Senseless  |  linen!  \  Hdppier  |  therein  |  than  I." 

Cymb,  i.  3.  7. 

Here  either  there  is  a  pause  between  the  epithet  and  noun,  or 
else  "senseless"  may  possibly  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable, 
"  Sinse  (486)  |  less  linen."    The  line  is  difficult 

"  Therefdre,  \  mh'chant,  |  I'll  lim  |  it  th^e  |  this  day," 

C.  of  E,  i.  I.  161. 

seems  to  b^;in  with  two  trochees,  like  Milton's  famous  line  : 

"  ITni  I  virsal  \  reproich  |  far  w6rse  |  to  bear." — P,  L,  vi.  34. 

But    "therefore"  may  have  its  accent,   as  marked,  on    the  last 

syllable. 

The  old  pronunciation  "  merchant "  is  not  probable.  Or  "  there  " 
may  be  one  foot  (see  480) :  "  There  |  fore  merchant  | ." 

(7)  '*Ant,  Obfy  I  it  6n  I  all  cduse.  | 

CUop,  Pdrdon, — pardon. 

A,  and  C,  iil  II.  68. 

is,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  two  consecutive  trochees.     (There  seems 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  "  pardon  *'  is  to  be  pronounced  as  in 
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French. )    But  if  the  diphthong  "  cause"  be  pRmoimced  u  ■  dn* 
pliable  (see  4E4),  tLe  difficulty  irill  be  avoided. 

We  dod,  however,  a  double  trochee  (unless  "  xa-j"  has  dropped 
ontjin 

"Sa.  CiL  Cx'sai  |  has  hid  |  great  wt^.  | 

TTurdCU.  Hishe,  |  misteR?" 

7.  C.  iiL  i.  Hi. 

Even  here,  however,  "  wrong  "  may  be  a  quasi-dimjllable  (486). 

(8)  Between  noun  and  patticipl*  a  passe  seems  oatoial.    Often 

the  pause  represents  "in"  or  "a-"  (178). 

"Thy  knie  |  l>iiising\  the  stdnes. "— Corirf,  iii.  i.  7fi. 

"The  smile  \iniciiHg\  the  si^"~Cyini.  iv.  a.  61. 

"My  wind  ]  cScling  \  my  bnSth."— ^  o/V.  i.  1.2S. 

In  these  lines  the  foot  following  the  emphasized  monosyllable  may 

(as  an  alternative  to  the  "pause-accent  ")  be  r^arded  as  qus^-tiis;l- 

labic 

153  a.  Emphatic  Accents.  The  syllable  that  receives  an 
accent  is  by  no  means  necessarily  emphatic.  It  mutt  be  emphatii: 
nlalkiefy  to  /ie  unatcaiied  syliailt  or  ryllabla  is  the  tmiufoot,  but  it 
may  be  much  less  emphatic  than  other  accented  syllables  in  the 
sameverae.  Thus  the  lost  syllable  of  "injuries,"  thou^  aoxnlcd, 
is  uoemphadc  in 

"The  in  ]  yaia  |  that  th^  I  thems<!lves  |  procure." 

Liar,  ii.  i  MS. 

Mr.  Ellis  (Early  English  Fronnndation,  part  i.  p.  334)  sajs  ttisl 

"  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  commonly  or  regukri) 

five  stresses,  one  to  each  measure."    From  an  analysis  of  seienl 

'Shakespeare,  taken  &om  different  plays,  I  shoulduy 

IS  than  one  of  three  has  the  fiill  number  of  five  emplutic 

out  two  out  of  three  have  four,  and  one  out  of  MM 

lut  as  diSerent  readers  will  emphasize  diflerenlly,  to! 

ance  can  be  attached  to  such  results.     It  is  of  more 

>  remember,  (l)lhst  the  first  foot  almost  always  has  so 

ent ;  (2)  that  two  miemphatic  accents  rarely,  if  enr, 

r("for"  may  perhaps  be  emphatic  in 

j:  it  I  not,  Him  |  can ;  f6r  |  it  is  I  a  kn^" 

Maeidk,  V.  1. 83); 
there  is  geiMntUy  an  emphatic  aoceot  on  die  third  or 
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The  five  emphatic  accents  are  rommon  in  verses  that  have  a  pause* 
accent  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

^*  Ndture  |  seems  dead,  |  and  wick  |  ed  dreams  |  abi^." 

Macbeth^  iL  i.  50. 
"The  hind  |  le  t6ward  |  my  hind.  |  C&me^  let  \  me  clutch 
thee."— /i&.  u.  I.  34. 

And  in  antithetical  lines  : 

"  I  h&ve  I  thee  n6t,  |  and  y^t  \\sie\  thee  still." 

Macbethy  ii.  i.  35. 

"  Bring  with  |  thee  airs  \  from  hhfven  \  or  bldsts  \  from  h&V* 

Hamlet,  i.  4.  41. 

454.  An  extra  syllable  is  frequently  added  before  a  pause, 
especially  at  the  end  of  a  line : 

(tf)  "'Tis  not  I  alone  |  my  ink  |  y  cloak,  |  good  m6ther." 

Hamlet,  L  2.  77# 
but  also  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot : 

(^)  "For  mine  |  own  skitties ;  \  you  may  |  be  right  |  ly  jiisL" 

Macbeth,  iv.  3.  30. 
and,  less  frequently,  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot : 

{c)  "For  g6od  I  ness  dares  |  not   check  thee;  \  wear  thou  |  thy 
wrongs.  — Macbeth,  iv.  3.  33. 

and,  rarely,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  : 

(flf)  "With  all  I  my  hon  |  ours  6n  |  my  broths;  |  where6n." 

Temp,  i.  2.  127. 
But  see  466. 

"  So  dear  |  the  love  |  my  pe6  |  pie  b6re  me :  \  nor  set." 

lb,  i.  2.  141. 

455.  The  extra  syllable  is  very  rarely  a  monosyllable, 

still  more  rarely  an  emphatic  monosyllable.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Since  in  English  we  have  no  enclitics,  the  least  emphatic  mono- 
syllables will  generally  be  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  These 
carry  the  attention  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  are  therefore 
inconsistent  with  a  pause,  and  besides  to  some  extent  emphatic. 

The  fact  that  in  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  no  other  play  of  Shake- 
speare's, constant  exceptions  are  found  to  this  rule,  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  proof  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  that  play. 

"Go  give  I  'em  w^l  |  come;  y6u  |  can  sp^ak  |  the  French 
tongue,"— Hen,  VIII  i.  4.  67. 

**rfll  by  I  our  s^rv  I  ants,  by  I  those  men  I  we  MVd  most,** 

lb.  u.  I.  IM. 
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''Be  sdre  |  yoa    b^  I  not    16ose ;  I  for    th<5fe  i  you  make 
/riatds^—ffen.  VIII.  il  I.  127. 

"To  ^1  lence  ^n  |  vious  t6ngues.  |  Be  just  |  and  fear  wL* 

lb,  iil  2.  447. 

So  Hen,  VIII.  il  I.  67,  78,  97 ;  and  seven  times  iniii.  2.  442-451; 
eight  times  in  iv.  2.  51-80. 

Even  where  the  extra  syllable  is  not  a  monosyllable  it  ocean 
so  r^folarly,  and  in  verses  of  such  a  measured  cadence,  as  almost 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  trochaic*  line  with  an  extra  syllable  at  the 
beginning,  thus : 

"  In  0  ill  my  I  miser  |  ies ;  bat  |  th6u  hast  |  f6rced  me 
Out  D  6f  (457  a)  thy  I  h6nest  I  truth  to  |  pliy  the  I  w6inan. 
Let's  D  dr^our  |  ^esiand  |  thi^far  |  hear  me,  |  Cromwell: 
And  0  wh^n  1 1  &m  for-  |  ^6tten,  j  ^  I  |  shall  be, 
And  I  sl^p  in  |.  dull  cold  j  mirble  |  wh^re  no  |  motion 
Of  n  m^  must  I  more  be  |  n^ard  of,  |  siy  I  |  tdught  thee. 
Say,  n  W61sey,  J  thAt  once  I  tr6d  the 


And  II  s6unded 
Found  B  th^e  a 


wdvs  of  J  gl6iy 
sh(xds  of  I  h6nonr, 


ill  the  I  depths  and 

w£y,out  I  of  (457  a)  his  |  wr^ck,to  |  rise  in 
A  B  sdre  and  |  siUie  one,  |  th6ugh  thy  |  master  I  missed  it" 

Hen,  VIII  lil  2.  430-9. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  this  is  not  Shakespearian. 

«  Boy"  is  unaccented  and  almost  redundant  in 

«I  pirt  I  ly  kn6w  |  the  man  :  |  go  c£ll  |  him  hiiherj  boy" 

(FoUo)  Rich,  III  iv.  2.  41. 
{Hither,  a  monosyllable,  see  189.)    And  even  here  the  Globe  is, 
perhaps,  right  in  taking  '*  Boy  exit"  to  be  a  stage  direction. 
.    In    ''Bid    hun  J  make  (h^te  |  and   me^t  j  me   dt  |  the  N6ith 
gate,''— T:  G,  of  V,  iii.  i.  268. 

"gate"  is  an  unemphatic  syllable  in  "N6rthgate,"  like  our  "Ne- 
gate."   So 

«  My  m6i  |  should  ddl  |  me  16rd  :  |  I  ^  |  yodr  good-man.^ 

T.  ofSh,  Ind.  2. 107. 
"  A  hilt  I  er  grdt  I  is :  n6  I  thing  ^Ise,  |  for  GSd's^ake:' 

M,  of  V,  iv.  I.  879. 

"Parts,"  like  "sides," is  unemphatic,  and  "both"  is  strongly 
emphasized,  in 

"  RAther  |  to  sh6w  |  a  n6b  |  le  grace  |  to  bSth parts,'' 

Coriol,  V.  3. 121. 

*  The  words  *'  trochaic"  and  "iambic"  are  of  courM  used,  when  applied tt 
English  poetry,  to  denote  accent,  not  quantity. 
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So  "  out "  is  emphatic  in 

"  We'll  hive  I  a  swash  I  ing  ind  I  a  mdrt  I  ial  tnUnde** 

A.  Y.  L.  i.  3.  122. 

The  *s  for  '*is"  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  line  in 

"  Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note  *s 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues." — Ifen.  VJIL  ii.  3.  69. 

456.  Unaccented  Monosyllables.  Provided  there  be  only 
one  accented  syllable,  there  may  be  more  than  two  syllables  in 
any  foot  "It  is  he"  is  as  much  a  foot  as  "'tis  he ;"  "we  will 
serve  "  as  "  we'll  serve ;"  "  it  is  over  "as  "'tis  o'er." 

Naturally  it  is  among  pronouns  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  that  we 
must  look  for  unemphatic  syllables  in  the  Shakespearian  verse. 
Sometimes  the  unemphatic  nature  of  the  syllable  is  indicated  by  a 
contraction  in  the  spelling.  (See  460.)  Often,  however,  syllables 
must  be  dropped  or  slurred  in  sound,  although  they  are  expressed  to 
the  sight.    Thus  in 

"Provide  thee  \  two  pr6p  |  er  pdl  |  freys,  bUck  |  as  jet," 

T,  A,  V.  2.  60. 

"thee"  is  nearly  redundant,  and  therefore  unemphatic. 

" If"  and  "the "  are  scarcely  pronounced  in 

"And  in  A^  I  are  the  16rds  |  of  Y6rk,  |  Berkeley,  |  and  S^- 
mour.  — Rich,  IL  ii.  3.  66. 

**  Mir.  I  ^v  I  er  sdw  |  so  n6ble.  | 
Prosp,  //goes  on,  1 1  sit."-— Temp.  i.  2.  419. 

"Biit  that  I  the  s^  j  mounting  |  to  the  wel  |  km's  ch^^k." 

lb,  I.  2.  i. 

("The"  need  not  be  part  of  a  quadrisyllable  foot,  nor  be  sup- 
pressed in  pronouncing 

"  The  ciir  |  i6si  |  ty  of  ni  |  tions  t6  |  deprive  me." 

Lear,  I  2.  4. 
Compare,  possibly, 

"  But  I  have  ever  had  that  cdnJs{i)ty."—B.  and  F.  (Nares). ) 

So  "  to,"  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  almost  always  unemphatic, 

and  is  therefore  slurred,  especially  where  it  precedes  a  vowel.    Thus  : 

"In  seeming  |  to  augment  i  it  wdstes  |  it.     Be  |  advis'd." 

Ben.  VIII.  i.  i.  146. 

where  "in"  before  the  participle  is  redundant  and  unemphatic. 

"For  trtith  |  to  (/')  over(<;'<r)p<^er.  |  Either  |  than  f6ol  |  it  sd." 

Cifrio/,  ii.  3.  128. 
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So  •Cat  "I"  before  "beseech"  (which  is  often  omitted,  u  Taf. 
iL  I.  1),  even  when  inserted,  is  often  redundant  aa  far  as  sound  goo. 
"  (/)  beseich  I  your  mijes  I  ty  give  I  me  l&ive  I  to  go." 

I  Hat.  VI.  u.  J  M. 
"  {/)  beseech  |  your  giic  |  es  b<Sth  |  to  pir  |  don  roe," 

Rich.  III.  L  I.  84.    So  Am 

"' l/JpiOT  thee  (««(:(«)  stiy  I  with  lis,  I  go  n6t  I  to  Witt  I  enWre," 

Hamla,  L  %.  US. 
though  this  veise  may  be  better  scanned 

"  I  priy  1  thee  stiy  \  with  us,  |  go  ndt  |  to  Wlttenbe^"    See  469. 
"Let  BM  see,  I  let  in^  s^  ;  I  is  not  1  the  t^af  I  lum'd  donn  ?  * 
y.  C.  i».  3.  273. 
So(if  notsoi] 

"  And  I'  I  wiU  kiss  I  thy  f6ot :  I  {/)  prithee  b^  (  my  g6d." 
Tfmp.  iL  J.  15J. 
"With  you"   is   "wi'  you"  (as  in   "good-bye"    for    "God  be 
with  you")  ;  "the"  is  th',  and  "of"  is  slurred  in 

"  Two  n6  I  ble  pirt  I  ners  with  you ;  [  tie  old  diich  |  ess 
qf  N6Tio\k."—Htn.  VIIL  v.  3.  168. 
To  write  these  lines  in  piose,  as  in  the  Folio  and  Globe,  makes 
an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  break  in  a  scene  which  is  wholly 

For  the  quasi-supptession  of  of  see 

"The  b^  I  lard  of  O'r  |  leans  I  with  him  |  is  joln'd, 
The  duke  |  if  hlia.  |  (on  fli  [  elh  t<i  |  his  side." 

I  Hai.  VI  i.  r.  92,  93. 
In  the  Temfiest  this  use  of  nnaccenled  monosyllables  in  trisyllsbic 

"Go  mike  |  thysflf  |  like  a  n^ph  |  oWAfs^j  |  be  sibjea 
To  no  sight  |  but  thine  |  and  mine. "— Timj).  L  a.  S0\. 
Even  in  the  more  regular  lines  of  the  Sonniis  these  superflixim 
syllables  are  allowed  in  the  foot.    Thus  ; 

"Eicise  I  not  sf  I  lence  s6;  \  for'/  lies  |  in  thfe" — Sobh.  loi- 
At.,!  ■™. ;..  .-homing  lines  of  the  plays  ! 

lem  I  again,  |  sweet  prince,  |  accept  I  their  suit ; 
1  den^l  them,  ill  I  the  land  I  will  liis  'I." 

!S  modifies  the  scansion.     "  Hour  "  is  a  dissyllable, 
d,in 
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"You  know  I  I  give  V  |  you  half  |  an  hod  \  r  since." 

C  of  E,  iv.  I.  65. 

Almost  any  syllables,  however  lengthy  in  pronunciation,  can  be 

used  as  the  unaccented  syllables  in  a  trisyllabic  foot,  provided  they 

are  unemphatic.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  find  two  such  unaccented 

syllables  as 

"  Which  mostgpy  \  ingl^,  |  ungrAve  |  ly  he  |  did  fishion." 

Cifru?/.  iL  3.  233. 

457.  Accented  monosyllables.  On  the  other  hand,  some- 
times an  unemphatic  monosyllable  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an  em- 
phatic place,  and  to  receive  an  accent.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  conjunctions  and  prepositions  at  the  end  of  the  line.  We  still 
in  conversation  emphasize  the  conjunctions  "but,"  "and,"  "for," 
&c.  before  a  pause,  and  the  end  of  the  line  (which  rarely  allows 
a  final  monosyllable  to  be  light,  unless  it  be  an  extra-syllable) 
necessitates  some  kind  of  pause.     Hence 

"  This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious,  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead." 

Temp.  iii.  i.  5. 
"Or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her." — lb,  i.  2.  12. 

"  Freed  and  enfranchised,  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
(If  any  be)  the  trespass  of  the  queen." — W.  T.  ii.  2.  62,  63. 

So  Temp.  iii.  2.  33,  iv.  I.  149;   W.  T,  i.  2.  372,  420,  425,  432, 
449,  461,  &c. 

The  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  capable  of  more  emphasis 
than  with  us : 

"  Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves." — Temp.  iv.  i.  67. 

"  With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning." 

Hen.  V.  iii.  Prol.  6. 
"  And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Prince." 

lb.  i.  I.  105,  112. 
"And  Prosp'ro  (469)  the  prime  duke,    being  (470)  so  re- 
puted."—Z^w/.  L  2.  72. 
"Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  war." — IC.  J.  v  2.  83. 
"  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time."— 7!  G.  of  V.  ii.  4.  65, 
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"  So  iaOi  the  woodbine,  tJte  nreet  honCTsadde." 

M.y:n.if.  i.  e. 

"Then,  mj  queen,  in ulence  la^ 

Trip  we  after  tie  night's  shade. "—A  iv,  i.  101, 
"  His  brother*!  death  at  Bristol  Me  Lord  Scroop." 

1  Hot.  IV.  L  3.  271. 


"  Thou  hnst  affected  the  fine  stiuiu  of  honour." 

Carial.  t.  3. 149,  ISI- 
In  most  of  these  cases  tht  precedes  a  monosyUable  which  iilij 
be  lengthened,  thus ! 

"Vourbr<^atl)  |  first  kindled  I  thed6l  |  d(4S4)cda]  |  of  air." 
So  Temp.  L  2. 196,  20«  ;  iL  3.  ISl;  iv,  1.  V^ 
Compare 

"Oh,  weep  for  Adonui.     7>(< quick  dreams. " 

Shelley,  Adotiaii,  tl- 
But  this  explanation  does  not  avail  for  the  firat  example,  nor  for 
"That  heals  the  wound  and  cores  not  £tf  disgrace."— ^SIphh.  3f 
"  More  needs  she  tlu  diTine  than  the  phTSician." — Macb,  y.  I.  81 
(Unless,  as  in .^,4.  //.  i.  i.  164,  "physician"  has  twoaccenB; 
"  More  njeds  she  |  the  divine  |  thjiii  the  |  physl  |  din.") 
On  the  whole  there   seems  no  doubt  that  "the"  is  sometiine 
allowed  to  hare  an  accent,  though  not  (457  a)  an  emphatic  accent. 
Scan  thus  : 
'•Xd.i 

niture.*'- 
avoiding  the  accent  on  a. 
7»<in 

"Then  m^t  |  and  join.  I  Jove'slteht  I  nings,/i/ 1  precdisoB," 

accent     But  "  light(e)nings  "  is  a  (riijUsWe 
tar,  iv.  7.  36  (see  477),  and  perhaps  even  'I* 
^  justify  US  in  scannings 
I  (e)nlnga,  |  the  precdtsois." 

1  Monoayllabic  PrepositioBa.  W^" 
■e,  a.  173-5)  proves  conclusiTdy  that  "of"'" 
tas  the  accent.     Thus : 
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"The  fount  out  ^ which  with  their  holy  hands." — B.  and  F* 
"  Into  a  lelapse  ;  or  but  suppose  out  of  J* — Massingbr. 

"  Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt, 
And  oft  out  ofK  bush  doth  bolt." — Drayton. 

Many  other  passages  quoted  by  Walker  are  doubtful,   but  he 

brings  forward  a  statement  of  Daniel,  who,  remarking  that  a  trochee 

is  inadmissible  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  verse  of  four  feet, 

instances : 

"  Yearly  out  of  his  wat*ry  cell," 

which  shows  that  he  regarded  ''out  6f"  as  an  iambus.  Walker 
conjectures ''  that  the  pronunciation  (of  monosyllabic  prepositions) 
was  in  James  the  First's  time  beginning  to  fluctuate,  and  that  Mas* 
singer  was  a  partisan  of  the  old  mode."  Hence,  probably,  the 
prepositions  received  the  accent  in 

'*  Such  m^n  |  as  h^  |  be  n^  |  ver  At  \  heart's  ^ase." 

J,  C,  L  I.  208. 

"Therefore  (490),  |  out  4^[  thy  16ng  |  exp^r  |  ienc'd  time." 

R,  andj,  iv.  I.  60 ;  CorioL  i  10.  19. 

''Vaunt  c6ur  |  iers  Af  |  oak-d&v  |  ing  thiin  |  der-b61ts." 

Lear,  iii.  2.  5. 

So  Hen,  VI JL  iil  2.  481,  488. 

" To  bring  |  but  five  |  and  tw^n  |  ty ;  /^  |  no  m6re." 

Lear,  ii.  4.  251. 

"  Lor,  Who  dnd  |  ertdkes  |  you  id  \  your  end.  I 

Vaux,  Prepdre  there.  — Hen,  VIII,  ii.  2.  97. 

Forthis  reason  I  thmk  it  probable  that  "  to  "  in  "  in-/k?,"  "un-Zi?," 
sometimes  receives  the  accent,  thus  : 

'That  ev  |  er  16ve  |  did  mike  |  thee  nin  |  intS,'* 

A,  K  L.  ii.  4.  85. 

"  Came  th^n  |  iniS  |  my  mind,  |  and  y^t  |  my  mind." 

Lear,  iv.  i.  36. 

"Fdn  you  |  intS  \  despdir.  |  Have  the  p6w  |  er  still." 

CorioL  iii.  3.  127. 

"I  had  thought,  |  bymdk  |  ing  this  |  wellkn6wn  |  ««/Jyou." 

Lear,  i.  4.  224  ;  M,  of  V  v.  i.  169. 

"  By  this  I  vile  c6n  I  quest  shdll  |  attain  |  untS," 

y,  C,  V.  5.  38  ;  Rich,  IIL  iii.  5.  109. 

*•  Disciiss  I  untS  I  me.     A'rt  J  thou  6ff  |  icii  ?" 

Hen.  V.  iv.  i.  88.    (But  this  ia  Pistol) 
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With  in  "  tt^^out "  seems  accented  in 

"That  w6n  i  you  wUh  \  out  bl6ws."— CVvw/.  iil  3.  138. 

458.  Two  extra  syllables  ^^  sometimes  allowed,  if  un- 
emphatic,  before  a  pause,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  line.  For 
the  details  connected  with  this  licence  see  467-9,  and  494,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  verses  with  six  accents  are  very  rare  in  Shake- 
speare,  and  that  therefore  the  following  lines  are  to  be  scanned  with 
five  accents. 

"  Perdse  |  this  letter.  |  N6thing  |  alm6st  |  sees  mirtules" 

Lear,  iL  2.  172. 

"  MAst  be  I  a  fdith  |  that  r^a  |  son  with  |  out  miracle.** 

lb,  i  I.  225. 
"  Like  6ne  |  that  means  |  his  pnS  |  per  hirm  |  in  mdnacles." 

CorioL  i.  9.  57. 
« Was  diike   |   dom   Uige   |   en6ugh :  |  of  t6np(o)   [  ral 
rdyalties**— Tempest,  i.  2.  110. 

"I  dire  I  av6uch  |  it,  sir.  |  What,  fif  |  tj fiUmvers !** 

Lear,  ii  4.  240. 

"  You  f6ol  I  ish  sWp  |  herd,  wh^re  |  fore  d6  I  you  /6llaw 
Aerr—A.  K  A  iil  5.  49. 

"Of  wh6m  I  he's  chief,  |  with  ill  |  the  size  |  that  v/rity," 

CorioL  V.  2.  18. 
*^Ely.  Incline  |  to  it,  |  orn6.  | 
Cant  He  sterns  |  indifferent** — Hen.  V.\.  i.  72. 

"As  if  I  I  MVd  I  my  Utt  |  le  should  |  be  dieted.** 

Coriol.  L  9.  52. 

"  Why,  s6  I  didst  th6u.  |  Come  th^y  |  of  n6  |  hU/dmifyr* 

Hen.  K  ii.  2.  129. 
"  That  n6  \  ver  miy  |  ill  6ff  1  ice  6r  |  feUjAiiousy.** 

lb.  V.  2.  491. 
"  That  h^  I  suspects  |  none ;  6n  |  whose  fool  |  ish  hdnesty.** 

Lear,  i.  2.  197. 
"  Within  I  my  tent  \  his  bones  |  to-night  |  shall  lie 
Most  Mke  I  a  s61d  I  ier,  ord  |  er'd  h6n  \  {ou)rablf.** 

y.  C.  V.  5.  79. 

Compare 

"  Young  min,  |  thoucould'st  |  not  die  |  more^M  |  {ou)raiUe.*' 

Ib.Y.  I.  60. 

If  "  ily  "  were  fully  pronounced  in  both  cases,  the  repetition  woul  ] 
be  intolerable  in  the  following  : — 
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•*  Cor,  But  what  |  is  like  |  me  f6r  |  merl]^.  | 
Mm,  Th3X*sw6rthiIy,"—Coriol,  iv.  I.  53, 

**The  reg  |  ion  of  |  my  heart ;  |  be  Kent  |  unmdnnerly" 

Lear^  i.  i.  147. 

**L6ok,    where  |  he    c6mes !   |   Not    p6p  |  py    nor  |  mart" 
drdgora."—Othdlo,  iii.  3.  880. 

"  A's  you  I  are  61d  |  and  riverend^  \  you  sh6uld  |  be  wise." 

Lear^  i.  4.  261. 

"To  call  I  for  rkompense:  \  appedr  |  it  t6  |  your  mind." 

TV.  and  Cr.  iii.  3.  8. 

•*Is  n6t  I  so  <fr/  I  imable,  pnSf  |  itib  |  le  neither."  . 

M,  of  V,  i.  3.  167. 
**Ag^  is  I  un-fUc  I  essary:   6n  |  my  kn^  |  I  b^." 

Ltar^  ii.  4.  157. 

**  Our  must  |  y  sil  \perflUity.  |  S^  our  |  best  ^Idere." 

Carwl.  i.  i.  280. 

459.  The  spelling  (which  in  Elizabethan  writers  was  more 
influenced  by  the  pronunciation,  and  less  by  the  original  form  and 
derivation  of  the  word,  than  is  now  the  case)  frequently  indicates 
that  many  syllables  which  we  now  pronounce  were  then  omitted  in 
pronunciation. 

460.  Prefixes  are  dropped  in  the  following  words : — 

'boldm'dioT  "  emboldened.  "—^^.  VIIL  i.  2.  56. 

*baveiox  **  above." — Macbeth,  iii.  5.  81. 

'dout  for  "about."— TJfw/.  i.  2.  220. 

'draid  for  "upbraid."—/'.  0/  T,  i.  I.  98. 

*call  for  "  recall."— B.  and  F. 

*  came  for  "became." — Sonn,  139. 

'cause for  "because." — Macbeth,  iii.  6.  21. 

*cems  for  "concerns." 

"  What  'cems  it  you."— Z  of  Sh.  v.  I.  77. 
*ctde  for  "  decide,"— Sonn,  46. 
'^*te/ for  "recital." 

"  He  made  a  blushing  'citat  of  himself. " — I  J/en.  TV,  v.  2.62i 

'collect  for  "recollect" — ^B.  J.  Alch,  i.  i. 

'come  for  "become." 

"  Will  you  not  dance  ? 
How  'come  you  thus  estranged  ?" — L.  Z.  Z.  v.  2.  218. 

'coragiftg^ for  "encouraging." — ^AsCH.  17. 

Z2 
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'etHiti  for  "accoont." 

"  Why  to  ■  public  'touat  I  might  not  go." 

HaMO,  n.  %  % 
'dau'dita  "endear'd," — A.  and C.  i.  4.  it, 
'faS  tai  "htiaa.'—Ib.  vX.  7.  40.     So  in  O.  E. 
'/hendSot  "befriend."— «■«.  V.  iv.  5.  17. 
'gain-grirmg  ioT  "  against-pvin£"  like  our  "misgiying.'— 

ffamlH.  V.  z.  22a. 
',;tnw  for  "  mi^Bve. " — Cerwl.iy.  5.  1B7  (perhaps). 
So  "  My  minde  'giiia  me  that  all  is  not  weU  "  (Naies).    Bit  Ae 
dropping  of  this  essential  prefix  seems  donbtfuL     "  Gave "  vouid 
make  sense,  thongh  not  snch  good  sense.     In 

"  Then  siy  |  if  th^  [  be  troe.  [  This  <mis-)shS  |  pmkni'!.'' 
Temf.  V.  I.  268. 
Walker  with  great  probability  conjectures  "  mls-thafd"  In 
"  Told  thee  do  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  seir'd," 

Tmp.  L  i  !*8, 
it  is  more  prolMble  that  (he  second  "thee,"  not  mil;  isslarred. 
'^for  "beget."— O/W/n,  i.  3.  191. 
'gree  for  "agree."— ^.  ?/"  F.  ii.  2.  108;  T.  G.o/V.a-i- 

183;  A.  andC.  ii.  6.  S8. 
'hieviourbit  "behaviom'." — Hamltt,  i.  2.  81. 
'joy  for  "enjo)'." — 2  Hm.  VI.  iii.  2.  36B. 
'larttm  for  "  alarum, " 

"Then  shall  we  hear  their  '/arum  and  they  ouis." 

Cori^.  i-  +  '■ 
Folio,  "  their  ZarHiK. " 

'/or  for  "alas."— OcWfo,  v.  I.  111. 

'iated  for  "  belated."— .4.  and  C.  iii.  II.  S. 

Veri  for  "  unless."- B.  J.  Sad  SA.  iii.  i, 

'lffng:s  for  "belongs." — Per.  iL  Gow.  *0t  CarioL  v.  J.  I'''- 

'longing  (oT  "belonging."— .9™.    T///.   i.  3.  32 ;   1*^  ^ 

iii.  3.  101 ;  Hm.  V.  ii.  4.  SO. 
'mitiidt  "amiss." — V.  endA. 

■onomiced}  for  "among."  , 

right  I  and  j6v  |  iai  aming  \  yoai  guests  I  to-niej''- 

Ma<:beH,  iii.  *■  »■ 

hat  lived  |  amongst  min.  \  ,  , 

And  w^ll  I  he  mifilit  I  ™f 

A.  v.  L.  IT.  3-  12*- 
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i  ^nigkUdfot  "benighted."— />ar,  iv.  5.  18. 

i  'funnied  for  "  anointed.  "^^.  T.  iv.  4.  818. 

'nuance  fat  "annoyance." — Hamlet,  iii.  3.  18. 
>wrx  for  "  impairs."— B.  E.  91.  So  in  O.  £. 
V>a/<f»  for  "impale,"  "surround." 

"And  will  you  *pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem." — 3  Hen,  VI,  L  4. 103. 

'parel for  "apparel." — Lear,  iv.  I.  51. 

*plain  for  "complain."    (Fr.  plaindre.) 

"The  king  hath  cause  iopkiin" 

Lear,  iu.  I.  39 ;  Rkh.  IL  L  3.  175. 

'Va^^ for  "enraged. "—^ft:>4.  //.  il  i.  70. 
'ray  for  "array."— B.  'i.SadSh.'u.  " Battel  ray.'' 

N.  F,  i8a     O.  E. 
'rested  for  "  arrested." — C.  o/E.  iv.  2.  42.  Dromio  uses  which- 
ever form  suits  the  metre  best. 

"  I  kn6w  I  not  At  J  whose  suit  |  he  f s  |  arris  \  ted  w&l ; 
But  h^'s  I  in  a  suit  I  of  buff  |  which  risted  \  him,  thdt  can  | 
I  tell."— C  o/E.  iv.  2.  43. 

So  should  be  read 

**  King.  Or  yield  up  Aquitaine. 
Princess.  We  (ar)rest  your  word." 

Z.  Z.  Z.  ii.  I.  160. 

It  has  been  objected  that  'rested  is  a  vulgarism  only  fit  for  a  Dromio. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.    It  is  used  by  the  master  Antipholus  E.  (C. 

of  E.  iv.  4.  8). 

'say d for  "assayed."— /Vr.  L  1. 59.  Comp.  B.  J.  Cy.'sRev,  iv.  i. 

'scape  for  "  escape  "  freq. 

'scusefor  *' excuse."— OtMlo,  iv.  I.  80  \M.ofV.  iv.  i.  444. 

'xAz//V  apparently  for  "forestalled." — ^B.  J.  Sejan.  iii  i;  for 

"installU"— ^Af>5.  ///  I  3.  206. 

'stonish'd  for  "  astonish'd." 

"  Or' stonish'dzs  night-wanderers  often  are." — V,andA.%26k, 

' Stroud  for  "  destroyed." 

^**Stro/dia  dishonour." — A.  and  C.  iii.  II.  54. 

'tend  for  '*  zMenAJ'—Bamlet,  iv.  3.  47. 

^tum  for  "  return; "  'lotted  for  "  allotted. " 

insisting  for  "unresisting"  (explained  in  the  Globe  Glossary 
as  "unrestmg"). 

*''I)idlM0toi>hiinwitbtber4liacrowBr--3^M.  yi.vl  ^199. 
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"  That  wounds  the  unsisting  postern  with  these  blows.  ^* 

ALfin-  M.  iv.  2.  9t 
This  explams  how  we  must  scan 

"Prevent  |  it,  resfst  {'sisi)  \  it,  let  |  it  n6t  |  be  so/* 

RicA,  III.  iy.  1. 148. 

''A  s6oth  I  saver  bids  |  you  bewdre  {*ttfare)  |  the  ides  |  of 
M4rch.*<— 7.  C.  i.  2.  19. 

"Environed  (*viron*d)  \  me  ab6ut  |  and  h6w  i  led  in  |  mine 
iArs."—Rkh.  III.  \.  4.  69. 

"At    An  I  y    time  |  have    recourse    {^course)  |  unto  |  the 
princes." — 3.  iii.  5.  109. 

"Lest  V  I  revenge  i!venge) — whdt?  I  Myself  I  up<Sn  I  my- 
siMV—n.  V,  3.  185. 

The  apostrophe,  which  has  been  inserted  above  in  all  cases,  is 
only  occasionally,  and  perhaps  somewhat  at  random,  inserted  in  the 
Folio.  It  is  therefore  not  always  possible  to  tell  when  a  verb  is 
shortened,  as  "comes"  for  "becomes,"  or  when  a  verb  may, 
perhaps,  be  invented.  For  instance,  "  dear'd"  may  be  a  verbal  form 
of  the  adjective  "dear,"  or  a  contraction  of  the  verb  "endear*d." 

"  Comes  (becomes)  deat'd  (endear'd)  by  being  lack'd." 

A.  and  C.  i.  4.  44. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  prefix,  though  written,  ought  scarcely  to 
be  pronounced : 

"  How  fares  |  the  king  |  and  *s  follow  |  ers  ?  (Con)  |  fined  | 
together."— 7«w/.  v.  I.  7. 

"  O  (de)spiteftd  love  I  unconstant  womankind," 

T.  of  Sh.  iv.  2. 14. 
unless  the  "  O"  stands  by  itself.     (See  512.) 

"  (Be)16nging  |  to  a  mdn.  |  O  be  |  some  6th  |  er  man." 

R.  and  J.  XL  2  A^ 

461.  Other  Gontractions  are : 

BartkoVtnew  {T.  ofSh.  Ind.  i.  J05) ;  Hdrfordiox  "Haverfonl" 
{RUh.  III.  iv.  5.  7);  dimple  for  "disciple"  (B.  J.  Fox,  iv.  i;  so 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  I  10.  27);  ignomy  for  "ignominy"  (M.  for  MA, 
4.  Ill,  I  Hen.  IV.  V.  4. 100  [Fol.] ;  genman  (Udall)  ;  gend^man 
(Ham.  [1603]  i.  5) ;  gent  (Spenser)  freq.  for  "gentle"  (so  in  0.  E.); 
easiy  (Chapman,  Odyss.)  for  "easily;"  patulous  for  "perilous" 
{Rich.  III.  ii.  4.  85) ;  inter^ gaiories  for  "interrogatories**  \m.  ofV. 
V.  I.  298);  canstkk  for  "candlestick,"— 
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•'  I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned." 

I  Hen,  IV,  iii.  I.  131. 

Mmle  (B.  J.  £.  out  dr»f.  v.  4)  for  "  marvel ;"  wh^er  for  "  whether  *' 
(O.  E.) ;  and  the  familiar  contraction  ^(^f^^-^^/^-,  "  God  be  with  you," 
which  enables  us  to  scan  Macbeth,  iii.  i.  44.  We  also  find  in^s  for 
" in  his  ;"  tJCwert  for  "thou  wert  ;'*  yot^re  for  "you  were ;  "  h^wert 
for  **he  were."     So  "she  were"  is  contracted  in  pronimciation  : 

**'Twere   go6d  |  she  were  spo  |  ken  with:  |   for  she  |  may 
strew." — Hamlet^  iv.  5.  14. 

Y'are  for  "you  are ;"  thi^  for  "  this  is  :" 

"  O  thi^*  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  desLth.—I/am/et,  iv.  5.  76. 

**  This'  a  I  good  block."— Z^«r,  iv.  6.  187. 

So  we  ought  to  scan 

"  Zear.    This  is  a  \  dull  sight.  |  Are  you  |  not  Kent?  | 
Kent,  The  same."— />«r,  v.  3.  282. 

"  Sir,  this  is  \  the  gent  |  leman  |  I  t61d  |  you  of." 

T.  ofSh.  iv.  4.  20. 

"  Sir,  thU  is  \  the  house.  |      Please  it  |  you  that  |  I  call?" 

lb,  1. 

Ihis,  for  "this  is," is  also  found  in  M.forM.  v.  1. 131  (FoL  this  'a) ; 
Temp.  iv.  i.  143  ;  T.  of  Sh,  i.  2.  45.  Many  other  passages,  such  as 
T.  G.ofV.  v.  4.  93,  M.forM.  iv.  2.  103,  T.  of Sh.  iii.  2.  1,  re- 
quire  i>  to  be  dropped  in  reading.  This  contraction  in  reading  is 
common  in  other  Elizabethan  authors ;  it  is  at  all  events  as  early 
as  Chaucer,  Knight^ s  Tale,  233. 

Sfiall  is  abbreviated  into  ^se  and  'j  in  Lear,  iv.  6.  246  ;  R.  and  J. 
'i.  3.  9.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  a  provincialism,  in  the 
second  a  colloquialism.  A  similar  abbreviation  "I'st,"  for  **  1 
will,"  "thou'st"  for  "thou  wilt,"  "thou  shalt,"  &c.,  seems  to 
have  been  common  in  the  early  Lincolnshire  dialect  (Gill,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ellis).  Even  where  not  abbreviated  visibly,  it  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  audibly,  as, 

"  If  thdt  I  be  tnie  I  I  shall  see  |  my  boy  I  again." 

K.  y.  iii.  4.  78. 

"  I  shall  give  |  worse  pay  |  ment."— 71  N.  iv.  I.  21. 

"  He  is,  I  Sir  J6hn :  |  I  fear  |  we  shall  stay  |  too  long." 

I  Hen.  JV.  iv.  2.  8S. 

•  Globe.  "thUii." 
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With  leemi  often  to  have  be«n  pronoonced  W,  and  hcnu 
combiDcd  with  olher  words.  We  hare  "iifut,"  (B.  and  F. 
Eldtr  Brel}uT,f.  l)  for  "with  ns,"  and  "take  me  ?o'^"  (>t.)fo' 

Bende  the  well-known  "doff"  "do-off,"  and  "don"  "dtKici," 
we  also  find  "douffor  "do-out"  {^amW,  ir.  7.  182);  "probal" 
for  "probable"  (Othdie,  iL  3.  311). 

WORDS  CONTRACTED  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 

462.  Sometiine*  tbe  spelling  doe$  not  indicate  the  contracld 
pronunciation.  For  instsnce,  we  spell  naSion  as  though  it  had  tker 
syllables,  but  pronounce  it  as  though  it  had  two.  In  such  cues  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  two  syllables  coalesce  or  aie 
rapidly  pcoDoonced  together.  But  the  metre  indicates  that  one  of 
these  two  processes  taltes  place. 

Syllables  ending  in  vowels  sre  alio  frequently  elided  before  rovtlt 
in  reading,  though  not  in  writing.     Thus  : 

"  Pr<af.  Against  I  what  should  |  ensde;  | 
Mir,  How  dbne  \  nwasWre?" 

Ttmp.  L  2.  158. 
"  VoD  give  I  your  wife  I  too  unkind  I  a  ciuse  I  of  grief." 

M.efV.i,\,\-\l. 
"No  (i)mp<d  I  inient  |  betw^  [  bit  that  \  you  miist." 

Corial.  ii.  J.  258. 
"There  wk  [  a  Weld  I  ing  ;  thfs  [  admits  f  no  (e)][Cike." 

lb.  -,.  6.  39. 
Here  even  the  Folio  reads  "  excuse." 

"  It  Is  I  too  bird  I  a  kndt  |  for  mi^  I  to  untie." 

t:  jv.  ii  1 41 

Tii  is  often  elided  before  a  vowel,  and  therefore  we  may  eithei 
pronounce  tiii  it,  Ihi^  {461),  or  write  Ik'  for  the,  in 

"O  worthy  Goth,  rfif  ir  j^  mcamite  devU."— 7:  ^.  v.  l.W. 

Remembering  that  "one"  was  pronounced  without  its  presoit 

initial  sound  of  w,  we  shall  easily  scan  (though  "  the  "  is  uol  elided 

•'—i  texts)— 

!  sw^  I  ly  fljtt  I  en,  HfiOi  |  er  Ekr  |  eth  him" 

R.  ^L.  lit. 
Uf  I  of  m«  I  if  nSon,  I  Ik  ithtr  I  half  y6uis." 

Jf.  ^  y.  m.  2.  \«. 
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''Rinsom  |  'vas    him    (217)  |  or    pity  |  ing^    tlir&te  |  ning 
th'  other,  —CorioL  I  6.  86. 

And  this  explains 

*'  And6f  I  his61d  |  exp^r(i)  (467)  |  enceM(if)6n  |  lydirUng." 

A,  W,  ii.  I.  110. 

'<  Has  sh6ok  |  and  tr^m  |  bled  it  |  the  ill  n^igh  |  bourh6od." 

Hen,  K  L  2.  164. 

"Wh^re should  |  thismd  |  sicb^?  |  Pthedir,  \  oxtheAirtJ^r 

Temp,  L  2.  387,  889. 
(FoUo  "  i'  th'  air,  or  th'  earth.") 

463.  R  fireqnently  softens    or   destrojrs  a  following 

vowel  (the  vowel  being  nearly  lost  in  the  burr  which  follows  the 
effort  to  pronounce  the  r), 

**  Wh^n  the  |  aldrum  \  were  struck  |  than  i  \  dly  sit" 

Cot,  il  2.  SO. 
"  Ham,  Perchdnce  I  t'will  wilk  I  agdin. 
Ifor.    I  wdrrant]  it  wilL" — Himlet,  L  2.  3. 

'" V  have  |  cast  6ff  |  for  ^ver;  |  thou  shdlt,  |  Iwdrrant thee." 

Lear,  I  4.  882. 

**  I  bet  I  ter  bro6k  |  UtiMi  flotirish  \  ing  p^o  |  pled  t6wns." 

T  G,  of  V,  V.  4.  3. 

"  Whiles  I  I  in  Ire  I  land  n6urish*  \  a  might  |  y  bind." 

2  Hen,  VI.  iil  I.  848. 

'*  Place  bdrrds  \  of  pitch  |  up6n  |  the  fit  |  al  stake." 

I  hen,  VI,  V.  4.  67. 
"  'Tis  mdrle  \  he  stibbM  d  you  n6t." 

B.  J.  A  out  <5r»f.  V.  4 ;  Rich,  III,  i.  4.  64. 

"  A  bdrren  \  det^t  |  ed  vale  |  you  s^e  |  it  is." 

T,  ^.  iL  3.  92 ;  2  Hen,  VI  il  4.  3. 

So  "quarrel,"  Rich,  III  I  4.  209. 

This  is  vexy  common  with  "spirit,"  which  softens  the  following 
I,  or  sometimes  the  preceding  i,  in  either  case  becoming  a  mono- 
syllable. 

"And  ih^n,  |  they  say,  |  no  spirit  |  dares  stir  |  abnSad." 

Hamlet,  L  I.  161. 

So  scan 

"  H6w  now,  I  spirit,  whither  |  winder  |  yoviV'—MN.D.u.  1. 1. 
("  Whither  "  is  a  monosyllable.    See  466.) 

*  Compare  tumrrice,  nuru. 
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Thii  cBitulment  is  expressed  in  the   mo 
Lancashire,  "  brid  "  for  "  bird."    Hence  we  can  scan 
"  In  aid  I  wliere6f,  I  w^  of  I  the  spirit  1  ualty." 

Hm.  V.  L  1. 131 
Instances  might  be  multiplied. 

464  R  often  softens  a  preceding  unaccented  vowel 
This  explains  the  apparent  Alexandrine 

"  He  thfnkl  |  me  n6w  |  incap  |  abU;  ]  coared(e)ratcs.'' 

Temp.  i.  2.  Ill,  iv.  1. 1«. 

465.  Er,  el,  and  le  final  dropped  or  softened,  especially  before 
vowels  and  silent  h.*    The  syllable  <r,  as  in  l^er,  is  easily  inter- 
changeable with  re,  as  Itttrt.     In  O.  E.    "bettre"  is  found  (or 
"better."    Thus  words  frequently  drop  or  soften  -er;  and  in  like 
manner  -d  and  -le,  especially  before  a  vowel  or  ^  in  the  next  need ; 
(i)   "  Rq)irt  I  should  rdnd  j  er  him  hoiir  |  ly  t6  ]  your  ear." 
Cymb.  iiL  4. 163. 
"  Int6  I  a  eixA  I  ly  built.    I  Good  time  I  encount^-  her." 

ff.  T.a.1-  20. 
"  This  l^tt  j  «r  he  ear  I  ly  bade  |  me  give  |  his  filher." 

.ff.  0(1^7.7.3.2?!. 
"  Yotjll  hi  I  gwtd  ciSmpany,  |  my  sist  |  er  and  you." 

MiDDLETON,    W^A,  U-  3' 

"  Than  e'ir  |  the  mast  |  <t  of  irta  I  or  g[v  |  ,!r  of  wit" 

B.  J.  /1«W. 
(a)  "  Trivrf  you  I  far  dn,  I  or  are  |  you  it  |  the  farthest?" 

T.  o/Sk.  iv.  1. 71 

(3)  "  That  mide  t  great  T6ve  I  to  hiimb  I  li  him  to  I  her  hiinii." 

Jb.  I  I.  174. 

"  GiaXlaatai  I  and  fiidods,  I  I  Ihaok  J  you  f6r  I  yourpiia-" 

/*.{iLS.m 
"  I'  am  1  a  eiaUe  I  man  6(  I  a  com  I  panf."  ' 

&»Vi,.  i.»,it 

dT..ji.  11  _i.!_i.   jji  Gammer  Gurlon  rhymes  with  "feele.'i* 
I  monosyllable. 

.e  dnmt>s,  and  with  her  need/£(Polio)  composes. 
P.ofr.\.  Cower,  S;  Cymi.  i.  i.  168- 

il  Mill   tnon  noHceible  in  E.  E.      S«  EsUf  m  I'M 
w  RcT.  W.  W.  Sksil  (Aldiu  Soiei). 
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**  Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  need/<f  (Foho)  wound 
The  cambric  which  she  made  more  sound 
By  hurting  it"—/',  of  T,  iv.  Gower,  23. 

In  the  latter  passage  "needle  wound"  is  certainly  harsh,  though 
Gower  does  bespeak  allowance  for  his  verse.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis 
suggests  ***ld"  for'**  would,"  which  removes  the  harshness. 

**  And  grip  I  ing  ft  |  the  need/^  |  his  fing  |  er  pricks." 

R.  of  L.  319. 
"  Their  n^d/<fj  |  to  Ian  |  ces,  and  |  their  g^nt  |  le  hearts." 

JC,  y,  V.  2.  167. 
"To  thread  |  the  p6st  |  em  of  |  a  smill  I  need/^j  eye." 

Rtch,  IL  V.  5.  17. 

"  Needle's  "  seems  harsh,  and  it  would  be  more  pleasing  to  modem 

cars  to  scan  "the  post  |  em  6f  a  |  small  n^e  |  die's  ^ye."    But  this 

▼erse  in  conjunction  with  P,  of  T,  iv.  Gower,  23,  may  indicate  that 

"  needle  "  was  pronounced  as  it  was  sometimes  written,  very  much 

like  **  neeld,"  and  the  ^  in  **  neeld  "  as  in  "  vild  "  (vile)  may  have 

been  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  A  s4mp/(f  I  to  the  young  j  est,  t6  |  the  more  |  mature." 

Cymb.  i.  I.  48. 

"  The  conmi  |  on  pe6p/(f  |  by  numb  |  ers  swdrm  |  to  us." 

3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  2.  2 ;  T,  A.  i.  I.  20. 
And,  even  in  the  Sonnets : 

**  And  troiih/<?  |  deaf  heav  |  en  with  |  my  boot  j  less  cries." 

Sonn,  29. 
"  Uncle  Mir  |  cus,  since  |  it  is  |  my  fa  |  ther's  mind." 

T  A,  V,  3.  1. 
"  Duke  F,  And  get  |  you  fr6m  |  our  c6urt.  | 
Ros.  Me,  vjiolel  \ 

Duke F,  You,  cousin?" 

A,  Y,  L.  i.  3.  44. 

466.  Whether  and  ever  are  frequently  written  or  pronounced 

whe'r  or  where  and  e'er.     The  th  is  also  softened  in  either, 
hither,  other,  father,  &c.,  and  the  v  in  having,  evil,  &c 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  many  of  these  cases  what  degree  of 
"softenmg"  takes  place.  In  "other,"  for  instance,  the  tk  is  so 
completely  dropped  that  it  has  become  our  ordinary  "or,"  which 
we  use  without  thought  of  contraction.  So  "whether"  is  often 
written  "  wh'er"  in  Shakespeare.  Some,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what,  degree  of  "softening,"  though  not  expressed  in  writings 
•eems  to  have  affected  th  in  the  following  words :— 
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Brotiier. 


4.  a 

"Are  hired  t  to  b^  I  theirst^ves;  I  eitherihlia,  \  Macb^" 
Macbeth,  v.  7.  18;  Jlf.N.D.±  l.  82.   ' 
Farther. 

"Asif  I  thouneverfWMI  waUt'd««»«*<T- 1  than  Fins  |  bun.' 
I  Hat.  IV.  iil  I.  2S7. 

Hither. 

"'Tahi\  thst  i^nt  lu  Cs)  \hiihtrniv\  tosladght  |  erlh^' 
kick.  III.  i  4.  2S0. 
So  the  Qcartog.     The  Folio,  whidi  I  have  nsimlly  iblloved  in 
other   plays,  diffen  greaClj  frcau  the  Qoartos  in  Rich.  III.    lU 
alteTBtiona  generally  tend  Co  the  removal  of  seeming  difficoldes. 
Neither. 

"  Naiher  hive  {  I  m6n  ]  ejr  ntSr  |  commdd  |  it^." 

M.BfV.\.\.Vl%. 

Bather. 

"  Ritktr'Aitxi  I  havemUe  |  d)atiiv|  ageddke  I  thiMhSi." 
3j«*.f7:i.i.224.  ^<iOthilh,\\\.^.^-,  Rkh.II.\t.i.\%. 

Thither. 

"  TTiUhtr  gd  I  these  n^wt  |  as  fiUt  [  oi  bdne  [  can  cin? 'em* 
2  Hm.  VI.  L  4.  78. 

Whether. 

"  Good  sir,  j  aay  vihMer  \  poull  ins  j  wer  mi  \  at  ni" 

C.  ^E.  iv.  I.  W. 
Feihapi    "  Which    h^  |  des^es  |  to   16m.  |    Whdhtr   he  >il 
(h'  was:  461)  |  combined." — MacbOk,  i  3.  111. 
"But  ite,  I  whether  Bnit  I  ni  bj  I  alive  I  or  dead." 

5^  C.  V.  4.  80  ;  Rieh.  Ill  iv.  a.  ]»■ 
"Ahifan  lyw^lcomev  I  Whether 'Aiiia.  I  beest  b^  I  orad." 

Tempest,  v.  I.  111. 

Whither. 

"Wliat  meini  I  he  Diiw?  I  Goiik  [  himsuUZifr  I  heg6c* 
I  ffen.  r/.  u.  3.  a. 


WhOherSa  \  he  giing?"— iair,  il  4-  ^ 
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This  perhaps  explains : 

'<To  find  I  the  (462)  other  f6rth,  |  and  by  |  advent  |  uring 
b6th."— -^.  ofV.li.  143. 
Bttt  see  501. 

Having. 

"H6w  could  I  he  s^  I  to  d6  |  them?  HMng  \  made  6ne." 

M,  of  V,  iii.  2.  124. 

"  Having  16st  I  the  fair  I  disc6v  I  ery  6f  I  her  way." 

V.  and  A.  828. 

"  Our  grin  |  dam  ^rth  |  having  this  |  dist^p  |  eratiire." 

I  Hen,  IV,  iii.  I.  34. 

So  Rich,  Hi,  I  2.  235 ;  T.  of  A.  v.  i.  61 ;  A,  W,  v.  3.  123; 
Cymb,  V.  3.  45. 

In  all  of  these  verses  it  may  seem  difficult  for  modem  readers  to 
imderstand  how  the  v  could  be  dropped.  But  it  presents  no  more 
difficulty  than  the  z'  in  "ever,"  "  over." 

EviL 

It  is  also  dropped  in  "evil"  and  "devil"  (Scotch  "de'il"). 

"  The  ^zdls  I  she  h4tch*d  |  were  not  |  effect  |  ed,  s6." 

Cymb,  V.  5.  60. 

"  Of  h6rr  (  id  h^ll  |  can  c6me  |  a  d^l  |  more  ddmn'd." 

Macbeth^  iv.  3.  h^, 

"Ezdl-^yed  |  unt6  |  you ;  y*  dre  (461)  |  my  prison  |  er,  but" 

Cymb,  I  I.  72. 

So  Rich,  III,  i.  2.  76.     Of  course,  therefore,  the  following  is  not 

an  Alexandrine : 

"  Repr6ach  |  and  diss  |  old  |  tion  hing  |  eth  (Sz/er  him." 

Rich,  IL  il  I.  258. 

Similarly  the  d  is  dropped  in  "ma^am,"  which  is  often  pro- 
nounced "  ma'am,"  a  monosyllable. 

The  z'  is  of  course  still  dropped  in  hast  for  havest,  has  for  haveth 
or  haves.  In  the  Folio,  has  is  often  written  ha^s^  and  an  omission 
in  other  verbs  is  similarly  expressed,  as  "sit*s"  for  "sitteth" 
{JC.  y,  ii.  I.  289). 

467.  I  in  the  middle  of  a  trisyllable,  if  unaccented,  is 

frequently  dropped,  or  so  nearly  dropped  as  to  make  it  a  favourite 
lyllable  in  trisyllabic  feet. 

(I)    "  Judi  I  dous  pdnish  \  menti    'Twis  |  this  flesh  |  beg6t." 

Lear^  iii.  4.  76;  M.for  M,  i.  3.  W 
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Myoo   \ 


"Qui   rcT  [  (e)rend    tirdi  I  nal  carried.   I     L{ke  it, 

gdet-'^—Hm.  VIII.  i.  i.  100.  102,  105,  &c. 
"With  wh6m  I  the  K^l  I  ishni^n  I  will  vHtl  I  iftgly  rise" 
3  Hm.  VI.  i.  J.  tl. 
"  Whidi  ire  I  the  m6v  |  ers  6r  |  a  linguiih  \  ing  d^b." 

CjTB*.  i.  S-  S- 

"My  tbdught  I  whose  mi^  |  der  jit  \  is  biit  \finliitkal.'' 

Maibith,  L  ].  ISl. 

"Thatl6v'd|  jMurfither:  |  the  «Si  |  dueiA\  yourfirtmit" 

-4.  K  i.  a  7.  IM. 
" Primiiing  I  to  brine  i  it  t<S  I  the  P6t  I  penHne." 

C.  b/E.  t.  I.  2K. 
So  I  Hat.  VL  iv.  i.  \tt. 

(a)  Veiy  frequently  before  ly  : 

••  The  mfo  I  sure  tb^  I  of  6ne  I  is  hsilfy  tdld." 

L.L.L.y.%.  IM. 
"  Hii  shkt  I  thick  n^ck  |  canniSt  |  be  aii  |  i/f  hinned." 

r.  ^idA.  6i;. 
"/V^Al^  I  meth<5ueht  [  did  pUy  I  tbe  6t  1  aCor." 

I  jftw.  r/.  iv.  J.  176. 
(3)  And  before /»•.■ 

"  Snch  biild  |  hasHU  \  ty,  t&ch  |  iag  his  ('s)  dil  |  teom  Uod." 

1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3.  «. 

"  Of  gdd-  I  like  ina  I  A',  vrtJch  I  app&ra  I  most  strdngly." 

itf.  o/K  111.4.  i 

"  A'riel  I  and  iU  I  his  fBi/i  I  (>■. 

"Prosp.  Hist  ]  thou,  spirit?"— Tim/o/,  L  i.  HJ- 

"  Of  smiioth  I  ciMi  I  fr  yA  I  am  I  in  1  land  brW." 

/*.  y:  Z.  iL  7.  Bt 
Compare  Butler,  Hudibraa,  part  ii  canL  3.  946  : 


This  explains  the  apparent  Alexandrines : 

"  TI1611  wilt  I  prove  his.  |  Tike  him  I  to  pr{  I  son,  Sffi"<'' 

M.JorM.m.1.31 
"  Some  triclifl  |  of  d&  |  perit  |  ion,  ill  |  but  mdriiuri." 

Tanfii.  I.  211. 
{  that's  in  {  my  plume,  [  my  f^  |  ow  mlnijtiri. 
.  X.  65,  V.  I.  28  i  M./ir  M.  iv.  5.  fl  ;  Much.  i.  5-  W- 
I  the  aint  I  lemjin  ]  1  tdld  I  your  Udyskipr 

T.  C.^r.ii.4-8". 


(( 
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"  A  virt  I  uous  gent  |  lewom  |  an,  mild  |  and  beaiitijul.^^ 

T  G.ofV,  iv.  4.  184. 

**  And  te  |  d/busness  |  the  limbs  |  and  out  |  yt^x^  flSurishesJ" 

Hamlet ^  ii.  2.  91. 

Sometimes    these    contractions    are    expressed    in    writing,    as 
par'lous,"  Rich.  III.  ii.  4.  35.     This  is  always  a  colloquial  form. 


468.  Any  unaccented  syllable  of  a  polysyllable  (whether 

containing  i  or  any  other  vowel)  may  sometimes  be  softened  and 
almost  ignored.     Thus — 

a      "  H61d   thee,  |  from   this,  |  for   ^ver.  |    The   barb  |  ^irous 
Sc:^thian."— i>flr,  i.  i.  118. 

"  Say  by  |  this  t6  |  ken  I'  |  desire  |  his  company." 

M.forM.  iv.  3.  144. 

ed     "With    them  |  they    think  |  on.       Things  |  without  |  all 
r^m^y." — Macbeth^  iii.  2.  11. 

**  Men.  You  must  |  return  |  and  mend  |  it. 
Sen.  There's  |  no  r^nwdy." 

Coriol.  iii.  2.  26 ;  T.  N  iii.  4.  367. 

em    "  All  bnS  |  ken  impl/  |  fwents  6f  |  a  ru  |  ined  h6use. " 

T.  of  A.  iv.  2.  16. 

"Join*d  with  |  an  <5n/my  |  proclaimed ;  |  andfnSm  |  his  coffers." 
Hen.  V.  ii.  2.  168;  M.forM.  ii.  2.  180;  Macb.  iii.  I.  105. 

en     **  The  m^  |  engers  fr6m  |  our  sis  |  ter  and  |  the  king." 

Lear,  ii.  2.  54. 

***Tis  d6ne  |  alr^a  |  dy,  dnd  |  the  m^s  |  ^ger  gone." 

A.  and  C.  iii.  6.  81 ;  ^.  W.  iii.  2.  111. 

Passenger  is  similarly  used. 

er     "In    our  |  last    c6nffrence,  |  pass*d    in  |  probi  |  tion    with 
you." — Macbeth f  iii  i.  80. 

es      "  This  is  |  his  mij  |  ^ty,  say  |  your  mind  |  to  him." 

A.  W.  iL  I.  98. 

"I  thit  I  am  nide  |  ly stamped,  |  and  wdnt  |  love's  majVjty." 

Rich.  HI  i.  I.  16. 

Majesty  is  a  quasi-dissyllable  in  Rich.  III.  i.  3.  1,  19,  ii.  i.  75  ; 

Rick.IL  ii.  I.  141, 147,  iii.  2.  113,  v.  2.  97,  3.  36 ;  Macbeth, 

iii.  4.  2,  121. 

ess    "  Our  pur  |  pose  n^c  |  «rjary  and  |  not  ^n  |  vious." 

y.  C.  ii.  I.  178. 

i       "L^  us  I  be  sacnc/£r  |  ers  ind  |  not  but  |  chers,  Caius." 

lb.  il  I.  166 
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e      "The  Inn  I  c^ent  milk  I  En  It  I  most  fan  I  ixxat  mouth.' 

iv.T.m.x\i\. 

"There  tihe  I  an  in  I  ventorf  |  of  iU  |  I  have." 

rlcn.  vm.  iiL  2.  Wl 
MO     "  Go  thiju  I  to  tixKAsut  I  ry  Ttanctu'ry  or  sanct'r)'],  and  |  {[ood 
thiinghts  I  powte  thee.''— ^kA,  III.  W.  i.  Si. 
"ShaUflf  I  ont<Sf(4S7»)  |  itsflf;  |  notsl^  |  dot sdndMrt." 
Ceriel.  i.  lo.  1». 
"Some  riad  |  Alvir  |  er'  H^lps  |  to  Grice, 
Some  Sinctm  |  ry  6r  {  a  trtMib  |  led  s6itl." 

Colvil's  Whig  SupplitoHtm,  i.  1186  (Walker]. 

•I      "  When  Ut  I  ing  light  |  should  kiss  |  it ;  'tis  I  unnituraL" 

Macbah,  v..  4.  10;  Hen.  V.  iv.  !,  11. 

"  Thoughts  sp^cx  I  latfve  I  their  liii  I  sure  hdpes  |  relke." 

Macbdk,  1.  4. 19. 
"And  ni  I  ver  live  I  to  Mm  I  the  incrAIu  I  Ions  wdrld." 

3  .fl>«.  /I^  iv.  5.  IS). 
"H^  yon  I  were  Wme  |  in  hind,  |  how  crdss'd,  |  the  in- 
stmnents."— ^ai-A«l,  iiL  1.  SI,  iv.  3.  239. 

46S.  HencB  polysyllabic  names  often  receive  but  one 
accent  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  line  in  pronunciation. 

Proper  names,  not  conveying,  as  other  nouns  do,  the  ongin  and 
reason  of  their  formation,  are  of  coarse  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
modified ;  and  this  modification  will  generally  shorten  rather  thin 
lengthen  the  name, 

"  To  yoilr  |  own  oSn  I  science,  sir,  I  betSre  (  Pdlxata" 

W.  7:  iU.  a.  47. 
"  That  ire  I  the  sin  1  shone  bright  I  on.     Cf  I  Hernim'." 
lb.  v.  I.  M- 
"  The  rir  |  est  <Sf  |  all  w6  |  men.     G6,  |  CUSmmts." 

Ih.  112. 
"  To  oia  I  most  fair  I  and  prince  I  ly  ciSus  I  in  Kithariiu" 

Hot.  V.  T. !.  1. 
"  ^'■-  '—'■'-  '  -T  ind  I  thy  lin  I  de,  cilled  |  Aniinio." 

Temp.  i.  2.  86- 
ssin  I  io,  since  1  you  have  f<iund  J  AniSna-" 

M.  0/  V.X.  l.M:s3  often  in  this  play- 
ire  I  with  mrf  I  ;  the  king's  I  son  Firili«a«il' 

ttmp.  L  2.  212. 
is  my  I  rich  gift.  |  O  Ffrdinand."—Ih.'v.i.i- 
Ion    m^  I  my    wrtiogs.  J    Bnl    bdw  |  sIiouU 
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"  ril  if  I  ter,  m6re  |  to  W  |  revenged  |  on  Bgiamaur" 

T,  G,  of  V.  V.  2.  51. 
"  Wh£t  it  I  contains.  |  I'f  you.|  shaU  s^e  |  Cordiliar 

Lear,  iiL  I.  46. 
••  Upon  I  such  sacr  |  ific  |  es,  m^  |  CorMia," 

lb,  V.  3.  20,  245. 
So  throughout  the  play. 

"  When  th6u  |  licst  how  |  ling.    Whdt  I  I  the  fair  |  Ophilia:* 

Hamlet,  v.  I.  265. 
"  At  Gr^  I  cian  sw6ni  |  contemn  |  ing.     Tell  |  ValMa." 

Coriol  i.  3.  46. 
"  Here,  ff  |  it  Ifke  |  your  h6n  I  our.     S^e  |  that  Cldudio:' 

Af.forM,  ii.  I.  88,  Ul  I.  48. 
"  So  th6i  I  you  h6pe  |  of  pib- 1  don  fr6m  |  lord  A'nfdo  /" 

lb,  iii.  I.  1,  iv.  3.  147,  i.  4.  79. 
"I  s^e  I  my  s6n  |  Antfph  |  olus  |  and  Dr^io" 

C  ofE,  V.  I.  196. 
"  The  f6nn  |  of  d&th.  |  Meantime  |  I  writ  |  to  Rdmeo.** 

R,  and  y,  y,  2,  246. 
"  LcSoks  it  I  not  Kke  |  the  king?  |  Mdrk  it,  |  Nbrdiw," 

HanUet,  i.  i.  43. 

"  They  love  |  and  d6te  |  on  ;  call  |  him  bount  I  {e)ous  Biick- 
ingham:*—Hen,  VIII,  iL  i.  52;  Rich,  III,  iv.  4. 508, 
ii.  2.  128. 

**  Vaux,  The  greit  |  ness  6f  |  his  p6:  |  son. 
Buck,  N4y,  I  Sir  Nicolas.** 

Hen.  VIII,  ii.  I.  100. 

"  But  r  I  beseech  |  you,  whdt's  |  bec6me  [  of  Kdthariner 

lb,  iv.  I.  22. 

••Sdw'st  thou  I  the  mel  |  anch61  I  y  Ux^  \  NortUmbcr^ 
landr-^Rich^  III,  V.  3.  68. 

**  Therefore  |  pres6it  |  to  h^r,  |  as  s6me  |  time  Mdrgaret.** 

lb,  iv.  4.  274. 

**  And  y6u  |  our  n6  |  less  lov  |  ing  son  |  of  Albany,** 

Lear^  L  i.  43. 
**  Exdsp  I  erates,  |  makes  mid  |  her  sis  |  ter  GSnerU." 

lb,  V.  I.  60. 

'  As  fit  I  the  brid  |  al.     Beshrew  |  me  much,  |  Emilia,** 

Othdlo,  iii.  4.  150. 

'•*  Is  c6me  I  from  Cse's  j  ar ;  th^rej  fore  h^ar  |  it,  A'utony.'* 

A.  and  C,  l  I.  27>  i.  5.  21.  &c. 
Than  Cl^  |  opatr  |  a,  n6r  |  the  queen  I  of  PtSlimy'* 

lb ).  4.  6. 
A  A 
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"  With    tb^m,  I  the    t«6  |  brave   bein,  |  Wirwkk  |  ud 
jWKkA^"— 3  /&».  VI.  ».  7-  lO- 
Lest  frequenlly  in  the  middle  of  the  line : 


"  C6usin  I  of  Biki  I  it^Aam  ind  \  yon  sige,  |  gtan  b^' 

Ji.  iiL  7.  217. 
"  Liotdne  I  for  A'nleny.  I  Bat  iU  I  the  chirms  I  of  live." 

-<.  OHrf  C.  li.  I.  20- 
"  Did  tliy  [  this  FdrHnbrtu  ;  \  whc^  b^  |  a  seil'd  |  compia 

{,^)0)"—ffamUt,  L  I.  88. 
'•  Thrift,  thrift,  I  ffordho,  [  the  fd  |  neril  |  bik'd  mfali' 

Ji.\.t.  1». 
"  He  give  I  to  Altxdnder;  [    to  Jtilun  I  y  hij  ssilgDei" 
a.  iii.  6.  "■ 
"  Thtiu  ait  I  litmtUiu;  I  or  nlth  I  «r,  tfaod  [  ait  shi" 

H^  Z  *.  3.  !S- 
th  I  of  bisiDESs." 

Encbdrtiu  in  A,  and  C.  has  bnt  one  accent,  wberercr  it  slanib 
in  the  veiie : 

"  Beai  bite  |  fill  rataa  \  17,  p6oi  |  EtuMr  \  bus  did." 

A.  and  C.  It.  9.  9,  St 
"Ofy6ut  I  greatprj  |  decissor,  |  KmgSihBanl\  theThinL" 
J/rn.   K  L  2.  2*8. 
It- may  here  be  remarked  that  great  licence  is  talien  vilh  IIk 
metre  wherever  a  list  of  names  occurs  : 

"  That  Harry  dute  of  HereftBd,  Rainold  lord  Cobham, 
.Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ranuton, 
Sir  Jolia  Nocbery,  Sir  Kolien  Watetton,  and  Frands  Quoint-' 
Rich.  II.  iL  I.  279,  233,  281 
"  The  »piriU 
ml  Shirley,  Stalfoid,  Blunt,  are  in  my  aims." 

I  Hen.  IV.  V.  +  *1 
rsway.  Sir  John  Palslsfie,  in  anch  haste?" 

I  HtH.  VI  iii.  3.  VSi- 
Ite  of  Norfolt,  Walter  Lord  Ferrers." 

Rieh.  m.  v.  S.  "■ 

romweli  of  Winefield,  Lord  Fumival  of  Sheffield" 

Ji.  iv.  7.  IM. 
«Tt  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley."—^,  iv,  %.  10 


WORDS  CONTRACTED  IN  PRONUNCIATION,   3« 

In  the  last  examples,  and  in  some  others,  the  pause  between  two 
names  seems  to  license  either  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  syllable. 

470.  Words  in  which  a  light  vowel  is  preceded  by  a 

heavy  vowel  or  diphthong  are  frequently  contracted,  as  pcwer^ 
jewd,  lower,  doing,  gping,  dying,  playing,  prowisi,  &c 

"The  which  |  no  s6on  |  er  hdd  |  his  pnSw^'xx  |  confirm'd." 

MacbetJ^,  v.  8.  41. 
Comp.  "  And  he  that  routs  most  pigs  and  cows, 

The  f6rm  |  id&b  |  lest  min  |  of  ^toyress." 

Hudib.  ill  3.  357. 
Perhaps 

"  Which  b6th  |  thy  dd  |  ty  6wes  |  and  6ur  |  power  cUims." 

A.  W,  u.  3.  168. 

(This  supposes  "our"  emphasized  by  antithesis,  but  "and  our 
p6w  I  er  ckims"  (Ellis)  may  be  the  correct  scanning.) 

Being— *' Thai  wfth  |  his  pA:  |  emptor  |  y  "shAll"  |  being  p<Lt" 

Cmiol.  iii.  i.  94,  2.  81. 

"  The  s6v  I  ereignt^  |  of  ef  [  ther  Mng  |  so  great." 

R,  ofL,  69. 
This  explains  the  apparent  Alexandrines  : 

"  And  biing  \  but  a  t<Sy  |  that  is  |  no  grief  |  to  give." 

Rich,  III,  ii.  I.  114. 

"  Vrith6ut  I  a  p4raU  |  d,  th^  |  being^  \  mv  stddy." 

Tempest,  L  2.  74. 
Awf^.—^Can  Uy  I  to  bAi  I  for  ^ver:  |  whiles  y6u,  I  </<wi^thus." 

ib,  VL  I.  284. 
Seeing,^**  Or  sieing  |  it  6f  |  such  child  I  ish  friend  |  Un^s." 

Cariol,  ii.  3.  183. 

"  111  in  I  mys^f  |  to  s^,  |  and  in  th^  |  seeing  (11." 

Rick,  II  ii.  I.  94. 

"That  y6u  |  at  sdch  |  times  s/eing\  me  n^  I  ver  sh£U." 

ffamlet,  I  5.  173- 

-ying. — "  And  prSph  \  esjfing  \  with  dc  |  cents  t^r  |  rible." 

Macbeth,  ii.  3.  62. 
This  may  explain 

"  L6ck*d  in  1  her  m6n(u)  [468]  |  ment.  She'd  |  z.pr^ph{eY  I 
syingt6a.r," — A,  and  C,  iv.  14.  120. 

So  with  other  participles,  as 

"  They,  knowing  \  dame  El  |  ean6r*s  |  aspir  |  ing  hiimour.* 

2  Hen,  VI  i.  2.  97. 
A  A  a 
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The  [hytbm  Kcmi  to  demand  that  "  coward "  ihoald  be  a  quasi- 
monotyllable  in 

"  Wrong  right,  I  base  ndble,  |  old  joun^  |  eaward  val  |  iant-' 
T.  A.  It.  I,  2a 
"Noble"  a  monosyllable.     (See  465.) 

"  VA  are  |  ihey  piss  |  ing  etaardfy.  \  But  I'  |  beseech  you." 
Coral.  L  I.  207. 

471.  The  plural  and  pAaseBsiTe  cases  of  nonns  in  which 
the  ringalar  ends  in  s,  se,  as,  ce,  and  ge,  <u«  fieqnently 

written,  and  still  more  frequently  prononnced,  without  the  additianal 
syllable : 

"  A's  the  I  dead  eir  \  aaia  6t  \  onbiir  |  ied  diAl" 

Carini.  ill  3.  122. 
"  ThiDking  I  sp^  |  his  i^  ]  viai  t<Sok  I  fiom  ydu." 

Ji.  iL  2.  2S1. 
"Their  t^nte  \  are  [FoL  ric]  shut."— ^fa^rielA,  v.  I.  29. 
"My  lAiK  I  are  stepped." — Sunn.  liz. 
"  These  vAvj."—Daniei. 
"Ill  US  I  him;  hi  I  is  hid  I  at  ZA«- 1  Mt'  ci\l" 

R.amty.m.  2.  141. 
"  Great  kings  of  France  and  England  I   That  I  have  labovret^ 
Yonr  mMit  |  itUss  |  on  b6th  I  parts  b&t  I  can  witness." 

Jfat.  K  V.  2.  28. 
"  Place"  is  probably  used  for  "places"  in 

"  The    fr^  I  springs,    brine-  |  pits,    bir  |  ren   /^dce  \  anc 
Rrtile."— 7im/«C,  L  2.  SS8. 
"  These  two  |  AnilJiA  \  olils  [Folio],  |  these  two  I  so  like." 

C.  o/E.  V.  I.  S67. 
"Are  there  Ai/an«/"—A/;  of  V.  Iv.  1.  255. 
"  (Here)  have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than    6th  |  er    pHn  ]  cesi    [FolLo]    cin  |  that    hive  |  mor^ 
dme."— Tim/.  L  2.  173. 

w  back  at  mine  hoilat  door." 

K.  y.  (L  I.  289  (Folio). 
when  th^  |  did  hear  I  of  CIdr  I  enrf  (Folio) 
-Rk'i.  III.  ii.  I.  137,  lii.  1.  144. 
It  sounded  {horse  is  the  old  plural)  in 
horsa  (a  thing  most  strange  and  certain)." 

Macbilh,  u.  4.  14. 
trses,  and  whawj  empties  them." 

Rick.  n.  iL  2.  ISO. 
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Elven  after  ge  the  s  was  often  suppressed,  even  where  printed. 

Thus: 

•*  How  many  ways  shall  Carthag^s  glory  grow  !" 

Surrey's  j^ntid  IV,  (Walker). 

But  often  the  s  was  not  written.     So 

**  In  violating  marriage  sacred  law." 

Edward  III.  (1597  A.D.)  (Lamb.) 

The  5  is  perhaps  not  pronounced  in 

"Conj^ct  I  (u)ral ///Jrr  |  iagi\^s)\  mik  |  ingpdrt  |  ies strong." 

Coriol  i;  I.  198. 
'*  Are  brd  |  zen  im  \  ages  6(  \  canon  (491)  |  iz'd  siints." 

2  I^en.  VI  i.  3.  68. 

"  The  im  \ages  6i\  revolt  |  and  fl^  |  ing  6fr!" 

Lear,  ii.  4.  91. 

"  O'fr  with  I  his  s<Sn  I  Georges  \ihd,"—Rich,  III  v.  3.  Zii, 

**  Letters  I  should  n6t  |  be  kn6wn,  |  ric/ies  p6v  |  ert^.'* 

Tempest^  ii.  I.  150. 

Tliis  may  perhaps  explain  the  apparent  Alexandrines  : 

**  I  prom  I  is'd  y6u  |  rjedrdss  |  of  th^se  |  same  grUvances." 

2  Hen,  IV.  iv.  2.  113. 

**  This  da  I  ty  in  I  my  b6s  |  om  tw^n  |  ty  c6nsciences." 

Temp.  ii.  I.  278. 

"And  straight  |  discldim  |  their   t6ngues  ?  |   WM>t  are  |  your 
6fficesr— Coriol.  iii.  I.  85. 

"  Popil  I  ius  L^  I  na  speaks  |  not  6f  |  our  ptlr  \  poses. ^^ 

y,  C,  iil  I.  23. 
**  She  l^v  I  ellM  4t  |  our  pilr  \  poses,  dnd  |  being  (470)  r6yal," 

A.  and  C.  v.  2.  339. 

(or  **  I  our  pdrpose{s)y  \  and  b^  |  ing  r6yal.") 

'*  A  thing  I  most  bni  |  tish,  I'  |  enddwed  |  ^y pilrposes,** 

Tempest,  i,  2.  857. 

"  Nor  wh^  I  f^tptirposes  j  return.  |  Beseech  |  your  highness." 

Cymb,  iv.  3.  16. 
''  As  blanks,  j  benJvo  \  lences  dnd  |  I  w6t  |  not  what" 

Rich,  II  ii.  I.  250. 
*•  My  skv  I  ices  which  |  I  have  fve)  d6ne  |  the  Sign  |  ior^." 

OtheUo,  i.  2.  18. 

*•  These  pipes  |  and  th&e  |  conviy  \  ances  6f  |  our  bl6od." 

Coriol,  V.  I.  hi, 
♦•  Pfofisses  I  to  persudde  |  the  king  |  his  s6n*s  |  alive." 

Temp.  ii.  x.  23C. 
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Either  "  whom  I "  is  a  detached  foot  (499]  or  i  is  1 


472,  Ed  following  d  or  t  is  often  sot  \ 
elision  is  very  old :  see  341,  342),  and,  w 
often  not  pronounced. 

"  I  hid  I  not  quota/  him.  |  I  Hs^A  \  he  did 

"  R^.     That  tenda/  (Globe,   'tend')  |  ujxSn 

Glmi.  I  kn6w  I  not,  madam." — L^r,  ii.  I. 

"  Since  not  I  to  b<<  |  avbtdn/  |  it  ^Is  f  on  m< 

"  But  jdst  I  ly  ^  I  yon  hive  |  excM^/  |  all 

A.  \ 

"  For  tr&is  \oa.hj\  cutal  In  \  our  Ute  |  kir 

I  //en 

"  And  so,  I  rivets/  |  vrith  faith  |  unt6  (457)  [ 

M.  q 

"  Be  soon  I  collect  I  ai  and  all  {  things  tbAat 

He. 

"  I's  to  I  be  frightaf  |  out  of  Ihx  :  |  and  bj 

■'  Was  dpt  j  ly  liUed  \  and  nit  |  (u)rally  |  per 

T.  „/. 

"  Is  now  I  Qon-iijUd:  ]  but  n6w  |  I  wis  |  tht 

M.  oj 

"  Which  r  I  mistnista/  |  not :  fire  |  well  there 

M.  Aa 

"  AU  tat  I  av6ld^  |  is  the  ddom  |  of  dest  I  ii 

RiiL  . 

but  here  "destiny"  (467)  may  be  a  dissyllable,  and  • 

[Kirent  Alexandrine : 

'ct  I  ing  wi5rld  \  ly  Aids  |  all  t 


n  I  nli  I  tion.  Whit  |  \sgT 
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••  To  lib  I  eatpA- 1  ienoed  tdngue  \\y^  IH  it\  please  b6th." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  i.  .3.  68. 
"  You  are  a  |  young  hunt  |  sman.  Mar  |  cus :  let  it  alone." 

T,  A.  iv.  2.  101. 
"  You  s<5e  I  is  kfll'd  |  in  him  :  |  and^/  «^  |  is  danger." 

Lear^  iv.  7.  79. 
So  perhaps  <'  Of  ^  |  cell^nt  |  dissemb  |  ling ;  dnd  |  i^  t/  16ok." 

A,  and  C.  i.  3.  79. 

But  more  probably,  "  dissembling ;  |  and  l^t  |  it  16ok." 

473.  Est  in  superlatives  is  often  pronounced  st  after 

dentals  and  liquids.  A  similar  euphonic  contraction  with  respect 
to  est  in  verbs  is  found  in  E.  E.     Thus  "  bindest "  becomes  *  *  binst," 
"  eatest "  becomes  "  est."  Our  "  best "  is  a  contraction  for  "  bet-est." 
"Tw6  of  I  the  sweet'j/  i  compdn  |  ions  fn  |  the  w6rld." 

Cymb,  V.  5.  349. 

'*  At  your  |  kindest  leisure."— JJfof &!/>!,  ii.  I.  24. 
"  The  stim'st  \  good  nfght."— /^.  ii.  2.  4. 
"  Secret' St:' ^Ib.  iii.  4.  126. 

'*  This  is  I  thy  ild!st  \  son's  s6n."— iT.  J,  ii.  I.  177. 
So  Temp,  v.  i.  186. 

"  Since  death  |  of  m^  |  dearest  m6th  |  a.^—Cymb.  iv.2.190. 
*'  The  I6y  \  aTst  hiis  |  band  th4t  |  did  e'er  |  plight  troth." 

lb.  i.  I.  96. 

A.  W.  U.  I.  163,  ''greafst."  "Thejw^/V/,  dear^st."^lV.  T. 
ni.  2.  202.  *'  Near'stJ'^Macb,  iii.  i.  118.  '' UnpUasanest.^- 
M.ofV,  ui.  2.  254.  "Strongest:'— Rich.  II.  iii.  3.  201.  '*Shorfst." 
^Ib,  V.  I.  80.  *'  Common' st^'-^Ib.  v.  3.  17.  '* FaithfulVst:'— 
T.  N.  V.  I.  117. 

This  lasted  past  the  Elizabethan  period. 

"  Know  there  are  rhymes  which  fresh  and  fresh  apply'd 
Will  cure  the  arrant' st  puppy  of  his  pride." 

Pope,  Imit.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  60. 

The  Folio  reads  "  stroakst,"  and  "  made  "  in 

**  Thou  strSakedst  \  me  and  |  modest  much  |  of  me,  |  would  si 
give  mtJ"^Tempest,  i.  2.  333. 

But  the  accent  on  *' and  "  is  harsh.     Perhaps  "and  m4  |  dest." 

VARIABLE    SYLLABLES. 

474.  Ed  final  is  often  mute  and  sonant  in  the  same 

line.   Just  as  one  superlative  inflection  ^est  does  duty  for  two  closely 
connected  adjectives  (39S) : 


i 
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"  The  genecooE  and  gravu^  citizens." — M.  fer  M.  iv,  6.  \%. 
tiA  the  adverbial  inflection  ly  doe*  duty  for  two  adverbs  (397) : 
"  And  sbe  will  apeak  most  bitter^ and  strange." 

M./i>r  M.  y.  I.  M, 
■o,  when  tiro  participles  ending  in  -ed  are  closely  conaected  by 
"  and,"  Ibe  ed  in  one  is  often  omitted  in  pronunciation. 

"Di^d,  !  di^hi  \td,  Ux.\  ed,  mirt  lyr'd,  killed." 

R.  and  J.  iv,  5.  JB. 
"  We  have  with  1  a  Hon  I  en'd  and  I  /rntrfr  I  id  diiSice." 

M.forM.  i.  1.  Sa, 
"  To  this  I  unliol^d  \  for,  i/b  |  /raUr  I  irf  pomp." 

K.  y.  iL  I.  660, 
In  the  following  the  -«/ionant  precedes  : 

"  That  w&e  |  tmbitt  \  aiiid  \  and  Hnk'd  I  in  KAit. " 

K.  J.  iv.  2.  200. 
"We  ix\imprhs\^  ind\tngig'd\to  fight." 

I  Hm.  IV.  L  r.  21. 
"  For  thli  [  they  h4vc  |  engr6ss  \  id  ind  |  pil'd  up." 

iHm.  IV.  n.  5.71. 
"  Thau  eking  \  ed  ind  [  self-civ  \  er'd  thing,  |  for  shime." 
Ltar,  iv.  2.  «i. 
At  the  end  of  a  line  tJ  is  often  sounded  after  er  : 

"  Which  his  I  heU-gov  I  eni'd  4rm  I  hath  iilte  \  herf/r 

RUk.  Ill  ,2.n 

See  y.  C.  ii.  I.  208 ;  iii.  i.  17 ;  iii.  a.  7,  10 ;  iv.  i.  47;  v.  1.  1. 
So  Rich.  in.  iii.  7. 136  ;  iv.  3.  17  ;  v.  3.  292  ;  M.N.D.m,^.  18, 
&c  This  peibaps  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  "  er"  final  it 
itself  (478)  has  a  lengthened  sound  approaching  to  a  dissyllable; 

Ed  is  veiy  frequently  pronounced  in  the  participles  of  words 
ending  in j^,  "glori^,"&c. 

"Most  piit\rifi\ed  core,  |  so  fair  |  without." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  v.  9, 1. 
"  My  mM  \i^\ed  spirit.  I  Now  bid  (  me  rin." 

y.  C.  ii.  I.  8Si 
""'     '     I  [  and  ill  I  that  hive  (  miicJrr  I  i/d." 

Rich.  III.  V.  1.  i. 
ich  I  and  E'ng  ]  iish  thfre  I  misidr  j  riJd." 

M.o/V.a.%.W. 
ae  I  too  lig  ]  to  s^  [  him  iii  \  riid."--Ib.  iL  i.  90. 
other  Elizabethan  authors.  Also  when  precedol 
\ed,"  "con(lrpw«/,"&c,  and  in  "fr^lowed:  " 
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As  th^y  I  us  t6  I  our  trdnch  |  ^f6U  |  mvidJ'* 

Coriol.  I  4.  42. 
On  the  other  hand,  -a/  is  mute  in 

*'  By  YihiX  I  by-paths  |  and  in  [  direct  |  crooJI^ii  yrkys.** 

2  ffm.  IV.  iv.  5.  185. 

In     "  Warder,  We  do  |  no  6th  |  erwise  |  than  w^  |  are  wilVcL 
Glou,  Who    will  I  ed   y6u  ?  |   Or    whose  |  will    st^ds  | 
but  mine," — i  Hen,  VI.  i.  3.  11. 

It  would  seem  that  the  latter  "willed"  is  the  more  emphatic  of  the 
two,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  in  many  cases  where  two 
participles  are  connect^,  the  more  emphatic  has  ed  sonant.  Thus 
the  former  "banished"  is  the  more  emphatic  of  the  two  in 

"Hence  bdn  \  ishid  \  is  banish' d  from  |  the  w6rld." 

R.  and  J.  iil  3.  19. 

475.  A  word  repeated  twice  in  a  verse  often  receives 
two  accents  the  first  time,  and  one  accent  the  second, 
when  it  is  less  emphatic  the  second  time  than  the  first. 
Or  the  word  may  occupy  the  whole  of  a  foot  the  first 
time,  and  only  part  of  a  foot  the  second.   Thus  in 

^'Fdre  (480)  |  well,  gen  |  tie  mis  |  tress :  fdre  \  well,  Nin." 

M.  W.  of  W.  ill.  4.  97. 

''Fdre  (480)  I  well,  g^n  |  tie  cous  |  in.     Coz,  \farew^l." 

K.  J.  iii.  3.  17. 

"  Of  great  I  est  just  |  ice.     Wri  \  te  (484),  write,  \  Rindldo." 

A.  W.  iil  4.  29. 

"These  vi  \  olifit  \  desires  |  have  vio  \  lent  ends." 

R.  and  J.  ii.  6.  9, 

"With  her  |  that  hdt  \  eth  th^e  |  and  hdtes  \  us  all." 

2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4.  52. 
Here  the  emphasis  is  on  "ends"  and  "us  alL" 

"  Duke.  StUl  (486)  I  so  cru  I  el  ? 

Olvu.  Still  I  so  con  I  stant,  lord."—?:  N.  v.  I.  118. 

"  Com.  Kndw  (484),  |  I  prily  |  you. 

Coriol.  V  I  '11  kniw  \  no  further."— C<7r«a^  iil  3.  87. 

''Diso  I  laU,  dis  I  olate,  wiU  I  I  hence  I  and  die." 

Rich.  II.  \.  2.  73. 

The  former  "Antony"  is  the  more  emphatic  in 

"  But  w^re  |  I  Bnitus 
Ai;d  Brd  I  tus  A'n  I  $onf,  J  th^re  were  |  an  A'ntony.** 

7.  C.  iil  2.  281. 
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So,  perhapi,  the  more  emphatic  verb  has  the  loiter  fonn  id 
"He  rdm  \ilh  up  |  himself  |  and  makn- 1  a.  p^uae." 

R.  ofL.  54". 
This  is  often  the  case  with  diphthongjc  monosyliables.     See  4S4. 
Compare 

"  Nitti  I  it  kWj  I  nelh,  nivi  \  it  r^  I  elh  Qste." 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  1537. 

476.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ths  word  increases  in 
emphasis,  tiie  converse  takes  place. 

"And  Ut  I  th;  bl<5ws,  I  diiAly  I  nditih  \  (lyAt." 

Rich.  II.  i.  3.  80. 
"  Virg.  O,  hiavtns,  \  O,  h&B)  \  ms. 
Coriol  "'- 

"Wis  it  I  his  sf4rU  \\tj  s^r\ 

"  And  with  I  her  AfrrcB  j  axe,  h^r  |  tall/rfr  I  sonige." 

M.N.D.m.i.m. 
■Mir  j  mfc, 
111." 
Co™>/.  iiL  i.'lBa 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  verse  Mardus  has  but  one  accent,  as  a  nJc 
But  here  it  is  unuinally  eropbasiied. 

"And  wWr  I  he  run  I  or  fl*  I  Ihey  kn6w  [  not  whithtrr 
V.  and  A.  304. 
"King.  Be  pit  I  ient,  shA  \  le  queen,  |  and  I'  |  will  slay. 
Quetn.  Wh6  can    be  jsc£/    iAi/  |  in  (h^se  |  extremes." 

"  Yiild,  my  liird  1  protect  I  ot,yl\  ild.  Winch  )  ester." 

"  atiaau.   Yield,  Mir  |  dus,  yl  I  dd. 
Mm.  Hi  I  ar  (480)  mi,  I  one  wori 

Coriel.  liL  I,  21S. 
1  b<Sr  I  n  (48s}  di  \  -uii,  in  |  whose  niwn." 
Tan/Kst,  iv.  I.  IS8. 
"You  heavens  Kll),  | 
idt  I  uni'.r,  Ai(  I  Unit  1 1  nfed." 

,  Latr,  a  4-  2"- 

as  a  trisyllable  by  the  orEhoepists  of  1I1' 
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'*  Being  hid,  I  to  tri  |  umph  bi  \  ing  (on  the  o^r  hand) 
lacked,  I  to  h6pe." — Sonn,  52.  '^ 

Similarly  "  Whkh  irt  |  my  niat'st  \  and  diar  \est  ivi\  em^." 

I  Hen,  IV.  iiL  2,  123. 

On  the  odier  hand,  perhaps,  "sire,"  and  not  ''c6wards,"  is  a 
dissyllable  in 

"  Cowards  fa  |  ther  c6wards,  |  and  bise  |  things  H  \  re  base." 

Cymb,  iv.  2.  26. 

So,  perhaps,   "Panting  |  he  li«r  |  and  breath  |  ethixi\  her  fdce." 

kI  and  a,  62. 
Here  **lies"  is  unemphatic,  "breatheth"  emphatic. 

For  diphthongic  monosyllables  see  484. 

The  same  variation  is  found  in  modem  poetry.  In  the  following 
line  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  antithetical  proportion  in  which  the  two 
middle  terms  are  emphatic,  while  the  extremes  are  unemphatic  : 

"  Tower ht  \  yond  tSw  \  er,  spi\rehi\  yond jp//r^." — Tennyson. 

LENGTHENING  OF  WORDS. 

477.  R,  and  liquids  in  dissyllables,  are  frequently  pro- 
nounced as  though  an  extra  vowel  were  introduced  between  thcFi 
and  the  preceding  consonant : 

"The  pdrts  |  and  grd  |  ces  of  |  the  wr&  |  t^l^r." 

A,  K  L.  ii.  2.  13 

"In  sec  I  ond  dec  |  ent  6i \  his  6rd  |  (/)nince." 

Hen,  K  ii.  4.  126. 

The  Folio  inserts  i  here,  and  e,  lb.  iii.  Prologue,  26.  In  the 
latter  passage  the  word  is  a  dissyllable. 

"If  y6u  I  will  tar  I  ry,  h6  |  ly  pilg  |  (^)rim."— ^.  W  iii.  5.43. 

"  While  sh^  I  did  cdU  I  me  rds  I  cal  fid  |  d(^)ler." 

T.  ofSh,  ii.  I.  158. 

"The  Ufe  I  of  him.  |  Kn6w'st  thou  |  this  c6un  |  t(^)r^ ?" 

T,  N  i.  2.  21.     So  Corid,  i.  9. 17 ;  2  Hen,  VL  i.  I.  206. 

"  And  th^  I  two  Dr6m  I  ios,  6ne  |  in  semb  |  (<?)14nce." 

C,  ofE,  V.  I.  858  \  T,  G.  of  V,  i.  3.  84. 

"  You,  the  I  great  toe  |  of  this  |  ass^mb  1 1(/)^." 

Coriol  I  X.  15S 

"  Cor,  Be  thus  I  to  th^m.  | 
Patr,  You  do  |  the  no  |  bWl^r."— 7J.  iii.  2.  6. 


"  Edm,  Sir,  you  |  speak  n6  |  b(^)l^.  | 
Reg,  ynxf  is  I  this  r&son'd  ?  *'— Z<»r,  v.  i. 


2d. 
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(?)     •■  Go  lat ch  I  like  nd  [  b(^)Ii<s,  |  like  nd  |  ble  iiibjecls." 

^.  tf/7-.  ii.4.  BO. 
The  t  is  Mtoally  inserted  in  tbe  Folio  of  Tittit  Andreniaa  io 
"brethren:" 

"Give  Md  I  das  b£r  I  iai  with  I  hii  brAh  f  nbu" 

T.  A.  I  I.  «7. 
And  this  is  by  derivation  the  correct  fenn,  ualso  is  "childcren." 
"  These  ire  |  the  pir  |  ents  6r  |  these  chQ  |  d(<r}ren." 

C.  <^E.  V.  I.  8B0, 
"  I  gi.  I   Write  to  I  me  vir  I  J  sh<Srt  |  (f)!^." 

Rkk.  III.  iv.  4.  *28. 
"A  rot  I  ten  cise  I  abides  I  no  hind  I  («)liDg." 

iHen.  IV.  iv.  1.  IGl. 
"  The  friends  I  of  France  I  our  shrduds  I  and  tick  I  (;)liiig^  " 

3  £■«.  r/.  V.4.  IS. 

"Than  B-il  |  ingbnike's  |  return  ]  to  Fng  |  MUnd." 

Rich.  II.  iv.  I.  17. 
"  K'dA  m^an  |  to  mike  |  her  qui^en  |  of  E'ng  [  (c)14nd." 

Rkh.  III.  iv.  4.  263. 
.    SoinE,  E.  "Engslmd." 

"  To  W  I  in  in  I  ger  Is  I  imp!  ]  et/ ; 
But  who  I  is  mio  I  that  is  1  not  in  I  drtiy?" 

T.  o/A.  m.  5.  66. 
in  which  last  passage  the  rhyme  indicates  that  angry  most  be  pro- 
noanced  as  a  trisyllable. 

"  And  strength  |  by  Ump  |  ing  swiy  |  disi  |  b(«)lW."— Awn.  66. 
So  also  in  tbe  middle  of  lines — 


This  is  common  in  Hen,  VI.,  but  not  I  think  in  the  other  plays— 
not  for  instance  in  Rith.  II. 

"That  cniaks  |  the  fi  !  Ul  Ai  |  tWrince  |  of  Diincan," 

Macbeth,  i.  5.  40. 
"  Cirries  I  no  fS  I  vour  In't  |  but  Wrt  |  Mrim'K." 

A.W.Li.  fl*. 
i  I  I  you  jilgg  1  {e)\it !  |  yott  can  |  ker  bldssom." 

M.  N.  D.m.3.  282. 
m6nst  I  (c)rdus.  |  li  |  go,  whd  |  b^n  it?" 


leatgthening  of  words. 
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«'B^iiig  I  so  fnis  I  t(if)dUe.  |  T^U  him  |  he  m(Scks." 

A,  and  C,  v.  1.  % 

"  Lord  D6ug  |  {e)\&s,  \  go  y6u  |  and  t^  |  him  s6." 

I  -«!»/.  IV.  V.  2.  83. 
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Grioe  and  |  rem^m  |  b(^)rdnce  |  be  t6  |  you  b6th.*' 

^  T.  iv.  4.  76. 

''Of  quick  I  cross  light  |  (^)ning?  |  To  wdtch,  |  poor  p^rdu.** 

ZJear^  iv.  7.  85. 

"Thou  kill'st  I  thy  mist  |  Mr^ss :  |  but  well  |  and  free." 

A.  and  C.  iL  5.  27. 

"To  tdunt  I  at  sIAck  |  (^)ness.  |  Canid  |  ius  w^." 

lb.  iii.  7.  28. 

So  also  probably  "sec(<)ret,"  "monst(^)rous**  {Macbeth^  iil  6.  8), 
"nob^ly,"  "wit(^)negs,"  T.  G.ofV.  iv.  2. 110,  and  even"cap(i)tains" 
/(French  "capitaine :"  Macbeth^  I  2.  34,  3  Hm.  VI.  iv.  7.  80,  and 
perhaps  Othdh^  i.  2.  58). 

Spenser  inserts  the  e  in  some  of  these  words,  as  "hand^liiig,*' 
F,  Q.  i.  8.  28 ;  "ent^rance,"  id.  84. 

478.  £r  final  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  pronounced  with  a 
kind  of  "  burr,"  which  produced  the  effect  of  an  additional  syllable ; 
just  as  "Sirrah"  is  another  and  more  vehement  form  of  "Sir." 
Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  following  lines,  some  of  which  may  bt 
explained  by  505-10^  but  not  all : 

"  Cin-n.  We'll  teach  |  you 

ITfn^.  Sir,  I  Tm  I  too  61d  J  to  l&m. 

L€ar,  il  2.  185. 
(But?"!' am.")     . 

"  L^ds  the  I  tongue  v6ws ;  |  these  bU  |  zes  diugh  |  t/r." 

HanUd,  L  3.  117 
**  And  th^re  |  up<Sn,  |  give  me  |  your  ddugh  \  Ur." 

Hen.  V.  V.  2.  475. 
**Bru.  Spread  fur  |  M^.  | 
Menen.  One  w6  |  rd  (485)  m6re,  |  one  word/ 

Coriol.  iii.  I.  31 1. 
*•  Like  a  |  ripe  sis  |  /^.*  |  the  w6m  (  an  low." 

A.  K  L.  iv.  3.  88. 
"Of  <Sur  I  dear  s^nls.  |  Meantime,  |  sweet  sis  |  /^." 

T.  N.  V.  I.  893. 
"  I  prdy  I  you,  uncle  (465),  |  ^Yt  me  |  this  dag  |  gh-." 

Rich,  III.  iii  I.  110. 
•*  A  br6th  ]  er*s  mur  |  <^.  |  Pray  can  |  I  n6t" 

Hamlet^  iil  3.  88w 
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"Frighted  |  each  ith  |  ir.  \  Wh^  should  [  he  fdUow?" 

A.  and  C.  iU.  I}.  6. 
"And  *l>  I  to  Aims,  I  victjr  [ioosfl  XlUr." 

2  Hen.  VI.  V.  I.  211. 
"To  cjue.  1  Wait  thdn  I  ordiin'd,  I  dear  a  [  thh-f" 

lb.  V.  2.  *6. 
■'  Ctrn.  WWre  hi«  ]  thoo  Wnt  |  the  king?  | 
Ghmc.  To  Ji<  I  vfr."—Ltar,  iiL  7.  £1. 

"  WiU  I'  I  fint  wdili.  I  H^'s  for  |  his  mis  |  tfr."—Cymb.  L  5.  28. 
"  Liar.  Thin  the  1  sea-miJns  I  tfr.  ) 
Alt.  Pciy,  rir,  j  be  pitienL "— Ziur,  L  4.  383. 

Bat  perhaps  "patient"  may  have  two  accents.     In  that  case  "  ter" 
is  a  pause-extia  syllable. 
In  the  two  folloviog  lines  i  follow*  the  r : 

"  To  spUSc  I  of  h6r  ]  rin,  [  he  cdmes  I  before  me." 

ffamU,  iL  t.  84. 
"Pijbliiu,  I  how  ndw  ?  I  How  n6w,  |  my  mis  ytirtf 

T.  A.  iv.  J.  SB ;  and  perhaps  MaebtO,  iii  4,  138. 
"And  gire  |  ham  hilf:  |  and  for  |  thy  vlg  [  iur." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  a  t  272. 
"  Tfll  roe,  !  how  fires  I  onr  Wv  I  ing  naiSth  I  irt" 

Rich.  III.  f.  3.  83. 
"  Caa.  Good  night,  |  my  )ArA.  \ 
BniL  Good  night,  |  good  btdth  [  /r." 

y.  C.  IT.  3.  237. 
"He  whiW  I  my  Eith  |  er  nimed?  |  Your  E'd  |  gir." 

Lear,  IL  I.  M. 
(?  •'«di,^)\midt     y<n/ 1  r  (480)  E'dgat.") 

"Ill  fiil  I  low  y6u  I  and  t.IU  I  what  in  [  tw/r." 

3  Hat.  VL  Iv.  3.  56. 
"  I  \m!K  ilx  I  ty  sill :  I  Ceb'sbi  |  none  bit  |  Ur." 

A.  and  C.  iiL  7.  CO 
"This  wo6d  I  en  sli  I  rery,  thin  |  to  sdff  |  ir." 

Temp.  iii.  I.  82. 
atural  b'jir  on  r  influences  the  spelling.  In 
:  (Early  English  Text  Society,  Ed.  Morris)  we 
com,"  "boren"  for  "bom."  Thus  the  E,  E. 
ihomgh"  by  early  writers,  and  hence  even  by 

re»61t  I  ing  N6r  |  mirns  thi  \  nwrf  thee." 

a  Hen.  VL  iv.  i   87. 
I,  6;   Coriel.  T.  3.  US. 


^^ 
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In  the  following  difficalt  lines  it  may  be  that  r  introduces  an 
extra  syllable : 

"  Vmamj  \  in  ran  |  som  ind  \  free  /rf  |  rd(fn 
AJtc  of  I  two  h6u  I  ses,  14w  |  ful  m/\  rcf." 

M.firrM.il  4.  Ill,  112. 

It  would  of  course  save  trouble  to  read  "  ignominy,"  against  iii9 
Polio.     But  compare 

"  Thy  /£r  I  ffom^  (Fol.)  |  sleep  with  |  thee  in  |  thy  giive." 

I  Nm,  IV.  V.  4.  100 
"  Hence,  br6k  |  er  Uck  |  ey !    Vg  \  nom^  \  and  shime." 

TV.  and  Cr,  v.  10.  88 

and  in  T,  A,  iv.  2.  115  (where  the  Folio  reads  "ignominy*')  the  > 
is  slurred. 

"No  mdn  |  knows  whither.  |   I  cr^  |  thee  iw/|  ref,*' 

Rich.  Ill  iv.  4.  511 

"It  is  I  my  s6n,  I  young  H4r  |  ry  iV|  rcf." 

Rich.  II  il  3.  21. 

"Thon,  Rich  |  ard,  shilt  |  to  the  diike  |  of  Ndr  \f6lk:' 

3  Hen.  VI,  i.  2.  88. 

So  we  sometimes  find  the  old  comparative  ''near ''  for  the  modem 


♦'nearer.** 


M 


Better  I  fiur  6ff  I  than  n^  |  be  n^'er  |  the  n/ar,** 

Rich.  II,  v.  I.  88. 
"The  nhr\m  bl6od  | 
The  B&ur  |  er  h\6oAy,"'—Macbdh,  il  3.  146. 

Nor  mar  nor  farther  off.  .  .  than  this  weak  arm." 

Ric/t,  II,  ill  2.  64b 
And  "for"  for  "farther,"  the  old  "ferror." 

"/Jfr  than  |  Deucd  |  lion  6fr."— Jr.  T.  iv.  4.  442. 


<« 


479.  The  termination  "  ion  "  is  frequently  pronounced  as  twc 
syllables  at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  1  is  also  sometimes  pronounced 
as  a  distinct  syllable  in  soldier,  courtier ,  marriage,  conscienccy  particu, 
&c  ;  less  frequently  the  e  in  surgeon,  vengeaiuCf  pageant^  creature^ 
pleasure^  and  treasure. 

The  cases  in  which  ion  is  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a  line  are 
rare.     I  have  only  been  able  to  collect  the  following  : 

"With  6b  I  serva  |  tidn  \  the  which  |  he  vents." 

A.  Y.  L.  ii.  7.  41. 


'A 
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Of  Hdm  I  let's  tdms  |  formd  \H6n:\90  d^  it/' 

Hamlet^  ii.  2.  5. 

"  Be  ch63en  |  with  pr6  |  daind  |  H6ns  \  to-diy." 

T,  A.\.  I.  190. 

Gill,  1621,  always  writes  "ti-on''  as  two  syllables.  But  there  is 
some  danger  in  taking  the  books  of  orthoepists  as  criteria  of  popular 
pronunciation.  They  are  too  apt  to  set  down,  not  what  is,  but 
what  ought  to  be.  The  Shakespearian  usage  will  perhaps  be 
found  a  better  guide. 

TiSn,  when  preceded  by  r,  is  more  frequently  prolonged,  perhaps 
because  the  c  more  readily  attracts  the  t  to  itself,  and  leaves  ami 
uninfluenced  by  the  /. 

'* It  w^re  I  an  h6n  I  est  ixX\i6n\  to  s£y  so." 

Othello,  ii.  3.  146 ;  TV.  and  Cr.  i.  3.  840. 

*'  Her  sw^t  |  perf(^a  |  i6ns  \  with  6ne  |  self  king." 

T.  N:  L  I.  39. 

« Yet  h&ve  |  I  fi(^rce  |  t^ict  |  1^^  |  and  think." 

A.  andC:  L  5.  17. 

"  With  s6re  |  district  |  iSn  \  what  V  \  have  d6nc." 

Hamlet,  v.  2.  241. 

"  To  lis  I  in  odr  |  el^ct  |  iSn  \  this  dAy."— Z  A,  i.  I.  285. 

In     "  That  shdll  I  make  ins  |  wer  t6  |  such  qu^t  |  i^tts. 
It  is  en6ugh.  I  I'll  th(nk  I  upon  I  the  qudst  |  iSns^ 

2  Hen.  VL  i.  2.  80,  82. 

it  seems  unlikely  that  "questions"  is  to  be  differently  scanned  in 
two  lines  so  close  together.  And  possibly,  "it  is  (it's)  en6ugli,"  is 
one  foot  Still,  if  "  questions"  in  the  second  verse  be  regarded  as 
an  unemphatic  (475)  repetition,  it  might  be  scanned : 

"It  (s  I  en6ugh.  |  Til  think  |  up<Sn  |  the  qu^tions.** 
The  Globe  has 

"  J6in'd  in  |  commlss  \  ion  with  him ;  |  but  either  (466)  | 
Had  b6nie  |]  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  II  had  left  it  solely.^'— C<7r«?/.  iv.  6.  14. 

But  better  arrange  as  marked  above,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  laying 
two  accents  on  "  commission."  So  Folio — ^which,  however,  is  not  of 
much  weight  as  regards  arrangement 
/  is  pronounced  in  "business"  in 

"To  s^e  I  this  btis  \  iniss,  \   To-m6r  |  row  ndxt." 

Rich,  II.  ii.  I.  217 ;  Rich,  III.  ii.  2.  144 ;  M.  of  VL  ir. 
I.  127 ;  Coriol.  v.  3.  4. 
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"  DiYin  I  est  rr/ 1  attire,  \  Astrse'  |  a's  dAughter." 

I  Hen,  VL  i.  6.  4. 
So  probably 

"  Than  th<5se  |  two  cri  \  a^res,  \   Which  is  |  Sebistian  ?  "  ' 

T,  N  V.  I.  231. 
'*  But  h^*s  I  a  tried  |  and  \kl  \  iant  s(fld  |  i^."^y,  C.  iv.  i.  28. 
"  Your  sis  I  ter  is  |  the  b^t  |  tcr  s^fi  |  dih-y—Lear,  iv.  5.  3. 
"Miking  |  them  w6m  |  en  6f  |  good  cdrr  \  idge." 

E.  and  J,  i.  4.  94. 
"Mdrri  \age  {&\2i  mAt  |  ter  6fJ  more  w6r  |  th." 

I  Hen.  VI.  V.  5.  56,  v.  1.  21. 
To  w6o  I  a  miid  |  in  wAy  |  of  mdrr  \  idge." 

M.  o/V.u.^  13. 
''While!'  I  thyiw  I  «i  I  ^i^ch^ks  |  doc6y.'* 

M.  N.  D.  iv.  I.  2. 
"Young,  vdl  I  idniy  \  wise,  and,  |  no  d6ubt,  |  right  r6yal." 

Ekh.  III.  I  I.  246;  Tempest,  iil  2.  27. 
*•  With  th'  dn  I  r/;^/  I  of  wdr  |  on  6ur  |  proceedings."      ' 

Lear,  v.  I.  82. 

"You    have    d6ne  |  our    pU\  asiires  I  much    grice,  I  fai* 
Iddies."— Z  e/^^.  i.  2.  161. 

So        "  TAke  her  |  and  dse  |  her  At  |  your///  |  astire.*' 

B.  and  F.  (Walker). 
"  We'll  l<5ave  |  and  think  |  it  is  |  her/// 1  asiire^'—Ib. 
"  But  'tis  I  my  lord  |  th'  Assist  |  ant's/// 1  astire.*'—I6. 
" He  dAre  |  not  s^e  |  you.     A't  |  his///  |  oidre'^—Ib. 

"  Y6u  shall  I  have  rAnsom.  |  L^t  me  |  have  siir  \ge6ns." 

Lear,  iv.  6.  196. 
.    "  If  6n  I  ly  to  g6  I '  (484)  wArm  |  -wextgSrg  \  e6us.** 

lb.  ii.  4.  271. 
"Your  mind  |  is  t6ss  |  ing  on  |  the  6  \  cedn." 

M.  o/V.li.S;  Hen.  V.  iii,  I.  14. 

"The  n^w  |  est  stAte.  |  This  is  |  the  sir\gednt:' 

Macbeth,  i.  2.  3, 

SimUarly    "But  th^y  |  did   sAy  |  their  prdy  [  ers  And  |  addr^ss'd 

them."— ^.  ii.  2.  25 ;  Coriol.  v.  3.  106. 

"  Hath  tiim'd  I  my  f^ign  |  ed  prdy  |  ^  6n  (  my  h^." 

Eich.  IIL  V.  I.  21,  u.  2.  14. 

Kven  where  "  prayer "  presents  the  appearance  of  a  monosyllable^ 
the  second  sylla^ble  was  probably  slightly  sounded. 
For  i  and  e  sonant  in  "  -led,"  gee  474. 
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470  a.  MoBMylkbie  feet  in  Chaucer.    Mr.  Skeat  (Essay  oo 

Metres  of  Chancer,  Aldine  Edition,  1866)  has  shown  that  Chaacei 
often  uses  a  monosyllabic  foot,  but  the  instances  that  hare  heea 
pointed  oat  are  restricted  to  the  first  foot 

"  May^  I  with  all  thyn  floures  and  thy  gree^e."— C.  71  1512. 

'*  Ttl  I  that  deeth  departe  schal  us  twayne."— A  1137. 

**  TTur  I  by  aventure  this  Palamon."— 75.  1518. 

**  Now  I  it  schyneth,  now  it  reyneth  &st.'* — tb,  15S7. 

**  Al\  by-smoterud  with  his  haburg;eoD." — lb.  1*1, 
It  will  be  shown  in  pamprs^hs  480-6  that  Shakespeare  uses  this 
licence  more  freely„  but  not  without  the  restrictions  of  ceztain  natuiil 
laws. 

480.  Fear,  dear,  fire,  hour,  yofur,  fhur,  andetiier  mono- 
sylbibles  ending  in  r  or  re,  preceded  by  a  long  Towel  or 

diphthong,  9s%  frec^iently  pronounced  as  dissyflables.  Thus 
"  fire"  was  often  spelt  and  is  still  vulgarly  pronounced  "fier."  So 
"fere"  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  "fa-er;"  "ere,"  "e-er;" 
"ther«>""the-er,"&c 

It  is  often  emphasis,  and  t&e  absence  of  eB»phasi%  that  cause  this 
licence  of 'proloogatioB-  to  be  adopted  and  rejected  in>  the  same  line : 

Fatr,-^'*  F&d,  Or  night  I  kept  chAin'd  I  bel6w.  I 

Protp.  >4^t//sp6ke." 

Ten^eO^  it.  i.  81. 
(or  perhaps  (484)  "  bel6w.  | '  F^  |  ly  sp<Ske.")  • 

Fare.-^''  Poisoned,  \^fA\ft,  diad,  1  fois6(^  |  cast  ^ff." 

K,  y,  V.  7.  85. 

'Uath  to  I  \fAfd  I  fvwai,  I  we  t4ke  I  our  l<hive6." 

P,  of  T,VL,  5. 18. 

'Ldcius,  I  my  gdmi.  |   Fire \  w«Il,  g6od  |  M^ssala." 

J,  C,  iv.  3.  281. 

"Died  ^v  I  ery  diy  I  she  liVd  (Fol.).  \  Fdre  \  ihee  wa" 

MacbOA,  iv.  3.  IH- 

*'Fdre  1  well,  kins  |  man !    T  |  wiU  t&lk  |  with  yds." 

I  Ifm,  IV.  L  3.  284. 

"  For  w6nns,  |  brave  P^r  |  cy.     Fd\  trvriVL  (so  Folio),  | 
great  h^art."— /^.  v.  4.  87. 

"Why  thAi  \lwi\ll  (483).     Fd  |  rm&l,  \  old  Gimt" 

Rich.  IL  i  2.  4i 

So  J.  C.  iv.  3.  281 ;  i  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3.  Ill  (Folio)  \  M.W.ojW, 

\\\.  4.  97  ;  K.  y.  iii.  2.  17.     (See  475.) 
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5r-f.— "For  T  |  lOtAid  I  to  liAve  |  it  ^  |  r  (e-«r)  16ng." 

I  Hen,  VL  i.  3.  87. 

I  should  prefer  to  prolong  the  emphatic  ^^/,  rather  than  '*  our,"  in 

'*  What  should  I  be  8p6k  I  tckhi  \  r^(h^er)  where  |  our  fite." 

Macbeth,  u.  3.  128, 

Mere, — ^Tbe  pause  after  "night "  enables  us  to  scan  thus  : 

"  The^   have    triv  |  ell'd  dU  |  the  night  (484).  j  ^Mi  \  re 
fetches."— Z/tfr,  ii.  4.  90. 

7»m^— "Hath  d^ath  |  lain  with  |  thy  wife.  |  TTUreX  she  Kcs." 

R,  and  J,  iv.  5.  36 

"  Towards  Cdlais ;  \  noW  gtiaaA,  \  him  tAJ\re,  th/\  re  seen." 

Hen.  V.  V.  Prol.  7. 

(I  have  nXA  foiUid  a  Shakespearian  instance  of  "  Caliis."    Other- 
wise at  fixst  sight  it  is  natuial  to  scan  "  Towicds  |  CaUis.") 

**Exe.  Like  mu  1  sio. 
Cant.  Thi  I  refire  \  doth  h^aVn  J  divide." 

Hen.  V.  i.  2.  1S8. 

Wikere.—"  I  kn6#  |  a  bink,  |  wJUre  f  the  wfld  I  thyme  bl6ws." 

Af.  N.  D.  ii  I.  249. 

^Hof.  tVhh^e,  |myl6rd?| 
Ham.  Vn  my  |  mind's  e^e,  J  Hodltio." 

Htmia,  1.  2.  186. 
(But  Folio  itecrts  "Oh"  before  "where.") 

RarOf^^'^Vt  MM  f  this  bfibk  |  led  w^n?  |  RAft  \  fy,  r&rely." 

A.  mid  C.  iv.  4.  11. 

(The  first  " rarely"  is  the  more  emphatic :  or?  (483),  "  well"  > 

Z^Asr.— "  As  ddne  :  |  pers^v  |  erince,  |  dAir\  my  16rd." 

7>.  and  Cr.  iii.  3.  150. 
**  Diat  I  my  lord,  |  if  you,  |  in  y6ur  |  own  pnSof." 

M.  Ade,  ir.  !•  46. 

*'Thte   king  I  would    sp^ak  |  with    Cdmwall :  |  the   di\ar 
£&ther.^'— ZAir,  iL  4.  102. 

** Olw.  Than mii  I  sic fnSm  I  the  j^i  ra. 
VioU  Z^/ltfrttdy." 

T.  N.  iii  I.  121. 
Fear,  — "  Fiar  \  me  n6t,  |  withdrdw,  |  I  h^  |  him  c6ming." 

Hamlety  iii.  4.  7. 
^/ar.— "Hear,  N4  |  ture,  hi\ar,  di\ar  GkSd  |  dess,  kiarJ* 

Lear,  i  4.  297 
(The  emphasis  increases  as  the  verse  proceeds.) 

t^ear.-^'' Niar,  \  why  th^n  |  anoth  I  er  time  I  I'll  hear  it." 

T.of  A.  I  2.284. 
B  B  a    ' 
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Ttars.—"Auf.  Name  not  ]  the  G<id,  |  thou  biy  |  of  &'|«h. 

CoriaL  HIT 

Ceni)/.  V.  6. 101. 
"  Tiar  I  for  iiar,  \  and  \6v  \  ing  kiss  |  for  kiss." 

T.  A.  V.  3. 156. 
Kur.— "Twelve  y  I  or  dw»,  |  MWn  |  da,  twAte  |  jxar  since.' 
Tanfat,  i.  i.  Si. 
(The  repeated  "year"  is  less  emphatic  than  the  fonner.) 
And,  perhaps,  if  the  tine  be  pronounced  deliberately, 

"Miny  |y^ats|of  hipIpydayslbeHL"— .«K^.//.i.l.SI, 
It  might  be  possible  10  scan  as  follows ; 

"  WeU  slrdcfc  I  in  y  I  an,  fd\irkai\  not  j^ous." 

Rith.  III.  L  I.  91 
But  the  Folio  has  "jealious,"  and  the  word  is  often  thnswritla 
{Walker)  and  pronounced  by  Eliiabethaa  aulhon. 
TTuir  {?).— If  the  text  be  correct,  in 

"  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes. 
And  quite  16st  |  their  hearts.  |  The  ai,  \  bles  hath  {  he  fu'il 
For    in  I  cient  quirrels  .(463),  |  and  quile  \\o9.  tki\ir 
hearts,"— Ar-*.  //.  iL  I.  217-8. 
it  is  almost  necessary  10  suppose  that  the   second   tkiir  is  nwe 
emphatic  Ihan  the  first.      Else  the  repetition  is  intolerable.    S« 
475.  47^-     But  even  with  [his  scansion  the  harshness  is  so  git»t  U 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt. 
!Hri.—"\  ship  I  you  sdnt  |  me  for  [  to  .*/  |  re  wiftage." 

C.  of  E.  iv.  I.  a. 
£lrr.—"Aa6  Is  |  iwt  like  |  the  rf  ]  «.■  hin  |  ours  thrive." 

A.  IV.  ii.  3.  HI 
Dear.—"  And  with  I  my  sw6rd  |  111  kdep  I  ihis  aB  I  iw  sife." 

T.A.-^u  KM. 
More.—"\l  m6ie,  |  the  mij  |  r?  hist  |  thou  wnSag'd  I  (id)  •eA." 
__  Ztar,  T.  3.  168. 

:ond  "more"  is  the  more  emphatic.) 
s  mij  I  compict  |  it  m^  |  re.    Get  1  you  §4ne." 

./».  L  4.  !B3. 
nio  Wdst  I  desirv  j  ed  m^  |  re  thin  |  a  prison." 

Ttmp.  L  2.  SB!. 
ips)^"Tol[5t  |enrf«|>-piSr  Ipose.     Th(i is(46l) |  tlj 

m.'x."—M.  Ado,  ui.  I.  12. 
is"  ie  a  quasi-monosyllabl«>    See  j£t.) 
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"And  b^  I  me,  hdd  |  not  <^  |  r  hap  |  been  bdd." 

c.o/E.L  I.  sa. 

"  First  Sen.  Which  we  |  devise  |  hun. 
Corn,  Ou  \  r  spoils  |  he  kick'd  at " 

CorioL  ii  2.  128. 
•*  First "  requires  emphasis  in 

'*Sic.  In  du  I  r  first  |  way. 
Men,  I'  I  11  bring  |  him  t6  you. 

lb,  iiL  I.  334. 
Hour  (often).—**  A't  the  |  sixth  hou  |  r,  at  |  which  time  |  my  lord." 

Tempest,  v.  I.  4. 

Kwr.— **  And  s6,  |  though  ^<^  |  rs,  n6t  |  yours* — ^prove  |  it  s6."' 

M.  of  V,  iu.  2.  20. 
**Lart.  yij  h6rse  |  to  ySu  \  rs,  n6 !  f 
Mart.  *Tis  done !  | 

Lart,  Agreed." 

Coriol.  L  4.  2. 

**And  piin  |  ish  th^m  |  to  yoti  \  r  height  |  of  pleasure." 

M.forM.  V.  i.  240. 
Unless  **  pleasure"  is  a  trisyllable.     (See  479.) 

"  Is  he  pdrd  |  on'd  and  |  for^^  |  r  love  |  ly  sake."— ^.  496. 

There  is  an  emphatic  antithesis  in 

**  Wh6  is  I  lost  too.  I  Take  ydu  |  r  p4  |  tience  t6  you. 
And  77/ say  nothing."—^.  T  iii.  2.  232. 

"And  shdll  |  have  ydu  \  r  will,  |  because  |  our  king." 

3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  I.  17. 

481.  Monosyllables  which  are  emphatic  either  (i)  from  their 
meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  exclamations,  or  (2)  from  their  use  in 
antithetical  sentences,  or  (3)  which  contain  diphthongs,  or  (4)  vowels 
preceding  r,  often  take  the  place  of  a  whole  foot  ^  This  is  Ic 
frequent  in  dissyllabic  words.     In  ( i)  and  (2)  as  well  as  (3)  the  mom 
syllables  often  contain  diphthongs,  or  else  long  vowels. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  a  monosyllable  should  be  prolonged  or  not.     Thus,  in 

"  On  this  I  unw6rth  |  y  scaff  |  old  t6  \  bring  forth," 

Hen,  V,  Prologue,  10. 

many  may  prefer  to  scan  **  |  -old  to  bri  \  ng  f^h"  and  to  prolong, 
the  following  monosyllable  rather  than  to  accent  **to  ;"  and  in 

«*  Came  p6ur  |  ing  like  |  the  tide  \  intS  \  a  breach," 

Hen,  V.  \,  2.  14». 
*  It  ts  a  matter  of  taste  which  yours  should  receive  the  empliasis. 
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it  is  possible  to  proltnig  the  preceding  monosjiUdilc,  "  the  iV  |  di 
in  I  to  a  hriach."  Such  cases  may  often  be  left  to  tbe  laste  of  On 
reader  (but  for  the  accent  of  "  into  "  see  4570),  AH  that  caa  safe^ 
be  said  is,  that  when  a  vety  unemphalic  monosyllable,  as  "d," 
"and,"  "a,"  "the,"  4c  has  the  accent,  it  is  tcnaajly  prtseded  « 
followed  by  a  very  strongly  accented  monosyllable,  as 
"Assume  the  port  of  ^ixr/;  and  a/ his  heels." 

Hat.  V.  Frologae,  t 
It  is  equally  a  matter  of  taite  whether  part  of  tlie  pmlaaged 
monosyllable  should  be  considered  Co  run  on  into  the  following  loX 
or  whether  a  pause  be  supposed  after  Che  monosyllable,  as 

''  Girding  |  with  griev  |  ous  sUgc  \  c4stlBs  |  and  tiwns." 

Hta.  K  L  3.  ISt 


482.  HonoBjUablc  exclamations, 

Ay.—"  felon.  WUrefbre  |  ihonld  y6u  |  do  lU»7 1 

R^.  A'y,  ImykWf" 

Namla,  ii.  I.  3t. 
"  ITing.   Wm  you  I  be  rfled  )  by  mrf?  | 
Zaerl.  A'y,  \  myUtd." 

Ih.  ir.  7.  ». 
"  A'y,  1  wha<  ^Ise?  |   And  bit  1 1  M  j  decfiVd." 

T.  ofSh.  i*.  4.  l 
"  Vol.  That  bidoght  |  thee  t6  |  this  wdrld.  | 
Vir.  A'y,  I  and  mine." 

CeriO.  V.  3.  IS5. 
t?)"  Cbth.  I'b  be  I  puisd  j  ed  (474)? 

Ghu.  A'  \y,  m^  I  good  lori." 

Ltar,  ii.  I.  111. 
Ifay.—"  What  (ays  [  he?    Ni\y,  ni  |  thing;  Ul  |  U  siid." 

Rich.  II.  ii.  1. 118. 
"  Cor.  How,  trii  |  tor  ! 
Ctm, ',  NA  I  y,  tern  |  p|e)rate1^ ;  |  your  pnSnuse." 

ConoL  iiL  3.  Hi. 
tdy,  \  the  king  |  hath  Chr6«n  |  hii  wird  I  er  driwn." 

J».  i.  3,  118. 
d,  I  my  Lord  |   How  bidoks  |  your  grice  |  the  sfa?" 

Ib.xa.!.^ 
3aInsC  mf  |  capCiv  |  itj.  |   HAH,  \  brave  frfend." 

Moibftk,  1 1.  i- 
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P.—  "  Cass,  a^  I  'tis  trde.  | 

Hia,  Ho  1  bid  I  my  triim  |  pet  s6uiid,'' 

Tr,  and  Cr,  v.  3.  18. 
"  rZ».        (?*,  I  'tis  tr^i  I  son. 
Charm,  Madam,  |  I  trust  |  not  s(S.*' 

A,  and  C,  i.  5.  7. 

•     "  To  hide  |  the  dain.  ]  O*,  |  from  this  |  time  f6rth." 

Hamlet,  iv.  4.  65. 
•*  jlfftr.  <r,  I  food  sir,  |  I  d6.  | 
Fra^.  I  prdy  |  thee,  mirk  me." 

Tempest^  I  2.  80. 

Perhaps  **P0L  The  devil  |  himself.  | 

King,  O",  I  'tis  {it  is)  I  too  tnie." 

lb.  lit  I.  49 
*•  Self  a  1  gainst  s^f.  |   (T,  |  prep6s  |  ter6us." 

Rich,  III,  u.  4.  63 
'  «*  Their  cl<!a  |  rer  rea  |  son.     O*,  |  '  g6od  J  Gonzdlo." 

Temp,  V.  I.  68 

i  have  not  found  "  reason  "  a  trisyllable  in  Shakespeare. 

**  (T,  I  my  follies !  |   Then  E'd  |  gar  wis  |  abiised." 

Lear,  iii.  7.  9L 

**  C'j  \  the  diff  I  erence  |  of  min  |  and  mdn." 

lb.  iv.  2.  26. 

?  "  The  heart  |  of  w6  |  man  is.  |    O*,  |  (453)  Brutus." 

y.  C.  ii.  4.  40. 
•*  Strudc  Cae'  |  sar  6n  |  the  n^ck.  |    ^,  |  you  fldtterers." 

Jb,  V.  I.  44. 
Soft,--**  But  s6\ftl  com  |  pan^  |  is  c6m  |  ing  h^e." 

Ti  ofSh.  iv.  5.  26. 
Come, — "  C^me,  \  good  fell  |  ow,  put  |  mine  ir  |  on  on." 

A.  and  C,  iv.  4.  3. 

Whai,^"  Where  be  |  these  kndves?  |  IVhdt,  \  no  man  |  at  d6or !" 

T.  ofSh.  iv.  I.  126. 
"  WUt,  I  unjust !  I   Be  not  I  so  hot ;  I  the  duke." 

M.forM.  V.  I.  316. 
Wdl,—**  Will,  I  give  her  |  that  ring,  |  and  there  I  withdl." 

T,  G,  of  V,  iv.  4.  89. 
"  Gon.  R^em  |  ber  what  |  I  t^ll  |  you. 
Osw.  ^/|//,madam." 

Lear^  i,  3.  21. 

483.  Monosyllables  emphasized  by  position  or  anti- 
thesis.   A  conjunction  like  **  yet"  or  "  but,"  implying  hesitation. 
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may  natarally  require  >  pause  immcdialely  after  it ;  and  this  piUK 
may  excuse  (he  absence  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  additional  stio 
being  laid  on  the  monosylkble. 
Bm.—"  or  good  I  ly  thdus  |  ands.    Bil  \t,  fdr  |  all  this." 

Matbtth,  iv.  3. 11. 
"  The  G6ds  I  rebiike  |  n 

Ytt. — "  Though  I  I  condemn  |  not,  }ii\t,  in  1  der  pirdon." 

Jmo;  L  4.  365. 
"  Va  (as  yet),  I  1  think,  |  we  ire  i  not  brdught  |  so  low." 

T.  A.  iii.  %.  76. 
"  Brut.  When  Ce's  |  ar"*  h^ad  |  is  iff.  ! 
Cass.  Yit  I  I  fear  him.- 

J.  C.  iL  1. 183. 
Pronouns  emphasized  by  antitheas  or  otherwise,  aometinies  dis- 
pense with  the  unaccented  nyJIable. 

"Sh6wjmen  di|  tifiil? 
Why,  s6  I  didat  ih6  I  u.   Seem  |  they  grive  |  and  liamed? 
Why,  so  I  didst  lh6u."— At».  V.  ii.  2.  128. 
(Possibly,  however,  "seem"  may  be  prolonged  instead  of  "Ihon.") 
"  When  ydu  |  shall  pHase  [  to  pUy  |  the  thieves  |  for  wives. 
I'll  witch  I  as  Idng  |  for  yS  I  u  th&.  |   Apprdach." 

.WTo/K.  ii.  6.  21. 
"  Were  ^  |  H  fn  |  my  st^ad,  |  would  yiSu  |  have  h^ard  ?" 
Coriol.  V.  3.  IW 
You  is  emphatic  from  Desdemona  to  Othello  in 

"      Othdio.  'Tfs  a  I  good  hind, 

A  frank  \  one. 
Dtsd.  Yi  I  u  miy  i  indfel  I  say  b6." 

OthtUo,  iii.  4.  11. 
So  in  "  Hdw  in  [  my  str&igth  ]  yon  pUase.  |  'Botyi  \  u,  E'dmnnd." 
Lear,  iL  I.  111. 


eliyju,  Cisslius, 
1  cond^mn'd  |  to  hiv 

ydu  1  yourself 

%■*■ 

nt  on  his  emotion. 

'yoM 

ras  to  Ferdinand  and 

i»T». 

Moved"  in 

liok,  i  my  s6n,  1(0 

a  1  mov-d  s6tt." 

Tmf.  iv.  I 

116. 
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Otherwise  the  reading  of  the  line  so  as  to  avoid  accenting  "my" 
seems  difHcnlt. 
There  is  no  prolongation,  though  there  is  antithetical  emphasis,  in 

**  L6ok  up  I  on  him^  \  love  hfm,  |  he  wor  |  ships  y6u." 

A%      Y»    Xm    Va     2t     0& 

The  repeated  "thence"  seems  to  require  a  pause  in 

**  Thence  to  |  a  watch,  |  thhtce  \  int6  (45 7^)  |  a  weakness." 

Hamlet,  ii.  i.  148. 

But  possibly,  like  "ord(i)nance,"  "  light(^)ning "  (see  477),  so 
•*  weakness  "  may  be  pronounced  a  trisyllable. 

484.  Monosyllables  containing  diphthongs  and  long 

vowels,  since  they  naturally  allow  the  voice  to  rest  upon  them,  are 
often  so  emphasized  as  to  dispense  with  an  unaccented  syllable. 
When  the  monosyllables  are  imperatives  of  verbs,  as  "speak,"  or 
nouns  used  imperatively,  like  "peace,"  the  pause  which  they  require 
after  them  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  thus  emphasized. 
Whether  the  word  is  dissyllabized,  or  merely  requires  a  pause  after  it, 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined.  In  the  following  examples  the 
scansion  is  marked  throughout  on  the  former  supposition,  but  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  represented  as  necessary. 

A  (long).  "  Jiist  as  |  you  left  |  them,  J  |  //  prfs  |  *ners,  sfr." 

Temp.  v.  I.  8. 

"Try  mAn  |  y,  d\  II  g6od,  |  serve  tru  |  ly  n^ver." 

Cymb,  iv.  2.  873. 

"Yea,  l6ok'st  |  thou pd\lef    L^t  |  me  see  |  the  writing." 

Rick,  IL  v.  2.  67. 
^^Duke,  Like  the  |  old  J  |  ^. 
Clown,  A're  |  you  read  |  y,  sir?" 

T  N,  ii.  4.  50. 
"  Y^a,  his  I  dread  trf  |  dent  shike.  |   My  brd  \  ve  spirit." 

Temp,  i.  2.  206. 

"  'Gamst  m^  |  captiv  |  it]^.  |   HdU,  \  brave  friend." 

Macbeth^  i.  2.  5. 

"  ril  b^  I  with  (wi')  you  str&i  \  ght,     G6  |  a  little  |  bef6re." 

Hamlet^  iv.  4.  81. 

I  should  prefer  to  avoid  laying  an  accent  on  "  the  "  in 

**  To  fa  1 1/  in  the  '  disp6s  |  ing  6f  |  these  chances." 

Coriol,  iv.  7.  40. 
Which  is  I  mosty^f  |  int,     N6w  |  'tis  trde 
I  m<sA  I  beh^  I  confin'd  |  bv  j^'^—Temp,  Epilogue,  8. 


Ai. 


« 
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Ay.       "  Siji  \  agiin,  |  tihit*  didst  |  tbou  Uave  |  thoc  viilcb?" 
TtK^.  iv.  1. 170, 
So  in  tbe  disiyllable  "  pajmenL" 

"  He  hdmb  I  ly  priTS  I  jou  »p^ed  I  y  fdy  I  »iAi/." 

7:  b/A.  ii.  i.  a. 

"  What  id  I  V  yiin,  |  my  16rd?  I   Ar4  joo  I  cont^t." 

1  Jfm.  VI.  a.  1. 10, 

TeAaps 
f.         "Semters.   (f/ 1 'U  sure  |  ty  Um. 

Con.  Arj  «ds{r,  jbandiifl:" 

Cariiil.  ill  I,  Ua 

"  Mm.  ITie  c4b  |  siU  Oiri  |  otin  |  a* 

Bru.  m\^  tAimi\"~Ii.  ill  L  MO. 

Ba.      "  Piaee,  |  I  siy.  |   Good  <  |  vcn  t<J  |  yoo,  fiknd." 

A.  K  Z.  i.  J.  »• 
"  ADb5a  I  idi  dV  I  oi//   I'f  I  thou  ftiy  |  so,  vaiun." 

^.  o«rf  C.  ii.  5-  M. 
"  Dect.     But,  tlu»£h  I  slow,  di  \  a^^.  \ 

Qium.  1  won  |  der,  dodor." 

O™*.  i.  5-  10, 

"  Whf  dost  I  not  speak?  I   What,  dd]  a/:  ndl  |  a  wird?" 

T:  ,/i.  T.  I.  «• 

"■SkW,  |L».Yfn[ia,  whit  laccdre  |  ed  hind?" 

lb.  ill  I.  66. 
"  Whic*  wis  I  10^  I  aa.     Ndw  |  I  wint 
Spirits  to  I  enfdrce,  |  odt  to  |  eochint." 

?i«t^.  Ec^logw^  IS, 
"  Eirth's  in  |  criasc,  \  fdison  I  pUnty, 

Barns  and  |  gimers  |  n^ver  |  ^mpty."— A  It.  I.  110. 
Perhaps  "  Ghti.  Alick,  |  the  nlglit  i  comes  dn,  [  and  the  (4S7l 

Hi  I  ak  winds."— i-w,  IL  4.  383. 
Perhaps  "  TnSly  \Xq  ipi\ak,  ind  |  with  ni  |  addition," 

Hamla,  iv.  4-  !'■ 
or    "Trily  I  to  spfak,  |  and  with  ni  |  addit  |  ion." 

"  Be  fi^  I  and  ki\tUkfUl.  |    So  tirt  |  a  lavour." 

^.  anrf  C,  u.  5.  88. 
"  The  safety  and  health  of  Ihis  whole  slate," 

Hamltl,  L  3.  21. 
be  scanned  without  prolonging  bath   "health"  snd 
Such  B  double  prolongation  is  extremely  improbible, 
[    the    moderate    emphasis    required.      More   probsblj 


rr ' 
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"sanity"  ^ha^  he  read,  aa  ba9  been  suggested,  for  '^sanctity/' 
the  leading  of  the  Folio. 

Ee,       "Forward,  |  not  p^r  |  man^nt,  |  sw^,  \  not  listing.*' 

Hamlet,  i.  3.  8. 

f*  S^  I  me  dnt,  I  and  thdt  I  way  V  \  am  wife  in." 

Jfm.  VIIL  iil  I.  38. 

**  The  o&rt  |  ainM  sU  \  ep  witdi  |  craft  c^l  |  ebHltes." 

Macbeth^'Kx,  I.  51. 

•*  Doth  c6m  I  fort  th^  in  t  thy  j/<^  1  <^ ;  Ifve,  |  and  flourish." 

Rich.  IIL  V.  3.  130. 

•*  This  fg  I  norant  prfe  |  ent  dnd  |  I// 1  ^/  now." 

Ih,  L  5.  68. 

"  Enough  I  to  f^ch  )  him  in.  |   *S^  1  it  dxSne." 

A,  and  C.  iv.  i.  1 4. 

"  Y^t  but  I  thrie,  \   C6me  one  |  m6re, 
Tw6  of  I  b6th  kuids  I  mike  up  |  f6ur." 

M,  N.  D.  iii.  2.  437. 

"  When  sti  \  el  gr6ws  |  s4ft  as  |  the  para  |  .site's  silk." 

Coriol.  i.  9.  45. 

"Soft"  is  emphasized  as  an  exclamation  (see  481),  but  perhaps 
on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  emphasize  **  steel "  here. 

"  Ferd,  Makes  this  |  place  PAr  |  adfse. 
"  Prosp.  Swkt  I  now,  silence." 

Temp.  iv.  i.  124. 

Eo.     The  eo  in  the  foreign-derived  word  "leopard"  stands  on  a 
different  footing : 

"  Or  horse  |  or  ox  |  en  fnSm  |  the  i/ 1  <^4n/." 

I  Hen.  VI.  i.  5.  81. 
So^  often,  in  Elizabethan  authors. 

L         **  M^n  for  |  their  wl\ves:  wi\ves  for  |  their  husbands." 

3  Hen.  VL  v.  6.  41. 
"Of  gr^at  I  est  jiist  |  ice.     WH  \  te,  write,  |  Rinildo." 

A.  W.  iii.  4.  29. 

"  H6rri  I  ble  j/  I  ght!    J^ow  |  I  s^  |  'tis  true." 

Macbeth,  iv.  i.  122. 

"  Full  fif  I  teen  hundred,  |  bed  \  des  c6m  |  mon  m^n." 

Hen.  V.  iv.  8.  84. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  "hundred,"  like  (477)  "Henry," 
receives  two  accents.  Else  the  "be-"  in  "  besides  "  might  (460)  be 
dropped,  and  the  verse  might  be  differently  scanned 
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"At  a 

Foisibly  "friends"  may  require  to  be  empba^zeil,   as  iis 
poaition  ix  certajnly  emphatic,  in 

"Till  diath  I  uoldads  |  thee.    Fri  \  ends  hast  |  thou  ndne." 

M.forM.  iii.  1.  28. 
"No,  siv'st  I  me  so,  \Mmdt  I  What  coun  I  tEyman?" 

T.  of  Sh.  L  2.  190. 
"Yield,  my  Wid,  I  protect  I  or  rf  I  dd.  Win  I  Chester," 

I  Hat.  VI.  iii.  I.  112 
<"Mr"i» dropped,  497.) 

"Milt  del  TD3.vi\t'.     I'f  I  they  ridel  al6ng." 

Hm.  V.  iii.  5-  H. 
0.        "Drive  him  \la  R6\  mt:  'Us  (ft  |  is)  time  \  we  twain." 
A.  anJC.li.  73 
"  Card.  Rimt  \  shall  r^e  ]  dy  this.  | 
CIbii.  Roam  thl  |  Cher,  tli^." 

1  Hm.  VI.  iii.  l.  61. 
"WhQe  hi  I  himself  I  k^eps  in  \tVe  c6\  Id  field." 

iHtn.VI.v,.%\K 
"Wad  that  |  dnder  I  c6ld  \  sljne 
Ddys  and  |  nights  has  |  Ihiily  |  dne." — Macbeth,  iv.  1. 1 
So  lean  "Go  tithe  I  creating  |  a  wW  |  i  tribe  |  of  fdps." 

Oa.      ."Is  gi\ads,ihi\ms  (485},  n^t  I  ties,  tiils  I  of  wisps." 

iv.T.\.2.m. 

(H.       "yiitit  I  by  jdint,  [  but  w^  |  will  kniSw  (  his  piSiyose." 

"What  wh^ls,  I  racks,  fires?  [  What  flay  I  ing.  ii  I  «'/'(?.'" 

fV.  T.all.  IT7. 
"  God  sive  ]  you,  sir.  |  Where  have  j6n  I  been  M  I  iUKet" 

Hat.  VIII.  iv.  1.  «. 
"Of  thrfir  I  cwn  tM  \  ke:  .5ne  [  is  Jun  I  ius  Bnitus." 

Coriel.  L  I.  m. 

"What  i4v  I  TOO,  W  \yst    Will  I  you  bide  I  with  him?" 

T.A.I.  2.  IS. 


■  thioght  1  it  Hes.  I  Giod  \  my  Wrd." 

A.  W.  T.  3.  18i 
t  that  in  (he  above  the  proIoi^;alion  rests  od 
^  have  alio 
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G6od  I  my  16rd,  |  give  me  |  thy  fav  |  our  stilL" 

Temp.  iv.  i,  204 
The  g6  j  od  g6ds  |  will  mock  |  me  pres  |  entl^.** 

A,  and  C,  iii.  4.  15. 
**  He  straight  |  declin  |  ed,  drd  \  op'd,  took  |  it  deeply." 

IV,  T  U.  3.  14. 
"To  it,  I  boy  I    Mar  |  cus,  16  \  ose  wh^n  |  I  bid." 

T,  A.  iv.  3.  68. 
**  Hours,  min  |  utes,  nd  \  on^  mid  |  night,  and  |  all  e^es." 

W,  T  L  2.  290. 
**  But  r6  I  om,  fai  |  ry,  h^re  |  comes  Cb  |  cron." 

M,  N.  Z).  il  I.  68. 
*^  BSot  I  less  h6me  |  and  w^ath  |  er-beat  |  en  bdck." 

I  Hen.  IV.  iU.  I.  67. 
"  Pull  6S  \  my  b6\  ot:  hdrd  |  er,  hdrd  |  er,  s6." 

Lear^  iv.  6.  177. 
"But  «»<^  I  ^flf^  I  and  ^j/ I // ma  I  anch6ly." 

C.  ofE,  V.  I.  79. 

Some  may  prefer  to  read  "dull"  as  a  monosyllable,  but  1  can 
find  no  instance  of  "  melandiol^  "  to  justify  such  a  scansion. 

In     "  Lear,  To  this  |  detest  |  ed^^  |  om, 

Gon,  A't  I  your  choice,  sir,* 

Lear^  ii.  4.  220. 

either  "groom "  or  "your"  should  be  dbsyllabized. 

"I'  do  I  winder  |  every  |  where 
Swifter  |  thin  the  |  mdon's  \  sphere."— iJ^  N,  D,vl  \,  7, 

Ou.      "Which  Use  \  would  fr^  |  have  wr(f  |  u£^U   All  |  is  w^l." 
''■     -^  Macbeth,  ii.  x.  19. 

In     "  Should,  drink  |  his  bl6od—  |  mounts  |  up  t6  |  the  air." 

Marlow,  Edw,  II, 

Collier   (Hist,  of  British  Stage,  voL  iii.)  thinks   "mounts"    the 

emphatic  word  to  be  dwelt  on  for  the  length  of  a  dissyllable. 

Ow,     "Own"  is  perhaps  emphasized  by  repetition  (or  "Are"  is  a 

dissyllable,  as  "fare,"  "ere,"  "where,"  480)  in 

^^ Hel,  Mine  6wn  |  and  n6t  |  mine  6  \  wn, 
Dem,  A're  |  you  sure?" 

M,  N,  D.  iv.  I.  189. 

Oy,      The  last  syllable  of  "destroy"  seems  prolonged  in 

"To  fright  I  them  ^re  |  desirS  \  y.     Bdt  \  come  in." 

CorioL  iv   5.  149. 
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U.     It  may  be  ttut  "fiime"  U  enphulied  in 

"She't  tick  I  led  n6w.  |  Her^  [  xu  n^eds  |  no  ipto." 

3  Hen.  V/.i  3.  113. 
(Unless  "neoli"  is  prolonged  cither  liy  reason  of  the  donbU  vowel 
orbecansc  "needs"  i»  to  be  pronounced  "needelh,") 

I.  129. 

Titania  speaks  In  T«ne  throughout,  and  therrfore  either  "inil" 
nwit  be  "^"*^  and  "hoard"  prolonged,  or  we  most  scan  u 
ibllows  : 

"  The  gqub  I  rel's  h6aid,  |  and  titch  I  thee  rUiv  \ '  niks." 

M.  N.  D.  iv.  I.  4A 
"Curd.  That  winis  |  the  mians  |  to  I&d  it  J 
Mtss.  niea,  I  madam." 

Lear,  iv.  4.  20. 

486.  MonoajrlUbles  contfdning  a  vowel  followed  by  "  r " 

are  oAm  prolonged. 

A.        "  Tiyr.  Kiax  it  I  n/Mr  |  ft 

C/e>.  Mae  I  but  friends :  I  sar  bt^ldly." 

A.  and  C.  iiL  13.  47. 

"  Ho  I  ly  s^ems  I  the  quarrrf 
Updn  F  Us  gri  I  ee's  Af  I  n;  bUck  |  and  fi^arfiil 

rVn  till-  I  csnoL  I  tnT."~A.  W.  iii.   I.  5. 


C/n  the  \  (^  I  ler.''— ^.  W.  ii 
"WeU  fltt(ed)|ir 


L  I.  ti. 


r.  2.  iBt 


"Liiok  how  I  he  miltes  I  to  Cas's  I  ar,  Mir  [  *  him." 

"  I  drfamt  I  last  nfeht  j  6f  the  |  three  vi\  ird  sfstew." 

Macbith,  iL  1.  20  (Folio,  "  wtTaid' }. 
■'  A-nd  be  I  times  I'  1  wiUlo  |  the  W I  .>rf  lislers." 

yj.  Iii.  4.  133,  i'-  '■  ]^' 
"  is  perhaps  emphaoied  and  ihe  prefix  in  "betiines 
I  either  case  "  weird"  is  a  dissyllable. 
W  I  ird  sis  |  lets  hand  |  jn  h.ka.t."--Macbtth,  I  J  3^ 
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A.         *'AM\rd  thlnkfl  |  witluSttl  |  expanse  |  at  iSV 

1  Hen.  VI,  L  I.  74 

"Of  Uon  I  d  duk«  |  of  Clarence,  [  the  />&/  |  n/  s<Sn." 

A  u,  5.  75. 

"  To  king  I  Edw&rd  |  the  M/  |  n/,  where  I  as  h^"---^.  76. 

a         "  Bru.  Spread  fiSr  |  th^r  (478). 

Men,  One  W  |  rd  m^re,  [j)ne  w6id." 

Civw/.  m.  I.  811. 

**  Mike  the  [  prize  light  |     One  tu^  \  d  m6re,  |  I  charge 
thee."— :rm/.  I  2.  #52. 

''  /&!».  One  w6r  \  d  m6ve,  t  good  Udy.  | 
^>i!»K.  Wli£t  shall  f  I  d6^r 

HamUt.  iiL  4.  180. 

"  Dam<(rB  |  than  tiMs  |  ia  jgA^  |  #^;  £i^  |  thei^  fiither  ! " 

Lear^  iL  I.  87. 

*'W6rse\vA  w6rs6  1 1  She  idU  |  not  cdme!j:Ok  ^e!'* 

T,  rf  Sh,  V.  2.  93. 
"N6t  in  I  the  ««f  I  rj/  dbk  1  of  man  I  hood,  si/t" 

i^^5^,  ul  I.  108. 

**  Whjr  sd,  I  bwve  U  |  frfr,  whAi  |  lire  joto J  in  league." 

7!  ^.  iv.  2.  186. 

"My  U I  nf,  will  |  it  pl6ue  |  yon  ^£ss|  a!6ng.'* 

-^«r^.  ///  fl:    I.  110. 

"Of  g6od  I  old  A'  I  hnhim.  |  LMs  \  app^lianls.'^ 

/***  //.  vt,  I.  104. 

("  A'ppeUauts  "  is  not  Shflk«Bpttan«ii.> 

"But  tifll  I  me^  iB  [  yottng  COr  \ge  Stfei  |  lisy  IMng?" 

R.  V.  s.  9. 
or,  pottsibly, 

"Buttaime,  I 
Is  y6mig  I  Geoige  Stin  [  ley  liinnc?" 

()u.      **  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 

The/<^  I  rM  s6kir|  York  di&ims  |  it  fr6m  |  the  third." 

2  Mm,  P7.  il  2.  55. 
So,  perhaps, 

"And  16ng  |  live  H^  |  ry/ib  |  ff>&  6f  |  that  ndme." 

HicA.  II,  iv.  I.  112. 

("Four"  was  often  spelt  "fower."      "  Henry"  is  not  pronounced 

"  Hen(e)f^  "  m  Richard II) 

"  Heart,"  not  "you,"  ought  to  be  emphatic  in 

"  N6t  by  I  the  mdt  |  ter  which  |  your  hiar  \  t  prompts  you." 

CorioL  iii.  2.  54. 
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Ftobably  we  ought  to  airange  the  difficult  line,  Jlfoiitlk,  ii,  I. 
lOS,  thui: 

"A'nd  an  |  eti<m  |  al  cii  \  ru  iUl  \  oa  yia. 
Let  me  kmSw. 

Why  sink*,"  &c,  ? 

486.  HonOBjllabteS  are  ntrelj'  prolonged  except  as  ill  the 
■bore  instances.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  "ba.tli,"  "isiKt," 
•  .vowel  varies  very  much  in  its  pionunciation.  and  is  oflm  pro- 
nounced (though  the  incorrectness  of  the  pronunciation  would  now 
be  generally  recognized]  in  such  a  wa.y  as  to  give  a  quasi-dissyllilK 


"  IT  that  I  j6m  will  [  Prdna  I  win, 
Th^n  with  |  Sc6tland  |  first  be  |  g(n."— .«flt  V.\.2.W. 
In  a  few  other  cases  monosyUables  are,  peihaps,  prolonged : 
"You  shill  Iread  iis|  the  Wltf.     C«'s  |  ar-s  wfll I" 

y.  c.  iii.  1.  iM 

•'  Cos.  Cfcet  \oin\et 

Ma.  Qc  I  eri  I  is  d&d."— /*.  iv.  J  17». 

"!'  will  I  ^ver  I  bj  your  [  hiM, 

Si  be  \g6>u;  |  y6u  are  |  spiA."—M.  efV.  iL  9.  72. 
"ThenshiUI  the  r^alm  |  of  Alb  |  i<6n 

Cimt  I  to  gr^t  I  confiis  |  ion." — Lear,  iii  x.  92. 
."For  dur  I  best  ict  I  I'f  we  I  shall  stS  I  nd  stilL" 

km.  VJII.  L  *.  «S- 
(Can  "all"  have  dropped  out  oiler  "shall?") 

"The  think  I  ings  6f  I  a  kl\»g.     f  [  ajn,  sfr." 

Cymb.  1.  5.  WI- 
"  H^re  she  I  drnts,  I  cdrst  and  I  sid  : 
Ciipid  I  is  a  I  I<navish  |  ia.±"—M.  JV.  D.  iiL  a.  i89. 
"Well"  (4S1)    is  prolonged   as  an  exclamation,  and  peilupi 
there  is  a  piolongation  of  the  same  sound  in 

"  Mill  I  (rf  is  ]  the  sn6w  I  sfema  to  I  me  niiw." 

M.N.D.  iv.  I.  m. 
A." 
1.7*. 
ibly  prolonged  by  emphasis,  and  the  second  "ihe 
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«•  With  Ti  I  tus  Urdus,  |  a  «<^  |  j/  val  |  iant  R6maii.'* 

Coriol.  i.  2.  14. 

"Larcius"  has  probably  but  one  accent.     However,   **a"  appears 

sometimes  to  have  the  accent 

So,  perhaps, 

*'  Ang,  Where  priy  \eRcr6\  ss. 
/sad,  A't  I  whath6ur  |  to-morrow?" 

M,  for  M.  ii.  2.  159. 

**  Drachm  "  (Folio  "  Drachme  ")  is  a  dissyllable  in 

"  A't  a  I  cracked  drdch  \  m  !  CAsh  |  ions,  l^ad  |  en  spoons.** 

CarioL  L  5.  6.  . 

487.  E  mute  pronounced.  This  is  a  trace  of  the  Early  English 
pronunciation. 

Es,  s,     •*  Your  grice  |  mistdk  |  ^ir ;  on  |  ly  t6  |  be  brief." 

Rich,  II.  iii.  3.  9. 

**  Who's  th^re,  |  that  kn6ck  |  (e)j  s6  |  imper  |  iousl^?" 

I  Hen,  VI,  i  3.  5. 

"Well,  l^t  I  them  r^t :  I  come  hith  I  er,  CkX  \  eshf," 

Rich.  Ill  iii.  I.  157. 

**Here  c6mes  |  his  s^rv  |  ant     H6w  |  now,  C4t  |  <rjb^?** 

lb,  7.  58. 

"Till  411  I  thy  b6nes  |  with  dch  |  es  mdke  |  thee  r6ar." 

Temp.  i.  2.  870. 

"  A'ch/ir  I  contract,  |  and  stArve  I  your  sdp  |  pie  j6ints.** 

T,  of  A,  i  I.  257,  V.  i.  202. 

But  this  word  seems  to  have  been  pronounced,  when  a  noun, 
"aatch.**  At  least  it  is  made  by  Spenser,  Sh.  Cal,  Aug.  4,  ta 
rhyme  with  "matche.** 

"Send  C6  |  iWile  |  with  his  |  conf^  |  erates." 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  3.  79. 

So    "  ^ixces  I  ter,  get  |  thee  g6ne !  |  For  V  \  do  s^e.** 

I  Hen.  IV,  L  3. 15,  iu.  I.  5,  v.  5. 14  (FoL  omits  "thee"). 

•*  We  hive ;  |  whereup6n  (497)  |  the  ^arl  I  of  W6rc  |  /ater.* 

Rich,  II,  ii.  2.  68. 

So    "  G16uf<5rt^r,"  i  Hen,  VL  i.  3.  4,  6,  62,  and 

"O  16v  I  ing  uncle  (465),  I  kind  ddke  I  of  G16u  |  ftfter.** 

I  Hen,  Vi\  iii.  i.  142.* 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  ev  »ry  one 
To  sh6w  I  his  t^eth  |  as  white  |  aj  wha  |  Us  b6ne." 

L.  L,  L  y,2,  832. 

C  C 
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So,  in  a  rhyming  passage, 

«  Whose  shid  |  ow  th^  |  dismiss  |  ed  bdche  |  lor  16ve8 
B^ing  I  lass-lorn ;  |  thy  p6le  |  -dipt  yin  |  /^ydrd 
And  th^  I  sea-miige,  |  sterile  |  and  f6ck  |  y-hanL" 

Temp,  iv.  i.  ^%. 

*'She  n^v  i  er  hdd  I  so  sw^t  |  a  ching  |  ding." 

M,  N,  D,  IL  I.  23. 

Perhaps  "  Fran,  They  vin  |  ish'd  strdng  |  Ay, 

Seb,  No  m&t  |  ter,  sbce.'' 

Temp,  iiL  3.  46.     But  see  506. 

Possibly  "cradles"  may  approximate  to  a  trisyllable^  *' cnul(e)les  " 

(so  "jugg(e)ler,"  &c.  477),  m 

*'Does  th6ughts  |  unv^  |  in  tiiSr  |  dumb  crd  \  dUs,** 

Tr,  and  Cr,  iii  3.  200. 

The  e  is  probably    not   of  French  but    of    I^tin    origin   in 
"statue:" 

"She  dreamt  I  to-night  I  she  s4w  |  my  stdi  \  «/." 

y.  C  il  2.  76. 

"EVen  at  I  the  bfce  |  of  P6m  I  pey's  stdt  \  «/." 

(FoUo)  lb.  iii.  2.  192. 
Globe  "statua." 

So  in  the  plural : 

"But  like  I  dumb  stdt\iUs\oi  breath  |  ing  st6nes.' 

Rich,  III,  iii  7.  25. 
Globe,  '^suauas,"* 

"No  marble  statua  nor  high 
Aspiring  pyramid  be  raised." — Habington  (Wallcer). 

488.  The  "e ''  in  commandment,  entertainment,  &c.,  which 

originally  preceded  the  final  syllable,  is  sometimes  retained,  and, 
even  where  not  retained,  sometimes  pronotmced. 

"  Be  vdl  I  ued  'gainst  |  your  wife's  |  comm^d  |  MmoiL" 

*  M,ofV,vr,i.  451. 

"From  him  I  I  hive  I  express  I  commdnd  I  (^)mentr'' 

•  I  J%«.  F/.  L  3.  20. 
The  e  is  inserted  in 

"  If  to  women  he  be  bent 
They  have  at  command^nent." — P.  P,  418. 

"  Good  sir,  |  you*ll  ^\q  \  them  en  |  tertain  |  (^)ment" 

B. },  Fax^m.^ 

*  Ib  bodi  cases  the  first  folio  bserts  e.    In  the  former  the  folio  reads  agamt 
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Porhaps  an  ^  is  to  be  sounded  between  d  and  v  in 

*' A^ton  I  y  W<Sod  |  (<f)vflle,  |  her  br6th  |  er  th<tre." 

Rich,  III.  i  I.  67. 

489.  E  final  in  French  names  is  often  retained  in  sound 
as  well  as  spelling : 

"The  mdl  |  anch61  \y  7dq\  «ff .grieves  |  at  thit" 

A,  K  L,  iL  I.  26. 
"  O  m:f  I  Par6U  |  <y,  th^  |  have  mdrr  |  ied  md" 

A,  W.  il  3.  289. 

"His  grice  |  is  it  |  MarsHll  |  «r,  t6  |  which  plice." 

lb,  iv.  3.9',r.o/  Sk,  il  I.  877. 

"Daughter  |  to  Chdr  \  lemdin,  \  who  wis  |  the  86n." 

Hen,  K  i  2.  76. 

"  Gui^nne,  |  Chatnpdg  \  ne,  Rh^  |  ims,  Qfx  \  leins." 

I  Hen.  VI.  i  i.  60. 

" This  prince  |  Montdig  |  if^*,  if  |  he  b^  |  no  m6re." 

" He  dm  I  not  siy  |  but  thit  |  MtmtdigX  ne  yiV 

Daniel  (on  Florio). 

**  Now  Esp  I  erdnc  \  €,  P^r  [  cy,  ind  |  set  6n." 

I  Hen.  IV.  V.  2.  97. 

"Cill'd  the  I  brave  16rd  |  P6nton  \6a  S6u\  traUUs:' 

I  Hen.  VI.  i.  4.  28. 

"Dieu  de  |  baitdi  \  Uesl    Wh^re  |  have  th^y  |  this  mettle?" 

Hen.  V:  iil  5.  15. 
So  in  "Vive:" 

" « Vtve  I  le  rof,'  |  as  T  |  have  bink'd  |  their  t6wns." 

K.  J.  V.  2.  104. 

Thus,  perhaps,  we  may  explain  the  apparent  trisyllabic  "marshal" 
by  a  reference  to  "mareschal :" 

"Great  mir  |  (e)shil  |  to  H^n  |  (e)r^  (477)  |  the  Sixth." 

I  Hen.  VL  iv.  7.  70. 

"With  wing  |  ed  histe  1 16  the  |  lord  mar  |  (e)sh41." 

I  Hen,  IV.  iv.  4.  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  r  (see  463)  seems  to  make 
"  marshall"  a  quasi-monosyllable  in 

"Lord  mdrshal^  \  command  |  our  6fF  |  ic^rs  |  at  irms." 

Rich.  II.  i.  I.  204. 

The  /  in  the  French  "  capitaine"  is  invisibly  active  in 

A  wise  I  stout  cdp  |  (j)tiin,  |  and  86on  |  persudded." 

3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7.  80 ;  Macbeth,  I  2.  34. 
c  c  2 
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400.  Words  is  which  the  accent  is  nearer  the  end  thaa 
with  as. 

Man;  words,  such  as  "edict,"  "outrage,"  "contract,"  &c,  IR 
accented  in  a  varying  manner.  The  liey  to  this  inconastem?  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  Ben  Jonsan's  remark  that  all  dissyllabic 
nouns,  1//A51  be  simple,  are  accented  on  the  firtt.  Hence  "edict" 
and  "ontrage"  would  generally  be  accented  on  the  fir^  but,  when 
they  were  regarded  as  derivtd  from  vrrij,  they  would  be  accenlal 
on  the  second.  And  so,  perhaps,  when  "exile"  is  regarded  as  a 
person,  and  therefore  a  "simple"  aoun,  the  accent  is  on  the  first, 
but  when  as  "the  state  of  being  exiled,"  it  is  on  the  last  But 
naturally,  wliere  the  difference  is  so  slight,  much  variety  may  be 
expected.  Ben  Jonson  adds  that  "  all  verbs  coming  from  the  Ijtii, 
either  of  the  supine  or  otherwise,  hold  the  accent  as  it  is  found 
in  the  first  person  present  of  those  Latin  verbs  ;  as  from  cHiirs, 
cihbrati."  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  this  rule,  it  seenu 
probable  that  "edict,"  "precept,"  lietray  Latin  influence.  The 
lame  fluctuation  between  the  English  and  French  accent  is  found  in 
Chaucer  (Prof.  Child,  quoted  by  Ellis,  E.  E.  Protiunc.  L  3S9), 
who  uses  "batiille,"  C.  T.  990,  and  "bilail,"  iS.  2099  ;  "For- 
tiine,"  ih.  917,  and  "firtune,"  ib,  927;  "  daung^r,"and  "daunger." 
^i>i;(Latin).— "Witti 

But  if  tlie  monosyllable  ' '  qaeen  "  be  emphasized,  we  may  scan 

"  Wi5  are  |  the  qu^  |  en's  dbjali,  \  and  milst  |  ob^." 
Acciss  (Latin).— »:  T.  v.  I.  87. 

andC.L  S-S3;  7:  A^  L  4.  28. 

'  I  without  I  cianL  \  Uri  fiine  |  lives  Idng." 


Kith.  III.  uL  I.  81 ;  Hamla,  i  3.  St 

th,  I  for  silence  |  is  dniy  |  command  \  iMi 
\  tongue  dried  I  and  a  miid  I  not  vend  I  ibli" 
M.e/V.\.\.  IIL 


r 
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^ut,  on  the  other  hand, 

"  And  p6wer,  |  tint6  |  itself  |  most  c6m  \  nunddble,** 

Coriol.  iv.  7.  51. 

ComnUrce  (Latin). — So  arrange 

"Peaceful  |  comtnh'ce  \  from  di  |  vidd-  |  ble  shores." 

Tr,  and  Cr,  I  3.  105. 

Confiscate  (Latin).— C.  of  E,  i.  I.  21 ;  but  **c6nfisc4te,"  ib.  i.  2.  2. 

ConsSrt  (Latin).— "What  sa/st  |  thou?  Wilt  |  thou  be  |  of  our  | 
cons^tV'—r,  G.  of  V.  iv.  i.  64. 
**     Edmund.  Yes,  madam, 

He  wds  I  of  thdt  |  consSrt 
Reg,  No  mdr  |  vel,  th^n." 

Lear^  ii.  I.  99. 

Contrdry  (Latin). — "  Our  wills  |  and  fates  |  do  s6  |  contrd  \  ry  nin." 

Hamlety  ill.  2.  221. 
Contrdct  (Latin). 

"Mdrk  our  |  contrdct  \  Mark  your  |  div6rce,  |  young  sir." 
W,  T.  iv.  4.  428  ;   A,   W,  ii.  3.  185 ;   I  Hen,    VL  iii. 
I.   148,  V.    4.   156 ;  Rich,   HI,  iii.   7.  6,   6 ;    Temp, 
ii.  I.  151. 

Compdct  (Latin,  noun). — Rich,  III,  ii.  2.  133 ;  J,  C,  iii.  i.  215. 

Diffirent  (Latin).—"  And   much  |  diffir  \  ent  from  |  the   mdn  |  he 

was."— C.  of  E,  v.  I.  46. 

Here,   however,  by  emphasizing   the  monosyllable  "much,"   the 
word  "  different"  may  be  pronounced  in  the  usual  way. 
Edict  (Latin).— 2  Hen,  VI,  iii.  2.  258,  and 

"It  stdnds  I  as  4n  I  edict  |  in  des  |  tin^." 

M,  N,  D.  i.  I.  161. 
Effigies  (Latin  unaltered). 

"  And  h&  I  mine  ^ye  |  doth  his  |  effi  \  gies  witness." 

A.  Y,  L,  il  7.  193. 
Envf  (verb ;  noun,  invy), 

"  I's  it  I  for  hfm  |  you  d6  |  envf  \  me  s6?"— TI  ofSh,  ii.  i.  IS. 
Execiitors, — Hen.    V,  i.   2.    208  is  not  an  instance,  for  it  means 
"executioners."    In  its  legal  sense,  Ib,  iv.  2.  61,  it  is  accented  as 
with  us. 

Exile  (Latin).— ^.  and  J,  v.  3.  211  (frequent). 
Instinct  (noun,  Latin). 

"  Hdth,  by  I  insHnct,  \  kn6wledge  |  from  6th  |  era'  ^yes." 

a  Hen,  fV,  i  I   86. 
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Jifuiry. — Sonie  commentators  Uy  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  is 

"Of  siich  I  mis/r  I  y  ddth  j  she  Cut  (  me  iff," 

M.  of  V.  iv.  I.  S7t 
but  much  more  probably  "a"  has  dropped  out  afler  "suck" 
The  passage 

"And  buss  I  thee  is  I  thy  wife.  I   Miser  I  v's  love," 

^  7-  iiL  +  as. 

proves  nothing.     The  pause-accent  is  sufficient  to  justify  "misery," 
AWWh^.— See  SomitMng,  below. 

Ohdiiri^  {l£.-asi\—i  Hin.  VI.  I  ^.  U2 ;  Af.  a/  K  iv.  I.  8;  T.A. 
ii  3.  leO  ;  X.e/L.  429.. 

"A'ct  thou  I  oiJii  I  raft,  flfn  |  ty,  hird  j  as  stid?" 

V.  and  A.  19S. 
Qppirtune  (Latill),— "  And  mist  |  oppirl  \utu   ti  J  out   nied| 
Ihive."~W^  7;  iv.  4.  611. 
"The mist  |  oppdri  |  uneplice,  |  Ihestnjn^tt  |  sngg&tiim." 
Tant.  iv.  I.  St. 
Outrdge.—l  Hm.  VI  iv.  1.  128. 
Pirim^ary  (perhaps). 

"Vea,  mis  |  tress,  ire  |  you  sii  |  perfmp  ]  l4ry?" 

,P.  0fT.a.S.  71 
This  accentoation  is  not  Tound  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  :  but  tbe 
author  of  Pericles  of  Tyre  may  have  used  it     It  is  possible,  howpm, 

"  Yea,  mis  |  t(e)rfas  (477),  |  are  you  |  so  p<!  |  rempt(o)rf  7" 
Pertints.—"1^ih)i  are  \jmiMs:  |  but  yA  |  I  hipe,  |  I  hdpe." 
OOeUo,  V.  2.  ii. 
So  1  Hen.  IV.  u.  3.  86 ;  7>.  and  Cr.  i  3.  M. 
Hence  "fear"  is  not  a  dissyllable  in 

ig^  I  of  f&ir,  I  and  a  I  fiarUnt." 

I  Hen.  IV.  y.  1.  » 
reel,  we  must  probably  scan  as  follows : 
I  dolh  sbe  applf  |  for  wlm  |  ings  iod  |  fert/nU.' 

7  C.  il  t  80. 
-Ifm.    r  iiL  3.  28;   but  "preceptt,"  ffamU, 
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Prescience  retains  the  accent  of  science,  indicating  that  the  word 
was  not  £uniliar  enough  as  yet  to  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
componnd : 

"Forestdll  \pesd  \  ence  And  |  eRt^em  |  no  dct." 

7'r.  and  Cr,  i:  3.  199. 

Rec6rd{Ti.o\m,  Latin).— ^ir>4.  ///.  iil  i.  72,  iv.  4.  28  ;  T.  N.  v.  i.  253. 

Septikhre    (Latin).— "BdnishM  |  this    frail  |  s^  \  chre    6f  |  our 

fl&h."— ^^A  //.  i.  3.  194. 

"Or,  At  I  the  least,  |  in  hers  |  sepiil  \  chre  thine." 

T,  G,o/  V,  iv.  2.  118. 
"May  like  |  wise  U  \  sMl  \  chred  in  |  thy  shade.*' 

R,  of  L.  005  ;  and,  perhaps,  Lear^  ii.  4.  134. 

iiinister  (Latin). — ***Tis  n6  |  sinh  \  ter  n6r  |  no  awk  |  ward  cUim." 

Hen.  V,  ii.  4.  85. 
So,  but  comically,  in 

"  And  this  I  the  criin  |  nv  is,  |  right  and  |  sinister ^ 
Through  which  |  the  fear  |  ful  16v  |  ers  are  |  to  whisper." 

M,  N,  D.  V.  I.  164. 

Soj6um*d  (perhaps)  in 

"  My  heart  |  to  h^r  |  but  as  |  guest-wise  |  soj^urn^d." 

lb.  in.  2.  171. 
But  (?)  emphasize  "her,"  and  scan 

"My  heart  |  to  her  |  *  but  |  as  giiest-  |  vrist S(fjoum*d." 

Something  (sometimes  perhaps!.     "My  inward  |  s6ul 

At  n6  I  thing  tr^mb  |  les :  At  |  something  \  it  grieves." 

Rich.  II.  ii.  2.  12. 
Compare  perhaps 

"And  r  I  nothing  \  to  bAck  |  my  siiit  |  at  all." 

Rich.  in.  i.  I.  286. 

But,  if  "I"  be  emphasized,  "nothing"  may  be  pronounced  as  usual, 

"  I  f^ar  I  nothing  \  what  mAy  |  be  sAid  |  agAinst  me.'' 

Hen.  VIII  i  2.  212. 
But  "fear"  may  be  a  dissyllable,  480. 

Sweethiart. — Hen.  VIII.  I  4.  94  :  heart  being  regarded  as  a  noun 
instead  of  the  suffix  -ard. 

Triiimphing  (Latin)  sometimes. 

"As  'twere  I  trUimph  I  ing  At  I  mine  ^n  I  emfes." 

Rich.  IIL  iil  4.  91. 
UntS, — See  457  a. 

Wekdme. — "Nor  friends,  |  nor  foes,  |  to  m^  |  welc&ne^  you  Are." 

Rich,  IL  il  3.  170. 
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Whirefln  (in  some  casts),  though  it  can  often  be  taken  as  "Ihoc' 
fore,"  and  explained  by  a.  preceding  paose. 

" (yft  have  I  yon  (6ft  [  en  hive  |  you  thinks  |  thirefin\" 

Tr.  and  Cr.  iiL  3.  SO. 
"  And  vi  \  must  y&m  |  thercfire.''~Htn.  f^  iL  3.  8. 
"HBtem^Jl  Fl^i<rw!^<i/'|  OmJ!  I  whatn^ws,  I  myldvt." 
M.  N.D,m.x  272. 

"  F6r  the  |  sound  min.  |  Deathon  |  my  stite,  |  wher^t" 
Lair,  a.  4.  11& 
But  better 


491. -laed,  when  ending  polysyllables,  genetrdly  has  now » 

certain  emphasis.  This  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  present  hro»d 
pronunciation  of  i.  Such  polysyllables  generally  have  now  tffo 
accents,  the  principal  accent  coining  first.  But  in  Shakespeaie'i 
time  it  would  seem  that  Che  >'  approximated  in  some  of  these  wonli 
to  the  French  i,  and,  the  -td  being  pronounced,  the  i  in  -ua/  wis 
unemphalic  Hence  the  Eliiabethan  accent  of  some  of  these  wonJs 
diflets  from  the  modem  accent. 
Adufrtaid.—"  ks  Y  \  by  Mends  I  am  w^ll  1  aivlrl  \  Uld." 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4.  MI. 
"Wherein  I  he  might  I  (he  king  I  his  Idnl  I  advertise." 

■    Hm.  VIII  iL  4.  m. 
"  I  wis  I  advJri  ]  ised  thiir  \  great  g^n  |  eial  slept." 

jy.  and  Cr.  iL  2.  IIL 
SoM.firM  i,  I.  i3. 
^ij.^:.j     •'  A„j  .„i,^n  I  []J5  inn  1  of  mine  I  hath  chit  I  tuH." 
Rich.  Ill  iv.  4.  331. 


^2^ii: 
niii  ]  iifd  b6nes,  I  h^aned  |  in  death." 

Hamlit,  L  4.  47 
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ti 


Are  bri  I  zen  fm  I  age(s)  [471]  6f  |  canin  \  i^d  sdints." 

2  Hen,  VI.  i.  3.  63. 

AutkMzed.---'' Authdr  \  is^d  hj  \  her  gran  |  dam.     Shame  |  itself.*' 

Macbeth,  iii.  4.  66. 

**Auth6r  I  isdng  \  thy  trds  |  pass  wfth  |  compdre." — Sonn,'^$, 

**His  rude  |  ness  s6  |  with  hfs  |  atah6r  \  i^d  y6uth." 

Z.  C.  104. 
So  once  : 

SoUmnised.—"  Oi  Ja  |  ques  FAl  |  conbridge  |  solhn  \  nisW* 

Z.  Z.  Z.  IL  I.  42. 
But  in  Af,  o/V,  "solemnised." 


492.  Words  in  which  the  accent  was  nearer  the  begin- 
ning than  with  us.  Ben  Jonson  (p.  777)  says  all  nouns,  both 
dissyllabic  (if  they  be  "simple")  and  trisyllabic,  are  accented  on  the 
first  syllable.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  accent  on  cdnfesscr^  &c. 
The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  was  the  proper  noun  accent ;  the 
accent  on  the  second  (which  in  the  particular  instance  of  confhsor 
ultimately  prevailed)  was  derived  from  the  verb. 

ArcbMshop, — "The  mar  |  shal  dnd  |  the  drch  \  bishSp  \  are  stnSng." 

2  Hen,  IV,  ii.  3.  42,  65. 
Cement  (noun). 

"Your  tem  |  pies  bum  |  ed  m  |  their  ci  \  ment  and." 

Cariol.  iv.  6.  85. 
So  the  verb,  A,  and  C,  ii.  i.  48  ;  iii.  2.  29. 

CSmpelVd  (when  used  as  an  adjective). 

"This  c6m  \pelVdi6i  \  tune,  have  |  your  m6uth  |  fiU'd  up." 

Hen.  VIII  ii.  3.  87. 
"I  talk  I  not  of  |  your  s6ul :  |  our  cSm  \  pelVd  sms." 

M.  for  M,  ii.  4.  67. 
Complete. — "A  mdid  |  of  grace  |  and  cSm  \plete  mdj  |  est^." 

Z.  Z.  Z.  i.  I.  137. 
So  Hamht,  i.  4.  62 ;  Hen.  VIII  i.  2,  118 ;  Rieh.  Ill  iii.  i.  189. 

CSnceaVd.-^'*  My  c&n  \  ceal'd  la  |  dy  t6  |  her  cdn  |  cell'd  16ve." 

R.  and  J.  iii.  3.  98. 

CSnduct. — ^The  verb  follows  the  noun  "  safe-conduct "  in 

*'Safe^6n  \  ducting  \  the  r^b  |  els  fr6m  |  their  ships." 

Rich,  III  iv.  4.  483. 
But  the  noun  is  condikt  in  71  ^.  iv.  3.  65. 
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Cinfa'sr.—Hat.  VIJI.  \.  %.  Mi  %  R.  and  J.  n.  6.  21,  iii  3.  U. 
"O'ne  <A  I  OUT  c6  (itc)  I  vent  ind  I  his  c6n  I  fiasSr.'" 

M.JorM.n.3.lli 


Cif«/«'r(iiiniesenaeof  "entreat").— 7".  G.b/V.o.  7.2;  freqoeiil. 
CSmigrid.—"  Wilh   rf/j  I  A'fK:/  br&th,  |  and   crf«  ( i^d   kiss  |  o 
tij  them.''— 7>-.  and  Cr.  iv.  4.  i1. 
See  "  distinct"  hela-v. 
Cirmm/e. — "  Cire  is  1  n 

I  Hen.  I 
7)dlafalle.~"itiidDg  |  the  bird  |  nay  s^ft  |  and  iU\latdhIi." 

Rich.  //  iL  3.  7. 

L'4.  29  i  7:  fl/^- iv.  I- 1 
IHiHitct.—"'To  oHiai  \  and  judge  |  are  itft  |  rf)n:(  iSff  I  ic&" 

See  "citaign'd"  above.  Af.  e;'  K  ii  9,  fli. 

Enginer.     See  IHontr  belom. 

Firhm.—"  Now  f6r  |  the  hiSn  |  our  if  I  the  A"  I  ^"^  FrAich." 
I  ^«.  ra  L  s.  19. 
Hiraant.—"  It  Is  |  the  hdm  \  atu  wiy,  |  the  <Sth  |  er  course." 

Coriel.  iii.  1.  827. 
Maintain. — "That  h^  I  yon  mdin  I  tain  s6f  j  eral  fie  I  tidns." 

1  Iffn.  n.  i,  1.  71. 
Mdturc. — So  apparently  in 

"Of  miitder  I  ousl&hers:  |  indin  |  the  it^  {  turilhie." 
Lear,  iv.  6.  223, 
This  is  like  "  nitur^"  but  I  knoir  no  other  instance  of  "  mitiue." 
Mkhinkt  (sometimes). 

"SoyiSar  I  sweet  hue  |  which  W|  Miniistfll  \  doth  stind." 
Smn.  10*. 
I  cannot  find  a  conclusive  instance  in  Shakespeare,  but  this  vnrd 
is  often  (Walker)  thus  accented  in  Elizabethan  writers. 
"    "f.  i.  I.  2B6.     See  ilfcBwj  below. 
but  by  no  means  certajoly,  in) 
/r  fight  I  not  (imce  I  in  Br  I  ^  yiar." 

I  Mm.  VI.  L  3.  »1. 
titlf,  mjisdf,  ace  are  often  found  m  Eliiibetlua 
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^  Mourns  inwardly  and  makes  to  hinudfe  mone/' 

Spens.  F,  Q.  ii.  I.  42. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  seif,  being  an  adjective  and  not  a  noun, 
is  not  entitled  to,  and  had  not  yec  invariably  received,  the  emphasis 
which  it  has  acquired  in  modem  times. 
And  so,  perhaps : 

"And  band  |  ing  tAAn  \  selves  in  |  contra  (490)  |  ry  pirts." 

I  Hen,  VL  iii.  i.  81. 

Ndrthampton.-^*''Las!t   nfeht  |  I    hte  I  they   Uy  j  at    Ndrth-  \ 

ampton" — Rich,  III,  iL  4.  1. 

Obscure  (adj. ;  as  a  verb,  obsciire), 

"To  rib  I  her  c^re  |  cloth  in  |  the  6b  \  scure  grive." 

M,  of  V.  ii.  7.  51. 
"His  means  |  of  d^ath,  |  his  ^^  |  scure  fii  |  neril." 

ffamUt,  iv.  5.  218. 

Observant,--**  Than  tw^n  |  ty  sUl  |  y  diick  |  ing  6b  \  servdnis," 

Lear  J  ii.  2.  109. 

Persh/er — "Ay,  d6,  \persiv  \  er^  c6unt  |  erftit  |  sad  16oks." 

M,  N,  D.  ui.  2.  236 ;  A,  IV,  ul  7.  31 ;  A".  7.  il  i.  421 ; 
Hamlet,  i  2.  92. 

This  is  the  Latin  accent  in  accordance  with  Ben  Jonson's  rale. 
"  B6unty,  |  persiv  \  {e)rance,  mer  |  cy,  16w  |  liness." 

Macbeth,  iv.  3.  98. 
Perspective,— A,  IV,  v.  3.  48 ;  Rich,  II.  ii.  2,  18. 

The  double  accent  seems  to  have  been  disliked  by  the  Eliza- 
bethans. They  wrote  and  pronounced  "muleters"  for  "muleteers," 
"enginer"  {Hamlet,  iii.  4.  206)  for  "engineer,"  "pioners"  for 
**  pioneers. "    This  explains  : 

Planers, — "A    w6rth  |  y  planer,    I    Once    m6re  |  rem6ve,  |  good 
fncaAs.*^— Hamlet,  l  5.  162. 

PUbeians  (almost  always). 

"The///<J  I  eidm  \  have  g6t  |  your  f^l  |  low-tribune." 

Coriol.  V.  4.  39 ;  i  9.  7,  &c 

This  explains 

"  lukX  them  |  have  c\ish  |  ions  b^  you.  |  You're //<^  |  eidns,** 

lb,  iii.  I.  101. 

Exceptions :  Hen,  V,  v.  Chorus,  27 ;  T.  A,  i.  i.  231. 

So  '*  Epicurean"  in  Elizabethan  authors  and  A,  and  C,  it  i.  21 
The  Elizabethans  generally  did  not  accent  the  e  in  such  words. 
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Pilrtuit.—"ia/iilr\suif6!\  the  tUng  |  she  wiSnld  jhavest^." 

Sann.  143. 
"We  In  I  fle  time.  I   I  pri  I  thee/ifr-  I  «« sentence." 

M.  ef  V.  iv.  I.  298l 
/VftT-nw,— "ToW  I  his/j/f  I  %-ey6r:\  but  he  |  rides  wrflL" 

Maibeth,  I  6.  22. 
^^Kftwwifif.— "T&chingl  ill  that  |  r&id  to  I  kn6w 

The  quint  |  ««W/ 1  of  dv  |  eiy  sprite.'*—^.  Y.  L.  iii.  2.  147. 
R&ordA-l?).—"  To  W  1  spoke  t6  ]  but  by  |  the  f/ 1  «nifr." 

^K-A,  ///,  iii.  7.  30. 
So  also  Walker,  who  quotes  torn  Donne's  Satira,  v,  248,  Ed. 
1633: 

"  Recorder  to  Destiny  on  earth,  and  she." 
Bat  this  line  mi|^  be  scanned  otherwise. 
R£i^a—"  KiUing  (  in  #•/ 1  lapc  df  J  mortil  |  ilj." 

Hal.  V.  iv.  3,  107. 
Rkhanatic. — "  O'erwini,  I  despis  I  ed,  rhhi  \  matU,  I  and  did." 

V.  and  A.  135  i  M.  N.  D.  a.  I.  lOB. 
So     "T^fSx prig  I  moHt  I  young  min  |  al  th&  [  own  wfe-pons." 
B.J. 
iSwft— "Up<Sn  |niy //|  nire  hdur  |  thy  lin  I  cle  st6Ie." 

Hamlel,  I  5.  61 ;  Othdlo,  iv.  I.  72. 
^uater'.i.—"  Vfhf  are  J  you  j/ 1  gual^d  1  from  ill  |  your  triin  ?" 

r.  A.  ii.  3. 7E. 

«-(iare). 
"For  b^g  I  n 
"'    "  '  esaSri  |  their  wSv,  I  noi  ,     ,      , 

ffm.  VIII.  L. 
Aircitwiiw  (rare). — "Are  ndw  |  to  have  |  no  s^cc  \  asfv/  \  degi^" 

M.forM.  ii.  2.  98. 
Tiaxa-ds  (sometimes). 

"  And  shill  I  contla  |  ue  our  grac  |  es  fif  |  wardi  him." 

Macidk,  L  &  30. 
"I  gii,  I  and  tS  I  Tvardi  Ihrde  |  or  foar  |  o'cl<lck." 

Siih.  III.  iiL  S.  101. 
lould,  like  J  a  swill  |  ow  pr^  |  ing  ti  \  w^ads  stdrms. " 

B.  J.  Potiasl.  n.  7- 
Igue,  I  he's  *4fe  |  irom  think  [  ing  ft*  J  ward  Ldndon." 
B.  J.  Atchtmist,  L  I, 
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Soy  peihaps, 

"I  &m  I  inf6rmed  |  that  h^  |  comes  t6  \  wards  London." 

3  ffen.  VL  iv.  4.  26. 

"And  id  \  ward  L6n  |  don  they  |  do  bend  |  their  c6urse." 

Rich,  IIL  iv.  5.  14. 
Vtensils  (perhaps). 

"  He  has  brave  lUeiisils;  for  so  he  calls  them." 

Tetnp.  iii.  2.  104. 
Witkout—Stt  457  tf. 

The  English  tendency,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin,  is  illustrated  by 
the  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable  of  "  Ignominy,"  and  its  con- 
sequent contraction  into  **i^omy"  (i  Hen.  IV.  v.  4.  100,  &c.). 

VERSES. 

493.  A  proper  Alexandrine  with  six  accents,  snch  as— 

"And  n6w  J  by  winds  |  and  waves  |  my  life  |  less  limbs  |  are 
t6ssed,  *' — Dryden. 

is  seldom  fonnd  in  Shakespeare. 

494.  Apparent  Alexandrines.  The  following  are  Alexan- 
drines only  in  appearance.  The  last  foot  contains,  instead  of  one 
extra  syllable,  two  extra  syllables,   one  of  which  is  slurred   (see 

467-9) :—  / 

"The  num  I  bers  <df  |  our  h6st  |  and  mike  |  discovery  (dis- 
covery)."— Macbeth^  v.  4.  6. 

"He  thinks  |  me  n6w  |  incdp  |  abW;  |  confAierates.** 

Tempest^  i.  2.  111. 
"  In  vir  I  tue  thin  |  in  v^n  |  geance :  they  |  \it\vag  pSnilmC* 

lb.  V.  I.  28. 

"And  m6re  |  divers  |  it^  |  of  s6unds  |  tiXihSrrible.^'-Ib.  235. 
"In  bitt  I  emdss.  |   The  c6mm  |  on  ^  |  eciitioner.** 

A.  Y.  L.  iii.  5.  8. 
"I  s^  I  no  m6re  |  in  y6u  |  than  in  |  ih^Miftary." — lb.  42. 

"  Were  rich  |  and  h6n  |  ourible;  |  besides  |  iht  gintUtnen.** 

T.  G.  of  V.  iii.  I.  64. 

"Which  since  |  have  steid  |  ed  much ;  |  so,  6f  |  his  ghule^ 
ness.^—Temp.  i.  2.  165  ;  Rich.  III.  v.  3.  246 ;  Hen.  V. 
il  2.  71. 

For  the  contraction  of  "gentleman"  to  "gentl'man,"  or  evoi 
'genman,"  see  461. 
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"  Are  y6ii  I  not   eriered  1  that  A'r  I  thni  is  I  bis  prisaiB 

(468)?"— a:  5^  m.4.  128. 
"And  r  I  mnit  fr^  I  Ir  hire  |  the  hUf  I  of  dnyiMng." 

M.  e/F.m.i.  2EL 
"To  misk  |  thy  m6tat  |  rous  visage.  |   Seek  ndiie  |  en- 

jflnuy."—J'.  C.  ii.  I.  81. 
"Httd  h^  I  been  vinq  |  n(i)slier,   is,  |  bf  die  |  same  nftv 

ianf."~Hamla,  L  I.  98. 
"My  lird,  I  I  cime  |  to  s^  |  your  tt  |  ther-s //i«tb/." 


60,  pedmpj, 

"  From  tio  [  much  U  |  bettf,  ]  my  Lu  I  do,  Hialy.' 

M./orM.     2.13. 
"ATjso  I  lute  Ml  I  Ian.     Mrf,  |  poor  niin,J  my  Utmy." 

Ttmfeit,  i  *.  ]M- 
"  ShaU  s^  I  idrint  I  agei  [  ble  f6r  I  our  (^>oh'." 

^«.  r:  T.  1.  SB. 
unless  "  odvintage  |  able  fdi  |  ." 

4EIS.  Sometimes  Qie  two  syllables  ai«  inserted  at  (he  end  of  tlii 
tWrd  or  fourtb  foot — 

"The  flAxI  <3l  c^Pany.  I  Andn  la  dire  I  less  VM." 

A.  K  Z,  iL  I.  (1 
"To  cill  I  for  licamfietae ;  \  ^p^  |  it  t6  |  your  mind." 

Tr.  and  Cr.  iil  3.  S- 
'■Is  nAt  [  BO  hXima  I  ble,  pni  I  fiti  I  ble  nfither." 

M.o/V.ll.l^. 
"Cerb^nrs  [  youi  bKictri;  I  the  rib  I  ble  c^  I  him  Ibnt." 

Hamta,  IV.  J.  101 
"To  mj  I  inTJtmn^  |  h^kens  |  my  br6th  |  er's  s&it" 

Temp.  L  I.  121 
"  With  ill  I  prcx6gatise.  |  H^ce  his  |  ambit  |  ion  grdwing." 
li.ll.  105. 


wi  I  bringing  |  to  comfort  tAem(' em).  \  Tbefinlfsl 
oar  6wn.^— 7flB/«/,  if:  1.  13t-6. 
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496.  In  other  cases  the  appearance  of  an  Alesandzine  arises  from 
the  non-observance  of  contractions — 

'<  I  dare  |  abide  |  no  16nger  (454).  |  Whither  (466)  should  I 
I  fLi  r '—Macbeth,  iv.  2.  78. 

"She  1^  I  veird  it  |  o\xx p4r  \ pose{s)  (471),  ind,  |  iSn^i^jo) 
TofsL^'—A.  and  C,  v.  2.  339. 

''All  m6rt  |  al  cSnse  \  quence{s\{^*ji)  hive  |  pron6iinced  |  me 
thiis."-- 3/flf^>4,  V.  3.  6. 

"  As  mis  I  ers  d6  I  by  beggars  (454) ;  |  neither  (466)  give  j 
to  m^."— TV.  and  Cr,  iii.  3.  142. 

497.  Apparent  Alexandrines.     The  following  can  be  ex- 
plained by  tile  omission  of  onemphatic  syllables  : — 

''Hor,  Hail  to  |  your  lordship.  | 
Ham,  I  am  (/'/»)  glid  |  to  s^e  I  you  wfll." 

Hamlet,  l  2.  160. 

"  Where6f  |  he  is  the  {h^s  th')  h^ad ;  |  then  if  |  he  siys  |  he 
16ves  you."— ^.  I  3.  24. 

"Thou  art  sw6m  |  as  d^ply  I  to  (t')    eflKct  |  what  w^  I 
mt^d."— ^ftr>4.  ///.  iu.  I.  158. 

**l  had  th6ught,  I  my  16rd,  |  to  have  leam'd  |  his  health  I 
of  y6\L"—Ru:h.  II.  ii.  3.  24. 

"  That  trice  him  |  in  his  {in's)  line.    |  No  b6ast  |  ing  like 
I  a  {6oL"—Mae3ah,  iv.  i.  153. 

"  In  seeming  |  to  augment  |  it  wistes  |  it     B^  I  advis'd." 

Hen,  Vlh,  i.  i.  145. 

**  When  mir(d!)  |  cles  hive  |  by  the  gr^t  |  est  b^n  |  denied." 

A,  W,  ii.  I.  144. 

••  Persuides  |  me  it  is  [fs)  6th  |  erwfae ;  |  howe'er  |  it  b^." 

Rich,  in,  ii  2.  29. 

"  A  w6rth  I  y  6S{i)cer  \  i  theynx,  |  but  in  |  solAit" 

Coriol,  iv.  6.  80. 
"I  pr6mise  |  you  V  am  ^m)  \  afriid  |  to  h^ar  |  you  t^ll  it." 

Id.  I  4.  65. 

"  Come,  sis  |  ter,  cousin  |  I  would  fid)  siy,  |  pray  pir  |  don 

me."— Rich.  II  ii.  2.  105. 
"  That  mide  |  them  do  it  (V).  |  They  are  (Ire)  wfee  |  ana 

hdn  I  (w)rible."— y.  C.  iii.  2.  218. 

"  With  ill  I  prer6g(a)tive ;  ]  hence  his  |  ambit  |  ion   grow- 
ing."—Tempest,  i.  2.  105. 

•*  Mine  ^es  |  even  s6c  |  iabl^  |  to  the  sh6w  |  of  thine." 

Ii,  V.  I.  6S 
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'*  As  gr&t  I  to  m^  I  u  lite  ;  |  tDf/suppiSit  [  able." 

Temp.  T.  1. 146. 
unleis  "  supportable"  can  be  s'-.ceDted  on  the  first 
"  Osf enf atioii "  la  perhaps  for  "ostenlion  "  (Walker),  and  "ihe' 

"  The  oslentaHon  of  our  love  which,  left  unshown." 

A.  and  C.  m.  &  6SL 
"  Is  "  ought  probably  to  be  omitted  in 

"  With  gol  I  den  chim  |  bims  {is)  frAted ;  |  her  in  |  diiici" 

Cymi.  iL  4.  8S. 
"  So  sincy  ]  with  tht  hind  |  of  sh^  |  here— whafs  [  htr 

nime?" — A.  and  C.  iii,  13.  98. 
"  Come  Lam  |  mas  ive  \  at  night  |  shall  she  he  \  fourteen." 

K.  andj.i.  3,  17. 
"  Of  i5flicl4e7)  I  er,  (460  and  6S  |  tee  s^t  |  all  h&rts  |  »  lit 

{!  I&')  stite."— rnw/er(,  i.  x.  Si 
"Unciupl  lti^f>s)intht[fth')viisl  I  em\-all  I  ey,l^t|thaii 

gd."—M.  JV.  D.  iv.  I.  112. 
"  C6me  to  I  one    tnirk ;  |  as    many  I  ways   m^  bi  \  oik 

t6wn.''— j%«.  V.  i.  a.  208. 
"  Verbitim  I  to  rehearse  I  the  meth  I  od  of  I  my  piSn." 

I  Hns.  VI.  iii.  I,  13. 
The  following  is  intended  to  be  somewhat  irregnlar  : 

"  Now  bf  I  mine  b<Sn  [  our,  b^  I  my  life,  |  by  my  triUi.'' 
SUh.  II.  V.  2.  78. 
We  mast  probably  scan  as  an  orfinaiy  line, 

"  That  seeming  I  to  be  miist  \  which  wi  I  indeed  I  least  ire," 
T.  ^/Sh.  v.  2.  176. 
Mnee  it  rhymes  with  an  ordinary  line, 

"  Our  strength  I  as  weak,  |  our  w<kk  |  ness  pist  |  compare.' 
The  following  can  be  explained  by  the  quast-omission  of  tmem- 
phalic  syllables : 

"  Awiy  1  I  though  pirt  |  ing  W  |  a  dr&d  |  ful  corrosive." 
E  Hai.  VL  ilL  2.  403. 
in  I  Hen.  VI.  ill  3.  S,  is  accented  on  the  firsl, 

a  knive  |  of  c<Smm  |  on  hire,  |  a  g6nd{ollia'.'' 

Olhdlo,  L  1. 128. 

issyllable,  but  "  ag'd  "  is  a  monosyllable  in 

dear  love,  |  and  6ur  |  a^d  fi  |  ther's  right" 

Lear,  iv.  4.  28i 
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So  perhaps 

"  An  dg'd  I  int6r  |  pret^r  |  though  y6ung  |  in  y^ars.** 

T,  of  A.  V.  3.  6 

498.  Alexandrines  dOUbtfuL  There  are  several  apparent 
Alexandrines,  in  which  a  shortening  of  a  preposition  would  reduce 
the  Hne  to  an  ordinary  line.  "  Upon,"  for  instance,  might  lose  its 
prefix,  like  "*gainst"  for  "against." 

**  To  look  I  upon  my  s6me  |  time  mis  |  ter's  r6y  |  al  face." 

Rich,  12,  ii.  5.  76. 
**  Forbids  |  to  dw^U  «/  |  on ;  y^t  |  rem^m  |  ber  this." 

Rich.  Ill,  V.  3.  239. 

**  Upon  6ur  I  house('s)  (471)  thitch,  I  whiles  a  I  more  frost  I  y 
people."— ^««.  V,  iii.  5.  24. 

"  Upon  the  sis  |  terh6od,  |  the  v6  |  tarists  6fJ  St.  Clare." 

M,forM,  i.  4.  5. 
**  BrtU,  "Is  Kke  |  to  liy  upon  us  (on*s).  | 

Cass,  I*m  glid  |  that  m^  |  weak  w6rds.** 

J,  C.  i,  2.  176. 
"  Is  g6ne  I  to  prdy  |  the  h6  |  ly  king  |  upon  his  (on*s)  did." 

Macbeth,  iii.  6.  80. 
So  "to"  (or  "in,"  457a)  in  "into"  may  be  dropped  in 

"  Fall  into  I  the  c6m  |  pass  6f  |  a  prae'  |  munfre." 

Hm,  VIIL  iii.  2.  340. 
"The  witches  |  on tinto  \  mine  ^yes  |  the  6ut  |  ward  watch." 

Rich.  II.  V.  4.  62. 

(?)  "  Rither  la  dftch  |  in  E'gypt 

Be  gentle  |  grave  linto  \  me.   kdther  |  on  Ni  |  lus'  mud." 

A,  and  C,  v.  2.  68. 
"Gentle"  is  a  quasi-monosyllable,  see  465  ;  "rather,"  see  466. 
So  Walker  reads  "  to  "  for  "  unto  "  in 

"  Unto   a    p<Sor,   |  but    w6rth  |  y   g^nt  |  leman.  |    She's 
wadded," — Cymb.  I  i.  7. 

and  observes,  "  Unto  and  into  have  elsewhere,  I  think,  taken  the 
place  of  /t;." 

Perhaps  the  second  line  of  the  rhyming  couplet  is  purposely 
lengthened  in 

"  I'  am  I  for  the  air ;  |  this  nfght  |  I'll  sp^nd 

Ufiito  I  a  dis  I  mal  dnd  |  a  fit  |  al  tTi<^:'—Macb,  iii.  v.  21. 

in     "  Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 

Acquire  too  high  a  fame  when  him  we  serve's  away," 

A.  and  C  iii.  I.  15 
D  D 
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we  might  arrange 

"  Better  Ifeive  |  undiine,  |  than  b#  |  out  died  |  acqiire." 
Or  the  Utter  line  might  be  (but  there  is  not  pause  enoo^  U 
milce  it  probable)  a  trimeter  couplet.    (See  soi.) 

"  At  Mi  I  riin  |  a's  hfiuse  1  to-nfgW.   I  Her  ciuie  I  and  yfinis," 
J/.>rJ/.  iv.  3.  146. 
must  be  an  Alexandrine,  tmlesi  in  the  middle  of  the  Ime  "  Mariaia" 
can  be  shortened  like  "Marian,"as  " Helena "  becomes  "Helen" 
(M.  N.D.S.\.  208).    Compa« 

"  For  Mir  |  iaoa's  sike ;  I  but  ii  I  he  adjiidg'd  I  tout  brdtber." 
M.forM.y.  1.108. 
The  following  seem  pure  AJexandrines,  or  nearly  so,  if  the  (eil 
becoirecti— 

"  How  dire»  U99]  |  thy  hiish  [  rude  tongue  |  sound  thli  | 

DnpI6is  I  ing  n^." — RUh.  II.  iiL  4.  74. 
"  Snsptc  I  ion,  ill  I  our  lives,  |  shall  bi  [  stuck  fill  i  of  i^s.' 
I  HtH.  IV.i.t.1. 
"A  chir  I  ryllp,  I  a  bdn  |  xtj  ije,  \  a  pisi  I  ine  pl&s  |  at 
t-ingue."— ^ir*.  ///.  i  I.  94. 

Lekdl 

"  And  tbise  I  does  sh^  |  applj  I  for  wim  |  ings  i»d  |  por- 
tiati."—y.  C.  iiL  1.  28. 
This  is  the  Shakespearian  accent  of  "portent"  (490),  but  perbsjn 
"and"  should  be  omitted. 

"  Oit  of  I  a  gr^  I  deal  6f  I  old  (r  1  on  r  I  chose  fiM." 
1  Hm.  VI.  i.  1. 101. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  this  Bne, 
whether  it  b«  read  thus  or 

"  Out  of  I  a  great  deal  |  of  6ld  |  iron  I'  |  chose  forth." 
In    "  'Tis  h^  I  that  skat.  \  us  hJih  |  er  n<W  |  to  slangh  |  tec  Ih^" 
Rich.  III.  i.  4.  25(1. 
"hither"  (466)  may  be  a  monosyllable,  ana  then  we  can  read 
I  that  s^nl  us  |  ." 
in  the  following  coupiet  seems  to  be  an  Alei- 

[  it  Is  I  not  t  th6i,  I  thrlce^c  I  ions  qutei, 
an  I  your  l&ii's  j  depart  [  ure  weep  |  not :  mof^'' 
ot  s<fen."— *iirA.  //.  ii.  z.  26,  y.  4.  HO. 
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Sometimes  apparent  Alexandrines  will  be  reduced  to  ordinar]^ 
lines^  if  exclamations  such  as  "O,"  ''Well,''  &c  be  considered 
(512)  as  detached  syllables. 

"  VoL  That  they  |  combine  |  not  th^re.  | 

Cor,  (Tush,  tush f) 

Men,  A  g6od  demdnd. " 

Coriol,  iii.  2.  45. 
*«  Coriol  The  6ne  |  by  the  6ther.  | 

Com,  \^dl,)  I  O'n  to  |  the  mark  |  et  pUce." 

lb.  iii.  I.  112. 

"  Sic,  'Tis  h4  I  'tis  h^:  |  ((?,)  he's  gr6wn  I  most  kind  |  of 
Ute."--/5.  iv.  6.  11. 

"  Up6n  I  the  Brft  |  ish  pdrty.  |  (O,)  untime  |  ly  d&th." 

Lear,  iv.  6.  25. 

In  the  last  two  examples  "  O  "  might  coalesce  with  the  following 
vowel.     But  see  also  503  and  512. 

499.  Apparent  Alexandrines  are  sometimes  regular  verses  of 
hve  accents  preceded  or  followed  by  a  foot,  more  or  less  isolated, 
containing  one  accent 

"  (Shall  I)  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness 
Say  this,  i|  Fair  sir,  |  you  spit  |  on  me  |  on  W^  |  nesday 
14st."— J/.  ^  r.  I  3.  1-26. 

''H6ve  J  II  No  friend  |  will  rid  |  me  6f  |  this  liv  J  ingf^ar?" 

Rich,  I  J,  V.  4.  2. 

The  "No"  is  emphatic,  and  there  is  a  slight  pause  after  ''I." 

"  Whip  him,  i|  Were't  tw^n  |  ty  6f  |  the  gr^t  |  est  trib  |  u- 
tdries." — A,  and  C,  iii.  13.  96. 

"  Come,  cSme,  \\  No  m6re  |  of  this  |  unpr6f  |  itd  |  ble  chit" 

I  Hen.  IV,  iii  I.  63. 

"  There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
^Gdinst  me,  jj  that  I'  |  cann6t  |  take  p^ace  I  with :  n6  I 
black  inyy,"— Hen,  VIII,  il  I.  85. 

"  A's  you  I  are  c^rt  |  ainl^  |  a  g^n  |  tlemin,  ||  theret6, 
Clerk-Hke  |  expdri  |  ^nced."— «^.  T.  i.  2.  391. 

**  Besides,  I  Ilfke  |  youn6L  |  I'fyou  |  willkn6w  |  my  house." 

A,  Y,  L,  iii.  5.  74. 

"  Which  to  I  den^  I  conc^ns  |  m6re  than  |  aviils, 
Fords  I  thy  br4t  |  hath  b^en  |  cast  6ut  |  like  to  |  itself." 

W,  T,  iii.  2.  87. 

"  S6  it  I  should  n6w, 
W^re  there  |  nec^ss  |  it]f  |  m  y6ur  |  request,  |j  althSugh 
'Twere  n^ed  |  ful  T  |  denied  iV'—Ib,  i.  2.  22. 

D  D   2 
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'*  Mdking  |  prdctis'd  |  smfles 
A's  in  I  a  l(Sok  |  ing  gUss,  |  and  th^n  |  to  sigh,  ||  as  *twht 
The  in6rt  |  o'  the  dfcr."—JV.  T,  i.  2.  117. 

The  context  might  perhaps  justify  a  pause  after  "well"  in 

"  Flor.  To  hive  |  them  r^  |  comp^nsed  |  as  th6ught  |  on. 
Cam,  W<511,  ||  my  IM 

W,  T:  iv.  4.  532. 

But  better  **  To  have  them  [f  have  *em)  t6  \  comp^nsed." 

"  His  train  |  ing  sdch 
That  h^  I  may  fiim  |  ish  ind  I  instnict  J  great  tubers, 
And  nev  I  er  s^ek  |  for  did  |  out  of  |  hmiself. 
II  ya see,"  &c,—Ife»,  VIII.  i.  2.  114. 

**  What,  girl !  |  though  grey 
Do  s6me  |  thing  ming  |  le   with  |  our  y6ung  f  er  brown, 

11  yd  W  wt 
A  brdin,"  Slc—A,  and  C.  iv.  8.  21. 

**  A  certain  number, 
Though  thinks  |  to  dll,  |  mtist  I  |  select  |  from  dlL  0  7h 

rdst 
Shall  b^,"  I  Bic-^CarioL  L  6.  81 ;  i.  7.  2. 
"  And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy. 
Only— 
There's  one  thing  wanting  which  I  doubt  not  but." 

lb.  iL  I.  21«. 

Collier  transposes  "only  "  and  "  but "  to  the  respectively  follow- 
ing lines.     The  line 

"  So  to  esteem  of  us  and  on  our  knees  we  beg," 
ought  probably  to  be  arranged  thus  : 

"  S6  to  I  esteem  J  of  us,  |  and  6n  |  our  kn^ 
We  beg  I  as  re  I  compense  j  of  our  |  dear  services  {471)." 

W,  T.  ii.  3.  150. 
So        "  Whom  Y  I  with  thfs  |  ob^  |  dient  stdel,  |  three  inches  (471) 
of  iV'—Temp.  ii.  I.  283;  i.e,  "  three  Inch  of  t." 

So  transpose  "  'tis,"  /.  e,  *'it  is,"  to  the  preceding  line  in 

'*  York.  I  fear,  |  I  fear,—  | 

Duch.  What  should  |  you  fear?  |  It  is 

('tis)    Nothing    but  |  some    bond  |  that  he  |  is    ent  |  er'd 
into."— -^i:>4.  //.  v.  2.  65. 

*•  I  do"  must  be  omitted  (456)  before  "beseech  you"  in 

"  (I  do)  beseech  |  you,  pir  |  don  m^  |  I  mdy  |  not  show  it 

lb.  70. 
So  C^mb.  i.  6.  48. 
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500.  Trimeter  Couplet.   Apparent  Alexandrines  are  often 

couplets  of  two  verses  of  three  accents  each.  They  are  often  thus 
printed  as  two  separate  short  verses  in  the  Folio.  But  the  degree 
of  separateness  between  the  two  verses  varies  greatly.  Thus 
perhaps — 

**  Where  it  |  may  see  |  itself;  ||  thfs  is  |  not  strange  |  at  all." 

7>.  and  Cr,  iii.  3.  111. 

**That  hds  I  he  kn^ws  |  not  what.  1|  Ndture,  |  what  things  | 
there  are." — lb.  iii.  3.  127. 

And  certainly  in  the  following : — 

'*Anfte.  I  would  |  I  knew  |  thy  heart.  ||  Glou.  *Tis  fig  |  ured  fn  | 

my  tongue. 
Anne,   I  fear  |  me  both  |  are  false.  |I  Glou.  Then  n^v  |  er  man  j 

was  true. 
Anne.  Well,  well,  |  put  up  |  your  sword.  t|  Glou.  Say  then  | 

my  peace  |  is  made." — Rich.  III.  i.  2.  193. 

**yul.  I  would  I  I  knew  |  his  mind.  ||  Luc.  Peruse  |  this  pa  |  per, 

madam. 
Jul.   *To  Jii  I  lia.'     Say,  |  from  wh6m?  ||   Luc.    That  the  | 

contents  I  will  shew 
yttl.  Say,  s4y,  |  who  gave  |  it  thee?"— r.  G.  ofV.  i.  2.  33-7. 

**  Luc.  Go  t6 ;  I  'tis  w^U ;  |  away  I  ||  Isab.   Heaven  keep  |  your 
hon  I  our  safe." — M.  for  M.  ii.  2.  166. 

*^Isab.  Shdll  I  |  attend  |  your  16rdship?  ||   A.  At  an  |  y  time  | 
*foren6on."— /^.  160-9;  ii.  4.  104,  141. 

'*Ros.  The  h6ur  |  that  fools  |  should  4sk.  ||  B.  Now  fair  |  befall  | 
your  mask. 
Ros.  Fair  fdll  |  the  face  |  it  c6vers.  ||  B.  And  s^nd  |  you  ma  I  ny 
lovers."— Z.  Z.  Z.  ii.  I.  123. 

**  Ang.  Why  d6st  |  thou  ask  |  again?    ||    Prov.    Lest   I  |  might 
be  I  too  rdsh. 
Prov.  Repent  |  ed  6*er  |  his  doom.   i|  Ang,  Go  to,  |  let  that  | 
be  mine ! 

Ang.  And  you  |  shall  well  |  be  spared.   |I  Prov.  I  crdve  |  your 
h6n  I  our's  pardon." — M.  for  M.  ii.  2.  9-12;  Othello^  iii.  3. 

28-31;  Temp.  iii.  i.  31,  59. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  this  metre  mostly  for  rapid 
dialogue  and  retort.     But  in  the  ghost  scene  in  Hamlet : 

"  Gkos/.  To  whit  I  I  shall  |  unf61d.  0 
£fam.  Speak;  I'  |  am  b6und  |  to  h^ar." 

Hamletf  L  5.  6. 
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501.  The  trimeter  COnplet,  beside  being  frequent  in  dialogue, 
is  often  used  by  one  and  the  same  speaker,  but  most  frequently  in 
comic,  and  the  lighter  kind  of  serious,  poetry.  It  is  appropriate 
for  Thisbe : 

"  Most  rad  |  iant  P^  |  ramus,  ||  most  lil  |  y-white  |  of  hue." 

M.  N,  D.  iii  I.  94,  97. 

A.nd  for  Pistol,  when  he  rants  : 

"  An  oath  |  of  mfck  |  le  might;  |!  and  fu  |  ry  shall  |  abate." 

Hen,  V,  ii.  I.  70,  44 ;  ii.  3.  4,  64 ;  v.  i.  93. 

**  He  Is  I  not  v^  I  ry  tdll :  ||  yet  f6r  |  his  years  |  he's  tdlL" 

A.  Y,  JLm,  5.  118. 

"  And  I'll  I  be  sw6m  |  'tis  trde:  (i  trdveU  |  ers  ne'er  |  did 
Me,"— Temp,  iil  2.  26. 

'*  Coy  16oks  I  with  h^rt-  |  sore  sighs ;  ||  one  UA  \  ing  mo- 
I  ment's  mirth."— r.  G,  of  V,  i.  i.  30. 

**  He  w6uld  I  have  giVn  |  it  y6u,|!  but  V  \  being  in  |  the  w4y 
Did  in  |  your  ndme  |  receive  it :  ||  pardon  |  the  fault,  1 1 
pr4y.»— iJ.  89,  40. 

"  A  fr^-  I  stone  c61 1  our'd  hind ;  I|  I  v^r  |  il^  |  did  think." 

A,  V.  £.  iv.  3.  2S. 

"  Then   let's  |  make   hdste  |  awiy,  |i   and  look  |  unt6  |  the 
mdin."— 2  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  208. 

"  Am  r  I  not  witch'd  |  like  her?  ||   Or  th6u  |  not  false  | 
like  him  V'—Ib.  iii.  2.  119. 

**  Why  ring  (  not  6ut  |  the  bells  ||  al6ud  I  throughout  |  the 
t6wn?"— I  Hen,  VI.  i.  6.  12. 

*•  As  iE'th  I  i6p  I  ian's  t6oth,  ||  6r  the  I  fann'd  sn6w  I  thafs 
bolted."— Jf^  T,  iv.  4.  375. 

"  This  pdus  I  ingl^  |  ensued.     J|   Neither  |  the   king  |  hoi's 

heirs."— ^«».  VIII.  I  2.  168. 
"  The    monk  I  might    b^  |  dec^Vd ;    ||    and    thdt  |  'twas 

ding(e)  [  rous  f6r  hun."— 73.  179. 

"  An6n  |  expect  |  him    h^re ;  ||  but    if  |  she    b^  |  obdu- 
rate {^(^y^Rich,  III,  iii.  I.  39. 

This  metre  is  often  used  by  the  Elizabethan  writers  in  the  transla- 
tion of  quotations,  inscriptions,  &c.  It  is  used  for  the  inscriptions 
the  caskets : 

"  Who  choos  I  eth  me  |  shall  gdin  i|  what  min  |  y  men  | 
desire. 
Who  choos  I  eth   m^  |  must  give  H  and  hiz  I  ard  all  I  he 
hath,"— ilf:  ofV.Yi.  7.  6,9. 
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In  the  pause  between  a  comparison  and  the  fact  such  a  couplei 

may  be  expected. 

«A's|iEn^|asdfd 
The  61d  |  Anchi  I  ses  bear,  R  so  from  |  the  waves  I  of  Tiber 
Did  r  I  the  tir  I  ed  Cse'sar."— y.  C.  i.  2.  114. 

"  To  have  |  what  we  |  would  have,  1.  we  sp^ak  |  not  whdt  |  we 
mean." — M.  for  M.'vl  i^  118. 

Sometimes  the  first  trimeter  has  an  extra  syllable,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  trimeter. 

"  Shall  there  |  by  be  |  the  swdet^.   ||  Red  I  son  thus  |  with 
VS&:'—M,forM,  iii.  i.  6. 

"  Envel  I  ope  y6u,  |  good  Vx6sostt  \\  Wh6  |  caU'd  h^re  I  of 
late?"— iJ.  iv.  2.  78. 

"  Mdtters  |  of  need  |  ful  v&lue,   ||  We  1  shall  write  |  to  y6u." 

lb.  i.  I.  66. 

Sometimes  the  first  trimeter,  like  the  ordinary  five-accent  versc^ 
has  an  extra  syllable.  In  the  following  examples  the  two  verses  art 
clearly  distinct.  They  might  almost  be  regarded  as  separate  lines  of 
three  accents  rather  than  as  a  couplet : 

"Hyper  |  ion  t6  |  a  sdtjj/r.  |  So  16v  |  ing  t6  |  my  m6ther." 

Hamlet,  i.  2.  140. 

**  For  end  |  ing  th^e  |  no  s6on^.    ||  Thou  hist  |  nor  youth  | 
nor  age.  — M.  for  M,  iii.  i.  32. 

**  That  r  I  am  t6uch*d  |  with   miAness,   ||  Make  n6t  |  im- 
p6ss  I  ibl^."— ^.  V.  I.  61.    (But  ?  494.) 

"  Ariel.  And  do  |  my  spirit  |  ing  eent/j/.  || 
Prosp.  Do  s6,  I  and  after  |  two  days." 

Tempest,  i.  2.  298. 
"  Bel6w  I  their  c6b  |  bled  sh6es.  || 

They  say  |  there's  griin  |  enough." 

Coriol.  i.  I.  200. 

502.  The  comic  trimeter,  in  the  rhyming  parts  of  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  Lov^s  Labour  Lost,  there  is  often  great  irre- 
gularity in  the  trimeter  couplet.  Many  of  the  feet  are  trisyllabic, 
and  one-half  of  the  verse  differs  from  the  other.  Often  the  first  half 
is  trochaic  and  the  second  iambic 

'*Ant.  E.  Wherefore?  |  for  my  |  dinner :  ||  I  hdve  |  not  din'd 
I  to-day."— C.  ofE.  iii.  i.  40. 

**Ant.  E.  D6  you  |  h^,  you  |  minion?  i|  You'll  l^t  |  us  in,  I 
I  h6pe."— /^.  64. 
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In  the  following,   the  fanner  half  is   iambic   and   the  lattu 

"  TT-ou  wduldsl  I  have  chSng'd  [  thy  fice  \/or  a  niitu,  |  tr 
thy  ndmt  \f<n-  an  da?'—C.  of  E.  iii.  I.  it. 
And  coDversely : 

"  It  wsuld  mike  \  a  man  mdd  \  as  a  biUk  ||  Co  bd  |  «o  bdught  | 
andxHd."—/;.  72. 
There  are  often  only  five  accents. 

"  Sal.  GSod  meat,  sir,  |  Is  c6mmfin  :  I  Chat  i  \  very  ch&il  [ 
atfdrds. 
Ant.  £.  And  welcSme  |  mSre  c6mmBD  ;  |  for  tMt  |  is  zA- 
thing  I  but  wirds."— /*.  lit  I-  24,  25. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  lo  tell  whether  the  verse  is  trisyllabic  with 
four  accents,  or  dissyllabic  with  five. 

"  Have  it  |  you  with  [  a  pniverb—  |  Shall  I'  |  set  £n  |  my  staff?" 
^.51, 
may  be  scanned  with  six  accents,  but  the  line  to  which  it  rhymei 
seems  to  have  four ; 

"  And  h5  I  tell  your  mister.  I   O  Ldrd,  |  I  most  laugh," 
li.ii. 
and  the  following  line  also  ; 

' '  Have  at  ydu  |  with  another ;  \  thtt's  whrfn  |  can  you  tfll," 
/*.  SI 
■nd  it  is  therefore  possible  that  we  ought  to  accent  thus : 

"  Have  at  yoiS  |  with  a  prdverb —  |  Shall  I  s^t  |  in  my  staff?" 

503.    Apparent  trimeter  OODplets.    Some  apparent  trimeter 
couplets  are  really  ordinary  dramatic  lines. 

For  example,  in  the  last  line  but  two  of  501  {M./orM.  v.  1.  SI), 
"imp&sible"  may  easily  be  one  foot  with  two  superfluous  syllables. 
Tt  ii  r.f.on  ,  matter  of  taste  which  way  to  scan  a  line,  but  it  must 
nd,  that  the  trimeter  couplet  is  rarely  used  to  a- 
otion.  Hence  in  an  impassioned  address  like  tliat 
Harfleur,  we  should  probably  read 
IS  I  to  our  worst :  |  for  is  |  I  dm  I  a  sdldier," 

Htn.  K  iil  3.  5. 
"forasTm|as61|dii<r." 
rA  I  come,  Somerset ;  |  I  h6ld  |  it  c4w  I  anUce." 
3  Hett.  VI.  iv.  a.  7, 
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Or,  less   probably,    *'  Somerset  **    may   have    two    accents    and 

•*  oSwardice  "  (470)  one. 

"  Aschil  I  drenfr6m  |  abdar,  |  the  Vols  |  ces  shunning  hira." 

CorioL  i.  3.  34. 

"  So  ti^iously  \  away.  I  The  p6or  |  condom  |  ned  E'nglish." 
Hen.  V,  iv.  ProL  221 ;  but  ib.  28  is  a  trimeter  couplet 

"  And  hugged  me  \  in  his  arm  |  and  kind  |  ly  kfss'd  {  my 
cheek."— i?/ir>4.  ///.  ii.  2.  24. 

"  Than  thdt  |  m£x'd  in  |  his  cheek.     |  'Twas  just  1  the  dif- 
,  f(e)rence."— ^.  K  Z.  uL  5.  122. 

"  He  is  f  s)  my  br6th  |  er  too.   |  But  fitt  |  er  time  |  for  thit." 

M.for  M.y.  I.  498. 

"  And  n6t  |  the  pun(i)sh.  |  ment ;   therefore,  |  indeed  |  my 
iiihQT:*—M,  for  M.  i.  3.  89. 

The  following  are  doubtful,  but  probably  ordinary  lines : 

"  I  know  him  \  as  myself,  |  for  from  ]  our  in  {/anef." 

T,  G,  of  K  ii.  3.  62. 

Or  "infancy"  may  have  only  one  accent  (467). 

**  May  a  I  free  face,  I  put  on,  I  derive  |  a  liberty." 

IV.  T.  i.  2.  112. 
'Either"  may  be  a  monosyllable  (see  466)  in 

"  Your  sense  |  pursues  |  not  mine :  |  either  you  |  are  Ignorant.** 

M.forM.  ii.  4.  74. 

"  For  in  |  equdl(i)ty :  |  but  let  |  your  rea  |  son  serve. " 

Ib.  V.  I.  65. 
In     **  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry  on 
Affairs  of  Antony," — A.  and  C.  iv.  6.  12. 

**on"  may  be  transposed  to  the  second  line;  or,  considering  the 

licence  attending  the  use  of  names  and  the  constant  dropping  of 

prefixes,  we  might  perhaps  read  **  Alexas  |  did  (re)v6it  |  ." 

In     "  Calls  her  |  a  non  |  par^il;  |  I  ne  |  ver  saw  |  a  w6man," 

Temp.  iii.  2.  108. 

though  it  is  against  Shakespearian  usage  to  pronounce  ''non-pareil " 

a  dissyllable,  as  in  Dorsetshire,   "a  nunprel  apple,"  yet  Caliban 

here  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  fonn.     I  believe  **  nonp'rel  type  " 

is  still  a  common  expression. 

Sometimes  an  exclamation,  as  "  O,"  gives  the  appearance  of  a 

trimeter  couplet : 

*'  F6r  the  |  best  h6pe  |  I  have.  |  (O,)  do    not   wish  |  one 
more." — Ifen.  V.  iv.  3.  83. 

See  also  498  (id  fin* 
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504.  The  verae  with  four  accents  is  rarely  used  bj  Shske- 

Epeare,  except  when  witches  or  other  extraordinary  beings  are  intro- 
duced as  Epeating.  Then  he  often  uses  a  verse  of  four  iCCaiB 
with  rhjmie. 

"  D<5ub1e,  I  dduble,  |  t6il  and  {  trouble, 

Fire  I  bum  and  [  ciuldron  |  bubble."— .Vor&rfA,  iv.  I.  M. 
The  iambic  metre  in  such  line*  is  often  inierchaoged  with  tk 

Iambic*  1  "He  wb6  ]  the  sw4rd  |  of  h^v'n  |  will  bear 


Trochaic  j     ^^^  ^  j  ^^j  -^^  I  ^^j^^  |  ^^  „ 

M.fir  M.  iii.  z.  274-8. 

(The  last  line  means  "  he  ought  to  have  grace  for  the  pnrpose  of 

standing  upright,  and  virtue  [for  Che  purpose  of]  walking  in  the 

straight  path."    "Go"  is  often  used  for  "walk."    "To"  is  omitted 

before  "go.") 

Sometimes  in  the  same  couplet  we  find  one  tine  iambic  and  tlie 
other  trochaic  : 


It  would  be,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  Bay  that  both  lines  are 
trochaic,  but  in  one  there  is  an  extra  syllable  at  the  b^^inning,  u 
well  as  at  the  end.     So  apparently 

"  Th(!  is  I  h^  my  I  roister  I  siid, 
(De)sp!scd  |  the  A  |  Ihdnian  |  mk\^"—M.  N.  D.  72-8: 
but  the  prefix  "de-"  might  (460)  be  dropped. 
So         "  (De)spised  I  In  na  |  tiv  I  i  |  t^ 

Shall  lip  i  6n  their  [  children  |  \A."—n.  v,  L  *20. 
There  is  difficulty  in  scanning 

"  Prilty  ]  s6ul,  she  |  diist  not  |  lie 

Near  this  lack-lore,  this  kill -courtesy." — lb.  76-7. 

It  is  of  course  posuble  that  "  kill-curt'sy  "  may  have  the  accent 

on  the  first :  but  thus  we  shnll  have  to  accent  the  6r5t  "this"  and 

"love"  vrilh  undue  emphasis.      It  is  also  more  in  Shakespeare's 

UMyagive   "courtesy"  its  three   syllables  at  the  end  of  1 

'.SWe^^j-„re  scan 

""■ear  this)  Uck-love,  j  Ibis  kill  |  ciurte  |  b#." 

bit  ■'  and  "  UMhaic  "  here  iind  eltewhrn  rder  to  acceU 
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PeihapSy  however,  as  in  Machethy  til  5.  84,  35,  and  ?  21,  a  verse 
of  five  accents  is  purposely  introduced. 

505.  Lines  with  four  accents  are,  unless  there  is  a  pause  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  very  rare.  The  following,  however,  seem  to 
have  no  more  than  four  accents  : 

"Let's  ^ach  |  one  s^nd  |  unto  |  his  wife." — T.  of  Sh.  v.  2.  6(J. 

"Now6rse  |  than  I'  |  upon  some  I  agreement." — lb.  iv.  4. 33. 

**He  shall  |  you  find  |  r^ady  |  and  willing."— 7?.  34. 

"The  match  |  is  mide,  |  and  all  |  is  d6ne." — lb.  46. 

"Gro  f6ol,  I  and  wh6m  |  thou  k^ep'st  |  commind." 

lb.  ii.  I.  269. 

The  frequent  recurreno'  of  these  lines  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

will  not  escape  notice. 

"  And  pdt  I  yourself]  under  |  his  shr6wd."     (?  corrupt.) 

A.  and  C.  iii.  13.  71. 

"  A  lid  I  of  life,  I  an  imp  I  of  fame." 

Hen    V.  iv.  i.  45  (Pistol). 

"We  knew  not 
The  d6c  |  trine  6i  \  ill-d6ing,  |  nor  dr^am'd 
That  any  did."— fT.  T.  i.  2.  70 

"Go  t^ll  I  your  c6usin  |  and  bring  |  me  w6rd." 

I  Hen.  IV.  V.  I.  109. 

"For  dught  I  I  kn6w,  |  my  lord,  |  they  d6." 

Rich.  II.  V.  I.  63. 

But  perhaps  the  lines  may  be  arranged  : 

"     Aum.  For  dught  |  I  know, 

My  16rd,  |  they  d6.  | 

York.  You  will  I  be  thdre,  |  I  kn6w. 

Aum.  If  G6d  |  prev6it  |  (it)  not,  |  I  purpose  |  s6." 

"With  "  may  be,  perhaps  (457),  transposed  to  the  former  of  the 
following  verses,  thus : 

"  With  id  I  ord  |  tions,  fer  |  tile  te  |  ars,  (480)  ivlth 
Gr6ans  (484)  |  that  thun  |  der  16ve,  |  with  sighs  |  of  fire." 

T.  N.  i.  5.  274. 

But  the  enumeratrve  character  of  the  verse  (509)  may  justify  it  as 

it  stands. 

It  is  difficult  to  scan 

"  Lock'd  in  her  monument     She  had  a  prophesying  fear," 

A,  and  C.  iv.  14.  120 

without  making  the  latter  portion  a  verse  of  four  accents. 
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(Perhapi 

"  L6ck'il  ia  [  her  tn6n(u]  |  menL    She'd  |  s  pr6phe  |  sying  likr,' 

making  "sying"  a  monosyllable  like  "being,"  "doing."  See4J0.) 

"Should  from  |  yond  cIoM  |  sp^ak  di  [  vine  thiags." 

Csrid.  IV.  5.  no. 
Bui  I  should  prefer 

"  If  Jupiter 
,1  spAik  di  I  Tin 
I  (507)  I'd  nil  I  believe  |  them  mire 
Than  thee,  1  all-nd  |  ble  Mircius." 
Shakespeare    would   have  written  "things   divine,"    not    "divine 
things  "  at  the  end  of  a  verse.     (See  419,  at  end. } 

"fsndt  1  much miss'd  [  butwith  [  hisfiiends."— Clirifl/.iv.e.lS. 
"Before  |  the  kings  |  and  queens  |  of  France." 

I  Hm.  VI.  \.  6.  27. 
"And  ^ven  |  these  tbr^e  |  days  have  |  I  witch'd." 

Ih.  i.  4- 15- 
"Here  throdgh  [  this  gale  |  I  cdunl  |  each  one."—/*.  6ol 
"Think  not  |  the  king  [  did  ban  |  ish  thee," 

kirk.  /I.ii.  Hi. 
b  not  found  in  the  Folio,  which  also  varies,  tS.  i.  3.  323;  iiL  7.  70. 

"They  this  |  dirfct  |  ed,  wi  [  wUl  fdtlow 
I'n  the  I  main  battle  |  whose  puissance  I  on  ei  |  thcr 
side."— .ffif-i.  ///.  V.  3.  298. 
(But  the  second  line  is  haish,  and  perhaps  part  of  it  ought  to 
be  combined  with  the  tirst  in  some  way.  "Puissance"  is  a  dis- 
syllable generally  in  Shakespeare,  except  at  iAe  md  of  the  line. 
I  know  no  instance  in  Shakespeare  where,  as  in  Chaucer, 
"battle"  is  accented  on  the  last.  Remembering  that  ed  is  often 
not  pronounced  after  (  and  d,  we  might  scan  the  first  line  thus,  with 
three  accents : 

"They  thus  |  dirict(ed),  |  we'U  fdllow."t 
If  "ed"  is  not  pronounced  (472)  in  "divided,"  that  may  explain 
"The  archd^a]  con  hiih  1  divided  \V'—\Hm.IV.\-a.\.11 
Tl.»  f.^iin™jng  may  seem  a  verse  of  four  accents  : 

ereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss." — I  Hot.  VI.  v.  J.  fli. 
ry"  is  found  m  Hamlet,  iii,  2.  221.  And  as  "counL'r' 
hrec syllable!,  so,  perhaps,  "contrary"  isfoni: 
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•*  Whereds  |  the  c6nt  |  (e)rar  |  y  bring  |  eth  bliss.** 

A  verse  of  four  accents  is  exceedingly  discordant  in  the  formal  and 
artificial  speech  of  Suffolk,  in  which  this  line  occurs. 
Somewhat  similarly,  Shakespeare  has  **cursor4ry"for  "cursory  :*' 

"  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye." — Hen.  V,  v.  2.  77. 

In  "  Anthony  Woodville,  her  brother  there," — Rich,  III,  i.  i.  67. 
"Woodville"  is  probably  to  be  pronounced  a  trisyllable,  a  semi- 
vowel inserting  itself  between  the  d  and  v — "  Wood-e-ville."  The 
e  final  (see  4S8)  would  not  be  sounded  before  '*her." 

"  Valiant"  is  a  trisyllable  in 

"Young,  vdl  I  idnt,  |  wise,  and  |  no  d6ubt  |  right  r6yal." 

Rick.  Ill,  i.  2.  245. 

506.  Lines  with  four  accents,  where  there  is  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  line,  are  not  uncommon,    it  is  obvious  that 

a  syllable  or  foot  may  be  supplied  by  a  gesture,  as  beckoning,  a 
movement  of  the  head  to  listen,  or  of  the  hand  to  demand  attention, 
as  in 

"He's  td'en.  |  [Shiiut,]  \  And  hdrk,  |  they  sh6ut  |  for  j6y." 

y,  C,  V.  3.  32. 
"Kneel  thou  |  down,    Phflip.  |    {Dubs  him  knight,)    \  But 
rise  I  more  great"— -^.  J,  i.  I.  161. 

"Mirry  |  to [Enter'  Othdlo.)  \  Come,  cap  |  tain,  will  | 

yovi g6V*^Oth€llo,  I  2.  58. 

Here,  however,  as  in 

"A  wise  I  stout  c4p  |  (i)tdin,  |  and  s6onJ  persudded." 

3  lien.  VI,  iv.  7.  30. 
"Our  cdp  I  (iHAins,  |  Macbeth  |  and  Ban  |  quo?    Yes." 

Macbeth^  i.  2.  34. 
we  may  scan  "" 

"Marry  |  to C6me,  |  c4p(i)  |  tarn,  will  |  you  g6," 

but  very  harshly  and  improbably. 

"CVwj.  Flatter  |  ers!"    {Turns  tS Brutus,)  \  Now,Bru  |  tus, 
thank  |  yourself."— ^  C.  v.  i.  45. 

An  interruption  may  supply  the  place  of  the  accent : 

"And  falls  |  on  th*   6th  |  er {Enter   Lddy  Macbeth.)  | 

How  now,  I  what  n^ws?" — Macbeth^  i.  7.  ^8. 

The    interval    between    two    speakers    sometimes   justifies  the 
amission  of  an  accent,  even  in  a  rhyming  passage  of  regular  lines  : 
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"Fairy,   hri  not  |  vou  h^?  | '  Puck,  J  Thon  Bp^Oc'st  |  ai^ 
I  im  I  Umt  mifr  I  ry  wan  I  derer  « I  the  nWht." 

"Sfal.  As  thiSn  I  didst  l^ve  I  it  'Serg.  \  DtSabtful  |  it  stiod." 

Macbeth,  i  Z.  7. 
"  Cass.  Messi  |  1»  1   '  Mess.  I  Wliat  s4y»  |  my  g^n  f  eral?" 

J.  c.  V.  I.  n. 

"Dun.   Who  c6me«  |  here?  '  Mai.  \  The  wArth  |  y  thine  |  o. 
Riat."—M     ah  L  a.  45. 


The  break  caased  by  the  arrival  of  a  new-comer  often  gives  rise 
to  a  vene  with  four  accents. 

"Than  yonr  I  good  w6rds.  I  '  )  But  wh6  |  comes  hire?" 

Rich.  11.  iL  J  20. 
"Stands  for  |  my  bounty.  |  '  |  Bat  ivb6  |  comes  b^?" 

A  67. 
"Agiinst  1  theli  wQL  I  '  I  But  wb6  I  comes  I  h^?" 

A  iiL  J.  IB. 
So,  perhaps,  arrange 

"  High  be  our  thoughts  1 
I  know  my  uncle  York  hatli  power  enough 
To  s^rve  1  our  tibn.  ] '  [  Bnt  whd  I  comes  UreP" 

JJ.  iiL  1  ». 
It  is  possible  thai  in  some  of  these  lines  "comes"  should  be 
pTOnonnced  "cometii."      "WordE,"  "tuin,"  and  "will"  might  lie 
prolonged  by  485,  486. 

507.  Lines  with  four  accents  where  there  is  a  chuige 
of  thonght  are  not  ancommon.  In  some  cases  the  line  is  dividal 
into  two  of  two  accents  each,  or  into  one  b'ne  of  three  accents,  and 
another  of  one. 

( I )  Cllange  of  thought  Irom  the  present  to  the  future  ; 
"Hiply  I  voushUl  |  not  s^e  I  me  more ;  |  or  (f, 
A  ming  J  led  sliidow.  I  '  |  Perch^ce  |  tB-vUrraai 
■""-'"  sirve  [  aniither  |  mister."—^,  and  C.  iv.  iL  3S. 
[id  I  her  striight  I  awiy.  |  '  |  To-m6rrow 
I  toe  wars :  [  sh^  to  I  her  sing  I  le  sdrrow." 

A.  W.n.^  31!. 
kbgs  I  are  come  |  to  Tr6y.  I '  |  To-m6mrw 
iiietlwith  ill  I  our  miio  |  of  p6wer  |  stand  fatt" 
Tr.  and  Cr.  il  1  21% 
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(2)  From  a  statement  to  an  appeal,  or  vice  versd  ; 

*' You  hive  |  not  s6ught  it.  |  '  |  How  c6mes  |  it  th^n?" 

I  Hgn,  IV.  V.  I.  27. 

Unless  "comes"  is  "cometh."     See  506  at  end. 

"L6rd  of  I  his  reason.  |  '  |  Wkdt  though  |  you  fl^?" 

A.  and  C,  iii.  13.  4. 

(I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  **r^  |  as6n."  See,  however,  479.) 

Perhaps     "Come  hith  |  er,  c6unt  \'  \  Do  you  {d"  you)  knhu  \ 
these  w6men?"—^.  W,  v.  3.  166. 

Bnt  possibly : 

"  Come  hfth  |  er,   c6u  |  nt  (486).      D6  |  you    kn6w  |  these 
women  ?  " 

^*BiUstdy,  I   Here  comes  (Fol.)  |  the  gar  I  den^rs." 
^  Ruk,  II.  iii.  4.  24. 

("gdrdeners"  may  have  but  one  accent.) 

**Nher  \  believe  \me.'\  B6th  are  |  my  kinsmen." 

lb,  ii.  2.  111. 

The  pause  may  account  for 

"As  h^  I  would  drdw  it  |  '  |  Long  stdy'd  |  he  s6." 

Hamlet^  ii.  i.  91. 

(As  ed  is  pronounced  after  i  and  «/,   so  it  might  be  after  y  in 
"stdyed,"  but  the  effect  would  be  painful.)  , 

"  Which  has  |  no  n^ed  I  of  y6u. 
Beg6ne,'* 

is  the  best  way  of  arranging  A,  and  C.  iii.  11.  10. 

"And  l^ve  |  eight^n.  |  '  |  Alds^  poor  |  princess." 

Cymbdine.  ii.  I.  61. 
"A  princ  |  e's  c6urage.  |  '  |  Awdy,  \  I  prithee." 

Cymb.  iii.  4. '187. 
''Litus  I  withdrdw,  I  '  I  'Twill  b^  |  a  st6rm." 

Lear^  ii.  4.  290. 

(3)  Hence  after  vocatives  : 

"  Titus,  I'll  (am)*m  aSme  |  to  talk  |  with  th^e." 

t.  A.  V.  2.  16. 

"  GMtie  I  men^   '  \  imp6rt  |  une  m^  j  no  further." 

T.  of  Sh.  i.  I.  48. 

"  GintU  I  men,  '  \  that  I'  |  may  s6on  |  make  g6od."— 7?.  74. 

"  Ghtile  I  men,  '  \  content  |  ye,  'I'm   |  re861ved."— i?.  90. 

"  G^ttUe  I  men,  '  \  will  you  j  go  miis  |  ter  m^n?" 

Rich,  II,  ii.  2.  108. 
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"  Glnlli  I  men,  '  \  go  mi^  I  ter  iIp  |  your  nn^" 

Riih.  II.  a.  2.  118 
"Good  Mir  |  garH.  \      Run  |  th«  rd  [  the  pirlo«r." 

M.  Ado,  iii.  I.  1. 
Either  a  pause  may  explain 

"But  tai  I  nie,  '  I  is  young  I  GdoT^e  Stin  |  ley  living?" 
Rich.  III.  T.  5.  S 
or  "  George  "  (485)  may  be  a  quasi-dissyllable. 

608.  A  foot  or  syllable  can  be  omitted  where  there  is  any 

marked  pauu,  whelher  arising  from  {!)  emotion.  (2)  antithesis,  or 
{3)  parenthesis,  or  (4.)  merely  from  the  introduction  of  a  relative 
clause,  or  even  a  new  staleinent 

(l)  "Wrfre't  I  my  fitness 

To  lei  I  these  hinds  |  ob^  |  my  bWod,  |  — '  I, 
They're  ipt  |  enough  I  to  dis  I  locate  I  and  tear  ' 

Thy  fl&h  I  and  b&ies."— Z«ir,  iv.  3.  6*. 

"O'  I  disloy  I  al  thing 


There  is  an  intended  solemnity  in  the  utterances  of  the  ghosts  in 
"Let  fill  I  thy  lance.  I  '  I  Despiir  I  and  die." 

Rich.  m.  T.  3.  US. 
and     "Thfnl<on  |  lord  Hastings.  I'|  Desp&ir  |  and  die. "— .A.  Ui. 
(a)  "Scarce  4n  |  j  j6y 

Did  ^v  (  er  s6  I  long  live.  I  '  I  No  sfirrow 

But  kiilM  I  iti^f  I  much  soon  [  er."— W^  7:  v.  3.  fiS. 

(3)  "  He  quit  1  tJs  f6rt  \  nnes  h^ 
(Which  ydn  |  knew  grial)  |  '  |  ind  to  [  the  hiiard." 

16.  iii.  z.  169. 

(4)  "Mark  whil  |  I  s4y,  I  '  |  -^hich  y6ii  |  shall  find." 

M.  fur  M.  iv.  3.  ISO. 
Perhaps  "Is  my  kins  I  man,  '  I  whSm  I  the  king  I  hath  wrdnc'd,' 

RUh.  II.  U.  a.  lU. 
in  a  very  irr^ular  passage,  part  of  which  is  nearly  prose. 
his  title  J  'tohiik  \tht   |  we  find." 

I  Hfn.  IV.  iv.  3.  lot 
ih^  I  did  give  me,  |  '  I  ■wkea  p6  |  sy  was." 

M.  of  V.  T.  I.  H8. 
ur  I  cates  ftars,  |  '  |  vihith  will  [  in  tJme." 

CtrM.  iii.  1.  131. 
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"*Tis  sure  |  en6ugh  |  — in  you  |  knew  how.** 

T,  A,  iv.  I.  95. 

A  pause  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  before  an  oath,  as  in 


<• 


As  yoii  I  shall  give  I  th'  advice.  |      B^  |  the  £ure 

That  quick  |  ens  E'  |  gypt*s  slime.**— -<4.  and  C  i.  3.  68. 

(But  "vice**  or  "by"  may  be  prolonged.) 

"  That  m^  |  most  jeal  |  ous  dnd  |  too  doubt  |  fill  heart 
May  live  |  at  peace.  | '  |  He  shall  |  conceal  it." 

T,  N,  iv.  3.  28 ;  Macbetii,  L  5   6, 

"  To  wdtch,  I  poor  p^rdu  I 
With  this  I  thin  hflm.  |  '  |  Mine  ^ne  |  my*8  d6g, 
Th6ugh  he  |  had  bit  |  me,  sh6uld  |  have  stood  |  that  n{ght 
Agdinst  I  my  fire.** — Lear^  iv.  7.  86. 

"  Last  night  |  *twas  6n  |  mine  arm.  |  '  |  I  kiss*d  it.'* 

Cymb,  ii.  3.  151, 
(Certainly  not  "  I  kiss  |  ed  it.**) 

"  Would  then  |  be  n6thing.  |  '  |  Truths  would  |  be  tdles.** 

A,  and  C.  il  2.  137. 

"  P6int  to  I  rich  ends.  |  '  |  This  my  |  mean  tisk.*' 

Temp,  iii.  I.  4. 

"  Must  give  I  us  piuse  (484).  |  '  |  Th^re*s  the  |  respect** 

Hamletf  iii.  I.  68. 

509.  Lines  with  four  accents  are  found  where  a  number 
of  short  clauses  or  epithets  are  connected  together  in  one  line,  and 
must  be  pronounced  slowly : 

"  Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray.** 

Rich,  III,  iv.  4.  75 

"Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit.'* 

3  Hen,  VI,  I  2.  48. 

The  last  line  is  very  difficult.  "And,**  or  a  pause  equal  to 
"and,**  after  "witty,**  would  remove  the  difficulty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  ventures  to  introduce  such 
a  line  even  in  a  rh3rming  passage : 

"  Youths  beauty^  wisdom^  courage^  ail 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call.** 

A.  W,  ii.  I.  184. 

.  "  Ho  1  hdarts,  |  tongues,  figures,  |  scribes,  bdrds,  |  poets 
cann6t 
Think^  spiak^  \  cast,  write^  \  sing  ndm  \  ber^  hoi 
His  love  to  Antony.** — A,  and  C,  iii.  2.  17. 

"Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps. **~^.  71  I  2.  829. 

B  B 
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{Here,  howerer,  "goads"  and  "thoras"  may  be  proloifed.    Stt 
4S4.  425.1 

■'With  thit  I  baisb,  nd  I  ble,  tim  I  pie—  I  nothing." 

Cy^.  iiT  4.  lt& 
The  following  occurs  amid  r^ular  verse : 

"These  drums  I  these  Crumpets  I  flutes  I  whaL" 

A.  and  C.  iL  7.  ISS. 
"  When  fou  do  dance,  I  wish  jnm 
A  wave  of  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  I  but  thit;  I  move  stlD,  I  stiU  so." 

m  T.W.A-  "2- 
Here  ilill,  which  means  "always,"  is  remarkably  emphatic,  ml 
may,  perhaps,  be  pronounced  as  a  quasi-dissyllable.     So  "til"  i$  a 
monosyllabic  foot  in  Chaucbr,  C.  T.  1I37. 

510.  Apparent  lines  of  four  Eiccents  can  sometinw:  be 

eiplained  by  giving  the  full  pronmicialion  lo  contractions,  luch  u 
t  for  eth,  'd  for  id,  '11  for  Teill,  've  for  htaie,  'I  for  it,  &c. ;  or  Ihcy  are 
lines  of  three  accents  with  a  delaebed  foot. 
"SUv.  Whif/  (is)  I  your  will?  | 
Prut.  That  I'  [  may  com  |  pass  ymts." 

T.  G.  of  V.  iv.  I.  n. 
"And  wire  [  the  kbg  [  otit  (of  it),  |  what  w6uld  |  I  di?" 

Temp.  ii.  I.  145. 
"In  whit  I  you  please.  |  '17/  (will)  |  do  what  I  I  cin." 

lb.  IT.  4.  a. 
"  You've  idd  I  ed  mf  I  n'.i  (4S5)  in  I  to  it  1  and  lustre." 

T.o/A.  i.  a.  151, 
"  Drive  him  [  to  ^0  |  hu;  't  (it)  |  is  time  |  we  twiin." 

A.  andC.i-A.  1%. 
"  Whence  cdm  |  irt  th6n  ?  |  What  wduld  |  at  thiSu  ?  |  Ihj 
name?" — Coriel,  iv.  5.  58. 
But  the  pauses  between  the  abrupt  questions  may  be  a  suftcient 

"And  nier  (n^v  I  w)  i  I  true  inc.  I   In  sdch  |  a  night" 
M.  of  V.  V.  I.  148. 
"  maybe  emphatic,  meaning  "one."    Else  508, 
\^ra  I  p^V  (ed)  I  with  win,  I  our  ra6uths  I  with 
iney.''— a  Hm.  JV.  iv.  5.  77. 
uJi  I  w  Un  t  kV  (ed]  Ddt.  I  'TIS  pit  |  y  6f  him." 
A.  and  C.  i.  4.  n. 
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•"s"-  "his"  in 

*<  Vincent  |  16  |  V  (his)  son  |  brought  up  |  in  F16renoe." 

7\  of  SA.  l  I.  14. 
In    "  So/,     My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  ftdl," 

2  Hen,  VL  il  2.  6. 

"hear"  is  a  dissyUable  (485),  or  "the"  omitted  after  "at"  Com- 
pare "atte"  in  E.  E.  for  "at  the." 

I  feel  confident  that  "  but  would  "  must  be  supplied  in 

"  And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect 
Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit,"— J/.  N,  £>,  v.  i.  91. 

and  we  must  read  : 

"And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do,  but wouldy 
Noble  respect  takes  not  in  might  but  merit."* 

"  And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  Hberty.     The  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon," — K,  y.  iil  5,"  8. 

ought  probably  to  be  arranged : 

"  Of  hoarding  abbots ; 
Imprisoned  angels  set  at  liberty. 
The  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must,"  &c 

Or  (Walker)  invert  "imprisoned  angels"  and  "set  at  liberty." 

Arrange  thus ; 

"  Your  Coriolanus 
Is  nSt  I  much  mis^d^ 

Btit  with  I  his  friends.  \  The  c6m  |  monw<^alth  |  doth  stdnd. 
And  s6  I  would  d6,  |  were  h^  |  more  ing  |  ry  4t  it."  * 

CarioL  iv.  5.  18. 
Similarly 

**  Most  cSrt  I  ain,     Sist  \  er,  welcome, 
Prdyyou  \  (see  512) 

Be  ev  I  er  known  |  to  pit ',  ience,  mf  |  dear'st  sfster." 

A.  and  C,  iil  6.  07. 

So  arrange 

"  That  won  you  without  blows. 
Despising  i^qg), 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back." 

Corto$,  iil  3.  188L 

*  I  think  I  have  met  with  this  conjecttone  in  tome  commentator 

X  K  3 
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"     CeL  Look,  wh6  |  comes  here  ?  | 

.SS^.  Myirr\aHdh\tofmi 

FairyAuih  (512),  ! 
My  gent  |  Ic  Phoe'  |  be  bfd  |  me  give  |  yoa  this." 

A,  K  Z.  iv.  3.  «. 
'*  Got'twim  I  asl^  I  and  wdkt, 
Wm,  then  (512), 
Legit(i)  I  mate  E'd  |  gar,  I'  |  must  hive  |  your  lind." 

Lear^  i  2.  15. 
**  Aspiarls  \Jrom  dia  \  monds  drSpfd. 
luMifisiiW—Zear,  iv.  ^  24. 

Ifm.  V,  il  Prologue,  82,  is  corrupt 
**  /  live  with  hread  like  you : 
Fedwant^  taste  grief,  need  friends :  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king?" — Rich.  IL  iii.  2. 175. 

511.  Single  lines  with  two  or  three  accents  are  fre- 
quently interspersed  amid  the  ordinary  verses  of  five  accents. 
They  are,  naturally,  most  firequent  at  die  beginning  and  end  of 
a  speech. 

These  lines  are  often  found  in  passages  of  soliloquy  where  passion 
is  at  its  height.  Thus  in  the  madness  of  Lear^  iv.  6.  112-29,  there 
are  eight  lines  of  three  accents,  and  one  of  two ;  and  the  passage 
terminates  in  prose.    And  so  perhaps  we  should  arrange 

"  Would  use  his  heaVn  for  thunder ;  nothing  but  thunder ! 
Merciful  heaven  (512), 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  nnwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 
Than  the  soft  myrtle. 
But  man,  proud  man, 
Drestnn  a  httle  brief  authority,"  &c. 

M./orM.  ii.  2.  110-19. 
So  in  the  impassioned  speech  of  Silvius : 

"  If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
'       That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

Thou  hast  not  loved,"— A.  K  Z.  iL  5.  86.    ^ 

which  is  repeated  in  L  39  and  42. 

The  highest  passion  of  all  expresses  itself  in  prose,  as  in  the 
fearful  frenzy  of  Othello,  iv.  1.  84-44,  and  Zear,  iv.  6.  130. 
Rarely  we  have  a  short  line  to  introduce  the  subject 

"      Yorh,  Then  thus: 
X  Edward  tiie  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons." 

3  Hen.  VI.  a  2.  9,  la 
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**  Into  his  rain'd  ears,  and  thns  deliyer  : 
*  Henry  BoHngbroke, 
On  both  his  knees,' "  &c—EicA,  II.  iii.  3.  82. 

Ross.  (So)  Thatfum 
Sweno,  the  Norways*  king;  crayes  composition." 

Macbdkf  L  2.  59. 
**ForClotm. 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him." — Cymk.  \y.  3. 19. 

Sometimes  the  yerse  (which  is  often  written  as  prose  in  the  Folio) 
closely  resembles  prose.  It  is  probable  that  the  letter  ^  C.  ii.  3. 
1-10  js  verse,  the  last  two  words,  "thy  lover,  Artemidorus,"  being 
irregular.     So  A.  K  Z.  iil  2.  268-74. 

The  irregular  lines  uttered  by  Cassius,  when  he  is  cautiously 
revealing  the  conspiracy  to  Casca,  looking  about  to  see  that  he  is 
not  overheard,  and  also  pausing  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words  on 
.Casca,  are  very  natural. 

"  Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night. 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars." 

y.  C.  i  3.  71-74. 

It  will  also  not  escape  notice  that  "now  could  I,  Casca,"  and 
"that  thunders,  lightens,"  are  amphibious  sections.     See  513. 

The  following  pause  may  be  explained  by  the  indignation  of 
Macduff,  which  Malcolm  observes  and  digresses  to  appease : 

"  Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child 
Without  leave-taking? 
I  pray  you  (512) 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours." 

Macbeth,  iv.  3.  28. 

A  pause  is  extremely  natural  before  Lear's  semi-confession  of 
infirmity  of  mind : 

"  A'nd,  to  I  dealpUinly, 
I  fear  |  I  am  |  not  in  |  my  p^rf  |  ect  mind." 

Lear,  iv.  7.  62, 

A  stage  direction  will  sometimes  explain  the  introduction  of  a 
ihort  line.  The  action  takes  up  the  space  of  words,  and  necessitates 
a  broken  line,  thus  : 

"  Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.    [Looking  on  his  hands."] 
Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight" 

Macbeth,  il  3.  21 
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Macbeth  may  be  supposed  to  dnw  his  di^;ger  after  the  short  hoe: 

<' As  this  I  which  n6w  |  I  ^rkyn:* ^Macbeth,  a  I.  41. 
So  alter  Lady  Macbeth  has  openly  proposed  the  murder  of 

Pimcan  in  the  words — 

"  Oh,  never 
Shall  sun  that  morrow  see" — Macbetky  i.  5.  62. 

■he  pauses  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words  till  she  continues : 

*'  Yoor  fiice,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men,"  &c. 

The  irregular  lines  in  the  excited  narrative  of  the  battle~- 

"  Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  his  passage 

Till  ke  faced  the  slaves'—Macbeth^  i.  2.  20  (so  ib.  51). 

are  perhaps  explained  by  the  haste  and  excitemcDt  of  the  speaker. 
This  is  illustrated  by 

"  Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds^ 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  teU, 
But  I  amfaint^  n^  wounds  cry  out  for  hdp.** 

Macbeth,  i  2.  41. 

In    "As  cannons  overchaiged  with  double  cracks ;  R  so  they  R 
Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe," — lb,  i.  2.  37. 

there  may  be  an  instance  of  a  short  line.    But  more  probably  we 
must  scan  "  As  dbnons  |  o'erch&iged  | ." 

Such  a  short  line  as 

"  X)nly  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight. 
Not  pay  thee,'''^Macbeth,  i  3.  108. 

is  very  doubtful     Read  (though  somewhat  harshly)  : 

**  Only  I  to  h^r(a)ld  (463)  |  thee  in  |  to  'j  sight,  |  not  p4y  thee." 

So    "  L^f  s  (us)  I  aw&y ;  |  our  t^ars  I  are  n6t  |  yet  br^d," 

Macbeth,  ii  3.  129, 130. 

and  the  following  lines  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  L  132  an 
interjectional  line. 
There  is  a  pause  after  "  but  let "  in 

"  But  let— 
The  frime  |  of  things  |  disj6int,  |  NSth  the  |  worlds  suffer." 

Macbeth,  iii.  2.  16 ;  iv.  3.  97. 

and  in  the  solemn  narrative  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ghost: 

**  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yond  same  star  that's  westward  from  the  pole." 

HamUt,  L  1. 8i 
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So    ''And  aie  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote 
Bound  sadly  home  for  NapleSy 
Supposing  that  they  saw  tlie  king's  ship  wrecked." 

Temp.  i.  2.  235. 

So  M,  N.  D.  vL  2.  49. 

•*  Zastfy, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone." — M.ofV,  ii.  9.  l4 

"  Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak." 

Hamlet^  ii.  2.  593 

*'  I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven  J* — lb,  iii.  3.  78. 

In        "  Dost  thou  hear  ?**— Tlwf/.  i.  2.  106. 

"  thou  "  is  unemphatic,  and  scarcely  pronounced.      Or  else  these 
words  must  be  combined  with  the  previous,  thus  : 

**  H^nce  his  |  ambit  |  ion  grow  |  — ^ing — D6st  |  thou  hear  ?  ** 

512.  Inteijectional  lines.  Some  irregularities  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  custom  of  placing  ejaculations,  appellations,  &c 
out  of  the  regular  verse  (as  in  Greek  ^cv,  &c.). 

*•  Yes.  I 

Has  he  |  affections  in  him?" — M./orM.  iii  i.  107. 
"  Alack 

I  love  myself.     Wherefore?  for  any  good?" 

Hich.  III.  V.  3.  187. 

"  What, 
Are  there  no  posts  despatched  for  (4S0)  Ireland  ?" 

Rkh.  II.  ii.  2.  lOflw 

So  arrange 

"     North.   Whyt 
I's  he  I  not  with  |  the  qu^  ?  | 

Percy.  N6,  my  |  good  16rd." 

lb.  u.  3.  512. 
''Fie, 
There's  no  such  man  ;  it  is  impossible." 

Othdlo,  iv.  2.  131 

*'  And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  m3rsdf. 
For,  sir. 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo." 

Othello^  i  I.  55 ;  Lear^  l  I.  56. 
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Perhaps  we  ought  thns  to  arrange 

"  a  »r. 

xom  presence  is  too  bold  and  p^emptory.' 

1  Hen.  fV.  L  3. 17. 

This  is  Shakespeare's  accentuation  of  "  peremptory." 

"  Farewdl.     [Exit  Banquo.] 
Let  every  man  be  master  of  hb  time." — Macheth^  ill  1. 40. 

"  Siry 
•     I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hilL" — T.  of  A.  i.  i.  63. 
**  Sirrah, 
Get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister  Gloucester." 

Rich.  II.  il  2.  90. 

So  Rich.  Ill  i.  2.  226 ;  i.  4.  218. 

**  Great 'king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sin  they  love  to  act." — P.  ofT.  L  1. 91. 

"  My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. 
Conu,  vial."—R.  and  J.  iv.  3.  20. 

"  Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  lodging.     O  ! 
Poor  Clarence7*-'Rich.  III.  ii.  I.  133. 

''ForHecubal 

Whaf  s  H^c  I  ub4  |  to  him,  I  or  he  |  to  Hecuba  (469)?" 

Hamlet,  ii  2.  684. 
"  If  thou  hast  any  sound  or  use  of  voice, 

Speak  to  me**— lb.  i  i.  129. 

So  ib.  182,  135  :  and  "  O  vengeance,**  ih.  610  ;  "^  scuUimr  iK 
616. 

So  we  should  read 

'*  1*11  wait  upon  you  instantly.  {Exeunt.)  [To  Flav.]  Come  hither. 
Pray  you. 
How  goes,"  &c.— 71  o/A.  ii.  i.  36. 

Similarly  "A5zy,  more,**  C.  of  E.  i.  I.  16;  *' Stay,**  T.  N.  iil  i. 
149;  "  MWs  there?"  Hamlet,  i.  i.  1;  ''Begone;'  J.C.\.\.  67 
'*  0,   Casar,**  y.  C.  iiL  I.  281;  "Let  me  work,"  %  C.  il  I.  209 
*'Here,  comin,**  Rich.  II  iv.  i.  182;  "  Wha^sshef**  T.N.12.Z5 

Draw,**  Lear,  iL  i.  82  ;  "  Think;*  Coriol  iil  3.  49. 

So  arrange 

"  Viol.  Hold,  II  there's  hilf  |  my  c6ffer.  | 
Anton.  Will  you  I  den^  I  me  n6w?'* 

y.  a:  lil  4.  88. 

•*&^  H  I  am  sdt  I  isfied.  |  give  me  I  a  b6wl  |  of  wfne." 

Rich.  III.  V.  3.  72. 
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**R^liffe,  li  ab6ut  [  the  mid  i  of  night  I  c<Sine  to  I  my  x&aL** 

Rich.  III.  11,  209. 

The  excitement  of  Richaid  gives  rise  to  several  inteijectional  lines 
of  this  kind  in  this  scene. 

A  short  line  sometimes  introduces  a  quotation  : 

"  If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Lot  Casar  is  afraid  V— J.  C.  il  2.  101. 

"  Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard.    No  man  cried 

*  God  save  him.*  '^—Rich.  II.  v.  2.  28.  ^ 

Perhaps  we  should  arrange  as  follows : 

'<  He'll  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have. 
Come  \applying  the  cup  to  her  bosom\ 
Thou  mortal  wretch^ 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie." — A.  and  C.  v.  2.  806. 

This  seems  better  than  scanning  the  words  from  "which"  to 
''wretch"  as  one  line,  either  (i)  as  an  ordinary  line,  with  "come, 
thou  mdr  |  tal  wretch,"  or  (2)  as  a  trimeter  couplet,  making 
"come  "  a  dissyllable. 

So  it  is  better  to  arrange : 

"  Buckingham^ 
I  pritJue  pardon  me 
That  I  have  giVn  no  answer  all  this  while." 

2  Hen.  VI.  V.  I.  82 

Merely  with  a  special  view  to  mark  a  solemn  pause  Shakespeare 
writes: 

"  So,  as  a  painted  t3rrant  Pyrrhus  stood. 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter. 
Did  nothing. 
But,  as  we  often  see,"  &c — Hamlet^  iL  2.  504. 

Such  irregularities  are  very  rare. 

"  Sirrah, 
A  word  with  you.     Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ?" 

is  the  right  way  to  arrange  Mach,  iii.  i.  45,  46.     Shakespeare  could 
not  possibly  (as  Globe)  make  "  our  pleasure  "  a  detached  foot 

The  ejaculation  seems  not  a  part  of  the  verse  in 

"  Hath  sdz'd  |  the  wdste  |  ful  king.  |  [O,]  what  pit  |  y  Is  it" 

Rich.  II.  iiL  4.  55. 
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And  W  I  himself  I  not  pr&ent  I  [O,]  fore^nd  I  it,  God  ST 

Rich,  IL  iv.  I.  129. 


See  also  498,  at  end  ;  503. 


513.  The  Amphibions  Section.  VThen  a  verse  consists 
of  two  parts  nttered  by  two  speakers,  the  latter  part  is 
frequently  the  former  part  of  the  following  verse,  bdng, 

Itf  it  were,  ampkibums — thus : 

"5'.  The  E'ng  I  lish  force,  |  so  please  you.n 
M.   T&ke  thy  \face  hince,  \  Seyton,  |  I'm  sick  |  at  heart" 

Macbeth,  v.  3.  19. 

**M,  N^ws,  my  |  good  16id,  |  from  R6me.|| 
Ant  Grdtes  me:\the  sthn.  I 

Oio,  Nay,  h^ar  |  them,  A'n  |  ton^."— ^.  and  C.  1.  1. 19. 

'*B.  Who'sth<5re?| 

M.  Afriend.il 

B.   Whdt,  sir,  \  noiyU  \atristt\i  The  king's  |  ab^*' 

Macbeth,  il  I.  10. 
"AWi/.  This  off  I  ice  t6  you.  B 

Gent  r  will  \  talkfilr  |  ther  with  \\  you,  n 

Kent  No,  |  do  not"— Z^»r,  iii  i.  42. 

*<  Gent.  Which  twdin  |  have  bnSught  |  her  tdH 
Edg,  ffail,  ghit  \  le  sfr,  \ 

Gent,  Sir,  sp^ed  I  you,  whdt's  I  your  will?" 

Lear,  iv.  6.  212. 
**JProsp.  Ag&inst  |  what  sh6uld  |  ensue.  R 
Mir,  Hew  cdme  \  we  ashSre?  n 

Prosp,  By  Pro  |  vid^nce  |  divine." 

Temp,  I  2.  1&8. 

**  Claud.  And  hug  |  it  (n  I  my  drms.  B 
Is,  Thirespake\  myM\  ther,  \  there  |  my  fd  |  ther's grave.'' 

M,forM.  iil  I.  86. 
"^.  How  fares  |  the  prince?  B 

Mess,   Wdl,  mdd  \  am,  dnd  \  in  health.  R  Duch.  Whdt  is  | 
thy  news,  then?"— -^iiri.  ///.  ii.  4.  40. 

'*Brut.  That  6th  I  er  men  |  begin.  H 
Cos,   Then  Have  \  him  6ut,  \  Casca,  IndM  |  he  is  |  not  fit* 

J,  C,  XL  I.  158. 
Probably — 

''Macb,  Andbr^akit  |  toourh6pe.  B  IwUl  \  not  fight  \  withthk,\ 
Macd.  Then  yield  |  thee,  coward."— ^«:^&^>5,  v.  8.  22. 
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Compate  also  Macbeth^  i.  4.  43,  44  ;  ii.  3.  75, 101-2;  iiL  1. 18  19,  2. 
12-18,  4.  12,  15,  20,  151 5  %  C.  U.  4.  16,  17;  CorioL  iii.  2.  «; 
Oiheao,  ill  3.  282,  &c. 

In  the  following  instance  the  first  "  still "  is  emphatic : 

''  Olh,  As  howl  I  ing  aft  |  er  music.  |] 
Duke,  StlU\socHi\d! 

Oliv.  Still  I  so  con  |  stant,  lord." 

T.  N,  V.  I.  113. 

Sometimes  a  lectioii  will,  on  the  one  side,  form  part  of  a  regular 
line,  and,  on  the  other,  part  of  a  trimeter  couplet 

**ffor.  Of  mine  I  own  ^yes.  0  Mar,  Ts  it  \  mi  like  \  the  king   \\ 
Hot,  As  thda  (  art  t6  ]  thyx]{,"^/famlety  \,  1,  58,  59. 

"  OpM,  In  h6n  |  oura  |  blefi&shion.  |  Po/,  Ay^/dsh  \  ionySu  \ 
niay  cdll  it.  \  Go  to,  go  to."— /J.  i.  3.  112. 

Ham.  No,  it  |  is  struck.    U   Hor,  Indied,  \  I  hidrd  \Un6t\l 
then  it  |  draws  n^ar  |  the  season. — lb,  i  4.  4. 

In  the  last  example,  ''indeed,"  when  combined  with  vrhsXfollows^ 
is  a  detached  interjection  (512). 

514.  Interruptions  are  sometimes  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  completeness  of  the  speaker's  verse. 

This  is  natural  in  dialogue,  when  the  interruption  comes  from  a 
thizd  person : 

**Folon.  Priy  you  |  be  nSund  I  with  him.  | 

{Ham.  [IVitAin]  Motner,  mother,  mother!) 
Queen,  I'll  wir  |  rant  yod." 

Hamlet,  iii.  4.  5,  6. 

Or,  when  a  man  is  bent  on  continuing  what  he  has  to  say : 

**     Ham,  Rashly — and  that  should  teach  us 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will — 
{Hot.  That's  certain.) 
Ham.  Up  f)om  my  cabin,"  &c 

Hamlet,  v.  2.  11,  12* 
''  Shy,  This  is  (461)  kind  1 1  6ffer— 
{Bass,  This  were  kindness.) 

Shy.  This  kind  |  ness  will  I  I  sh6w. 

M.ofV.  13.  148. 
**KingR.  Ratcliffe— I 
{Rai.  My  lord.) 

Kk^R.  The  stin  |  will  niSt  |  be  s^  |  to-day. '^^ 

Riek  IIL  T.  3.  281. 
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**  Brutus.  Aw&y,  |  slight  m&n«  | 
{Cassius,  Is't  possible?) 
Brutus,  H&r  me,  i  for  V  \  will  speak." 

y,  C.  iy.  3.  87,  88. 

Or,  when  a  speaker  is  pouring  forth  his  words,  endeayoaring  to 
break  through  the  obstacle  of  unintelligence,  as  Kent  trying  to  make 
himself  intelligible  to  the  mad  Lear : 

**Ke9tt.  N6,  my  I  good  16rd ;  |  I  dm  |  the  v6r  |  y  mdn— 
{Lear,  1 11  see  that  straight ) 
JCeni,  That  from  J  your  first  |  of  dif  |  ference  tod  |  decdy 
Have  f611  I  owd  your  |  sad  steps,  |  — 
{Lear,  You're  welcome  hither. ) 
Kent,  Nor  n6  |  man  ^Ise." 

i,e,  "I  and  no  one  else."  Then,  in  despair  of  making  himself 
understood,  Kent  continues : 

"  All's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly.*' 
Sometimes  the  interlocutor's  words,  or  the  speaker's  continuation, 
will  complete  the  line  : 

«  CiBsar,  So  much  |  as  Unk  |  ed  n6t  |    (Folio  has  lanX^d.) 
L^,  'Tis  pit  I  y  6f  him. 

CiEsar,  L^t  his  |  shames  quickly." — A,  and  C  i.  4.  7L 

If  there  are  two  interlocutors,  sometimes  eitktr  interlocution  will 

complete  the  line : 

**  Gent,  Than  Is  |  his  i&se.  | 
Widow,  Lord,  h6w  |  we  lose  |  our  pains  ! 

Helena.  AU's  w^  |  that  ^nds  |  well  yet" 

A,  W.  V.  I.  24,  25. 

**  Bru,  Good  Mdrc  |  ius  |  h6me  |  again.  | 
Sic.  The  v6  |  ly  trick  on't 

Men,  This  is  |  unlikely.'' 

Coriol,  iv.  6.  71. 

515.  Rhyme.  Rhyme  was  often  used  as  an  effective  termina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  scene.  When  the  scenery  was  not  changed, 
or  the  arrangements  were  so  defective  that  the  change  was  not 
easily  perceptible,  It  was,  perhaps,  additionally  desirable  to  mark 
that  a  scene  was  finished.  The  rhjrme  in  7*.  A^.  it  2.  32  is  perhaps 
a  token  that  the  scene  once  concluded  with  these  lines,  and  that  the 
nine  lines  that  follow  are  a  later  addition. 

Rhyme  was  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  conventional  way, 
to  mark  an  aside^  which  otherwise  the  audience  might  have  great 
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difficulty  in  knowing  to  be  an  aside.  Thus,  in  a  scene  where  there 
are  no  other  rhyming  lines,  Queen  Margaret  is  evidently  intended 
to  utter  Rick,  III,  iv.  4.  16,  17 ;  20,  21,  as  asida,  though  there  is 
no  notice  of  it.  One  of  the  lines  even  rhymes  with  the  line  of 
another  speaker : 

**  Q,  Eliz,  When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was 
done? 
Q,  Marg,  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet  son." 

Rich,  III,  iv.  4.  24,  26. 

Queen  Margaret  does  not  show  herself  till  line  35,  as  also  in 
Rick,  III,  i  3.  till  line  157,  though  in  the  latter  scene  the  asides  do 
not  rhyme. 

515  a.  Prose.  Prose  is  not  only  used  in  conoic  scenes ;  it  is 
adopted  for  letters  {M,  of  V,  iv.  1. 149-66),  and  on  other  occasions 
where  it  is  desirable  to  lower  the  dramatic  pitch :  for  instance,  in  the 
more  colloquial  parts  of  the  household  scene  between  Volumnia  and 
Virgilia,  Coriol.  i  3,  where  the  scene  begins  with  prose,  then  passes 
into  verse,  and  returns  finally  to  prose.  It  is  also  used  to  express 
frenzy,  Othdloy  iv.  i.  84-44 ;  and  madness,  Latr^  iv.  6.  180 ;  and 
the  higher  flights  of  the  imagination,  Hamlit^  ii«  2.  810-IM). 
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516.  Similarity. — In  order  to  describe  an  object  that  has 
not  been  seen  we  use  the  description  of  some  object  or  objects 
that-have  been  seen.  Thus,  to  describe  a  lion  to  a  person  who 
had  never  seen  one,  we  should  say  that  it  had  something 
like  a  horse's  mane,  the  claws  of  a  cat,  &c.  We  might  say, 
"  A  lion  is  like  a  monstrous  cat  with  a  horse's  mane."  This 
sentence  expresses  a  likeness  of  things,  or  a  similarity, 

517.  Simile.— In  order  to  describe  some  relation  that  can- 
not be  seen,  e.g,  the  relation  between  a  ship  and  the  water, 
as  regards  the  action  of  the  former  upon  the  latter,  to  a 
landsman  who  had  never  seen  the  sea  or  a  ship,  we  might 
say,  "  The  ship  acts  upon  the  water  as  a  plough  turns  up  the 
land."  In  other  words,  "  The  relation  between  the  ship  and 
the  sea  is  similar  to  the  relation  between  the  plough  and  the 
land."  This  sentence  expresses  a  similarity  of  relations^ 
and  is  called  a  simile.     It  is  frequently  expressed  thus  : 

"  As  the  plough  turns  up  the  land,  so  the  ship  acts  on  the 
sea." 

Def,  A  Simile  is  a  sentence  expressing  a  similarity  of 
relations. 

Consequently  a  simile  is  a  kind  of  rhetorical  proportion, 
and  must,  when  fully  expressed,  contain  four  terms  : 

A    :    B    ::    C    :    D. 

518.  Compression  of  Simile  into  Metaphor.— A  simile  is 
cumbrous,  and  better  suited  for  poetry  than  for  prose.  More- 
over, when  a  simile  has  been  long  in  use,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  consider  the  assimilated  relations  not  merely  as  similar 
but  as  identical.    The  simile  modestly  asserts  that  the  re- 
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lation  between  the  ship  and  the  sea  is  like  ploughing.  The 
compf'essed  simile  goes  further,  and  asserts  that  the  relation 
between  the  ship  and  the  sea  is  ploughing.  It  is  expressed 
thus ;  "  The  ship  ploughs  the  sea." 

Thus  the  relation  between  the  plough  and  the  land  is 
transferred  to  the  ship  and  the  sea.  A  simile  thus  com- 
pressed is  called  a  Metaphory  i.e.  transference, 

Def  A  Metaphor  is  a  transference  of  the  relation  be- 
tween one  set  of  objects  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
brief  explanation. 

519.  Metaphor  fully  stated  or  implied.— A  metaphor  may 
be  either  fully  stated,  as  "  The  ship  ploughs  (or  is  the  plough 
of)  the  sea^^  or  implied,  as  "  The  winds  are  the  horses  that 
draw  the  plough  of  the  sea!*  In  the  former  case  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  in  the  latter  implied,  that  the  "  plough  of  the 
sea "  represents  a  ship. 

520.  Implied  Metaphor  the  basis  of  language.— A  great 

part  of  our  ordinary  language,  all  that  relates  to  the  relations 
of  invisible  things,  necessarily  consists  of  implied  metaphors^ 
for  we  can  only  describe  invisible  relations  by  means  of 
visible  ones.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  certain  proportion  or  analogy  between  the  relations  of 
the  mind  and  those  of  the  body.  This  analogy  is  the 
foundation  of  all  words  that  express  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  For  example,  we  do  not  know  how  a  thought 
suggests  itself  suddenly  to  the  mind,  but  we  do  know  how 
an  external  object  makes  itself  felt  by  the  body.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  anything  which  strikes  the  body  makes  itself 
suddenly  felt.  Analogy  suggests  that  whatever  is  suddenly 
perceived  comes  in  the  same  way  into  contact  with  the  mind. 
Hence  the  simile — ^'*As  a  stone  strikes  the  body,  so  a  thought 
makes  itself  perceptible  to  the  mind."  This  simile  may  be 
compressed  into  ihefull  metaphor  thus,  ''The  thought  struck 
mymindy''  or  into  the  implied  metapho#  thus,  '*This  is  a 
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striking  thought."  In  many  words  that  express  immaterial 
objects  the  implied  metaphor  can  easily  be  traced  through 
the  derivation,  as  in  "excellence,"  "tribulation,"  "integrity," 

"  spotlessness,"  &c. 

» 

N.6.  The  use  of  metaphor  is  well  illustrated  in  words 
that  describe  the  effects  of  sound.  Since  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing (probably  in  all  nations  and  certainly  among  the  English) 
is  less  powerful  and  less  suggestive  of  words  than  the  senses 
of  sight,  taste,  and  touch,  the  poorer  sense  is  compelled  to 
borrow  a  part  of  its  vocabulary  from  the  richer  senses. 
Thus  we  talk  of  "  a  sweet  voice,"  "  a  soft  whisper,"  "  a  sharp 
scream,"  "a  piercing  shriek,"  and  the  Romans  used  the 
expression  "  a  dark-coloured  voice,"*  where  we  should  say 
"a  rough  voice." 

^  521.  Metaphor  expanded. — As  every  simile  can  be  com- 
pressed into  a  metaphor^  so,  conversely,  every  metaphor  can 
be  expanded  into  its  simile.  The  following  is  the  rule  for 
expansion.  It  has  been  seen  above  that  the  simile  consists 
of  four  terms.  In  the  third  term  of  the  simile  stands  the  sub- 
ject ("  ship,"  for  instance)  whose  unknown  predicated  rela- 
tion ("  action  of  ship  on  water  '0  is  to  be  explained.  In 
the  first  term  stands  the  corresponding  subject  (**  plough") 
whose  predicated  relation  ("action  on  land**)  is  known.  In 
the  second  term  is  the  known  relation.  The  foiuth  term  is 
the  unknown  predicated  relation  which  requires  explanation. 
Thus— 


the  plough 
Known  subject. 


tarns  up  the  land. 
Known  predicate. 


so 


die  ship 

Subject  whose 

predicate  is 

unknown. 


acts  on  the  sea. 

Unknown 
predicate. 


Sometimes  the  fourth  term  or  unknown  predicate  may  re- 
present something  that  has  received  no  name  in  the  lan- 
guage. Thus,  if  we  take  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  In  my 
mind's  eye,"  the  metaphor  when  expanded  would  become— 
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As 


the  body 


Known  subject 


is  enlightened  by  the 
eye, 


Known  predicate. 


so 


the  mind 


Subject 

n    whose 
predicate 
Uis  un- 
known. 


is  enlightened  by 
a  certain  percep- 
tive fiiculty 


Unknown  predi- 
cate. 


For  several  centuries  there  was  no  word  in  the  Latin 
language  to  describe  this  "  perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind." 
At  last  they  coined  the  word  "  imaginatio,"  which  appears 
in  English  as  '^  imagination."  This  word  is  found  as  early 
as  Chaucer ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  English  Ian 
guage  should,  like  the  Latin,  have  passed  through  its  best 
period  without  any  single  word  to  describe  the  "  mind's  eye." 

522.  The  details  of  the  expansion  will  vary  according  to 
the  point  and  purpose  of  the  metaphor.  Thus,  when  Mac- 
beth (act  iii.  sc.  i)  says  that  he  has  "given  his  eternal 
jewel  to  the  common  enemy  of  man,"  the  point  of  the 
metaphor  is  apparently  the  pricelessness  of  a  pure  soul  or 
good  conscience,  and  the  metaphor  might  be  expanded 
thus — 

''  As  a  Jewel  is  precious  to  the  man  who  wears  it,  so  is 
a  good  conscience  precious  to  the  man  who  possesses  it." 

But  in  Rich,  IL  i.  i.  180,  the  same  metaphor  is  expanded 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  its  safe  preservation  : — 

"5  "A  jewel  in  a  ten-times  barr'd-up  chest 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast" 

523.  Personal  Metaphor.— There  is  a  universal  desire 
among  men  that  visible  nature,  e,g,  mountains,  winds,  trees, 
rivers  and  the  like,  should  have  a  power  of  sympathising  with 
men.  This  desire  begets  a  kind  of  poetical  belief  that  such 
a  sympathy  actually  exists.  Further,  the  vocabulary  express- 
ing the  variable  moods  of  man  is  so  much  richer  than  that 
which  expresses  the  changes  of  nature  that  the  latter  bor 
rows  from  the  former.  Hence  the  morn  is  said  to  laugk^ 
mountains  to  frewn^  wind*  to  whisper^  rivulets  to  prattle 

F  r 
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pais  to  st^k.  Hence  arises  what  may  be  called  Personal 
Metaphor. 

i>(f-  A  Personal  Metaphor  is  a  transference  of  personal 
relations  to  an  impersonal  object  for  the  purpose  of  brief 
explanation. 

524.  Personal  Metaphors  expanded.— The  first  term  will 

always  be  ^a  person;"  the  second,  the  predicated  relation 
properly  belonging  to  the  person  and  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  the  impersonal  object;  the  third,  the  impersonal 
object.    Thus — 

^  As  a  person  frowns,  so  an  overhanging  mountain  (looks 
gloomy). 

''  As  a  child  prattles,  so  a  brook  (makes  a  ceaseless  cheerful 
clatter)." 

525.  Personifications. — Men  are  liable  to  certain  feelings, 
such  as  shame,  fear,  repentance  and  the  like,  which  seem 
noi  to  be  originated  by  the  person,  but  to  come  upon  him 
from  without.  For  this  reason  such  impersonal  feelings  are 
in  some  languages  -represented  by  impersonal  verbs.  In 
Latin  these  verbs  are  numerous,  "pudet,"  "piget,"  "taedet,* 
"poenitet,"  "libet,"  &c.  In  Early  English  they  were  still 
more  numerous,  and  even  now  we  retain  not  only  'Mt 
snows,"  "it  rains,"  but  also  (though  more  rarely)  "me- 
thinks,"  "meseems,"  "  it  shames  me,"  "  it  repents  me."  Men 
are,  however,  not  contented  with  separating  their  feelings 
from  their  own  person;  they  also  feel  a  desire  to  account 
for  them.  For  this  purpose  they  have  often  imagined  as  the 
causes  of  their  feelings.  Personal  Beings,  such  as  Hope,  Fear,' 
Faith,  &c.    Hence  arose  what  may  be  called  Personification, 

In  later  times  men  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  personal 
existence  of  Hope  and  Fear,  Graces  and  nymphs.  Flora 
and  Boreas  ;  but  poets  still  use  Personification,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  before  us  with  greater  vividness  the  invisible 
operations  of  the  human  mind  and  the  slow  and  impercep- 
tible processes  of  inanimate  nature. 
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I>rf*  Personification  is  the  creation  of  a  fictitioas 
Person  in  order  to  accoant  for  unaccountable  results,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  vivid  illustration. 

'  526.  Personifications  cannot  be  expanded.— The  pro- 
cess of  expansion  into  simile  can  be  performed  in  the  case 
of  a  Personal  Metaphor,  because  there  is  implied  a  com- 
parison between  a  Person  and  an  impersonal  object.  But 
the  process  cannot  be  performed  where  (as  in  Personifi- 
cations) the  impersonal  object  has  no  material  existence,  but 
is  the  mere  creation  of  the  fancy,  and  presents  no  point 
of  comparison.  "  A  frowning  mountain  "  can  be  expanded, 
because  there  is  implied  a  comparison  between  a  moun- 
tain and  a  person,  a  gloom  and  a  frown.  But  '^  frowning 
Wrath"  cannot  be  expanded,  because  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

It  is  the  essence  of  a  metaphor  that  it  should  be  literally 
false,  as  in  *'  a  frowning  mountain."  It  is  the  essence  of  a 
personification  that,  though  founded  on  imagination,  it  is 
conceived  to  be  literally  true,  as  in  "  pale  fear,"  "  dark  dis- 
honour." A  painter  would  represent  "  death"  as  "  pale,"  and 
"  dishonour"  as  "  dark,"  though  he  would  not  represent  a 

moimtain"  with  a  "  frown,"  or  a  "  ship"  like  a  "  plough." 


« 


527.  Apparent  Exception.— The  only  case  where  a  simile 
is  involved  and  an  expansion  is  possible  is  where  a  person, 
as  for  instance  Mars,  the  God  of  War,  is  represented  as 
doing  something  which  he  is  not  imagined  to  do  literally. 
Thus  the  phrase  "  Mars  mows  down  his  foes  ^  is  not  literally 
true.  No  painter  would  represent  Mars  (though  he  would 
Time)  with  a  scythe.  It  is  therefore  a  metaphor  and,  as 
such,  capable  of  expansion  thus  : — 

*^  As  easily  as  a  haymaker  mows  down  the  grass,  so  easily 
does  Mars  cut  down  his  foes  with  his  sword." 

But  the  phrase  "Mars  slays  his  foes "  is,  from  a  poet's  or 
painter's  point  of  view,  literally  true.  It  is  therefore  no 
metaphor,  and  cannot  be  expanded. 

F  F  2 
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I 

528.  Personification  analysed.— Though  we  cannot  ex- 
pand a  Personification  into  a  simile,  we  can  explain  the 
details  of  it.  The  same  analogy  which  leads  men  to  find  a 
correspondence  between  visible  and  invisible  objects  leads 
them  also  to  find  a  similarity  between  cause  and  ejict. 
This  belief,  which  is  embodied  in  the  line — 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat," 

is  the  basis  of  all  Personification.  Since  fear  makes  mer 
look  pale,  and  dishonow  gives  a  dark  and  scowling  expres- 
sion to  the  face,  it  is  inferred  that  Fear  is  "  pale,**  and  Dis- 
honour "  dark."  And  in  the  same  way  Famine  is  *'  gatmt  ;• 
Jealousy  "  green-eyed ;"  Faith  "  pure-eyed  f  Hope  "  white- 
handed." 

529.  Good  and  bad  Metaphors.— There  are  certain  laws 
regulating  the  formation  and  employment  of  metaphors 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

^    (i.)  ^  metaphor  must  not  be  used  unless  it  is  needed  for 

explanation  or  vividness^  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  thought 

of  the  speaker.    Thus  the  speech  of  the  Gardener,  Rich,  II, 

iii.  4.  33, — 

''Go  then,  and  like  an  executioner 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  our  fast-growing  sprajrs,"  &c. 

is  inappropriate  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and  conveys 
an  allusion  instead  of  an  explanation.  It  illustrates  what  is 
familiar  by  what  is  unfamiliar,  and  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  gardener  is  thinking  of  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  necessity  of  a 
powerful  king  to  repress  unruly  subjects. 

(2.)  A  metaphor  must  not  enter  too  much  into  detail:  for 
every  additional  detail  increases  the  improbability  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  whole  comparison  can  be  sustained. 
Thus,  if  King  Richard  {Rich,  II,  v.  5.  50)  had  been  content, 
while  musing  on  the  manner  in  which  he  could  count  time 
by  his  sighs,  to  say — 

"  For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numbering  dockt" 
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there  woald  have  been  little  or  no  offence  against  taste. 

But  T^hen  he  continues — 

"  My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  pointy 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  teUs  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans  which  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  beU,"— 

we  have  an  excess  of  detail  which  is  only  justified  because  it 
illustrates  the  character  of  one  who  is  always  "  studying  to 
compare/'*  and  "hammering  out"  unnatural  comparisons. 

(3.)  A  metaphor  must  not  be  far-fetched  nor  dwell  upon 
the  details  of  a  disgusting  picture : 

"  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  stiver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood ; 

there  the  murderers 

Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeched  with  goreJ^ — Macbeth^  ii.  3.  117. 

There  is  but  little,  and  that  far-fetched,  similarity  between 
gold  lace  and  bloody  or  between  bloody  daggers  and  breeched 
legs.  The  slightness  of  the  similarity,  recalling  the  greatness 
of  the  dissimilarity,  disgusts  us  with  the  attempted  compari- 
son. Language  so  forced  is  only  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
a  conscious  murderer  dissembling  guilt. 

(4.)  Two  metaphors  must  not  be  confused  together,  par- 
ticularly if  the  action  of  the  one  is  inconsistent  with  the 
action  of  the  other. 

It  may  be  pardonable  to  surround,  as  it  were,  one  meta- 
phor with  another.  Thus,  fear  may  be  compared  to  an  ague- 
fit,  and  an  agfue-fit  passing  away  may  be  compared  to  the 
overblowing  of  a  storm.  Hence,  "  This  ague-fit  of  fear  is 
overblown  "  (Rith,  II,  iii.  2. 190)  is  justifiable.     But 

"  Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wlierein  you  dressed  yourself?    Hath  it  slept  since  ?" 

Macbeth,  I  7.  36. 

*  "  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 

This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world ; 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I'll  hammer  it  out.**''Rich,  IL  v.  5.  1. 
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"^apart  from  the  context,  objectionable  :  for  it  makes  Hope 
a  person  and  a  dress  in  the  same  breath.  It  may,  however, 
probably  be  justified  on  the  supposition  that  Lady  Macbeth 
is  playing  on  her  husband's  previous  expression — 

"  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  <n  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  theur  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon." 

(5.)  A  metaphor  must  be  wholly  false^  and  must  not  com- 
bine truth  with  falsehood, 

^  A  king  is  the  pilot  of  the  state,"  is  a  good  metaphor. 
**•  A  careful  captain  is  the  pilot  of  his  ship,"  is  a  bad  one.    So 

**  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong; 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle," — Rich,  II,  i.  i.  190. 

is  objectionable.  The  tongue,  though  it  cannot  '^  wound," 
can  touch.  It  would  have  been  better  that ''honour's"  enemy 
should  be  intangible,  that  thereby  the  proportion  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  fidsehood  might  be  sustained.  Honour  can  be 
wounded  intangibly  by  "  slander's  venom'd  spear  "  {Rich,  II, 
i.  f.  171) ;  but,  in  a  metaphor,  not  so  well  by  the  tangible 
tongue.    The  same  objection  applies  to 

"Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill-become  the  flower  of  England's  face. 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood." 

Rich,  II,  iiL  3.  96. 

If  England  is  to  be  personified,  it  is  England's  blood,  not 
the  blood  of  ten  thousand  mothers,  which  will  stain  her  face. 
There  is  also  a  confusion  between  the  blood  which  mantles 
in  a  blush  and  which  is  shed  ;  and,  in  the  last  line,  instead 
of  "England's  face,"  we  come  down  to  the  literal  "pas- 
tures' grass." 

(6.)  Personifications  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  oi 
personahty.  No  other  rule  can  be  laid  down.  But  ez« 
mggerations  like  the  followincr  must  be  avoided : — 
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*  Comets,  importiiig  change  of  times  and  states^ 
BrandisJi  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars." 

I  Hen.  VL  L  I.  2. 

The  Furies  may  be  supposed  to  scourge  their  prostrate 
victims  with  their  snaky  hair,  and  comets  have  been 
before  now  regarded  as  scourges  in  the  hand  of  God. 
But  the  liveliest  fancy  would  be  tasked  to  imagine  the 
stars  in  revolt,  and  scourged  back  into  obedience  by  the 
crystal  hair  of  comets. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS.* 

MACBETH,  Act  III. 
Scene  i. 

UMB 

3.  * '  Thou  playdst  most  foully  for^t "    Expand  the  metaphor  into 
its  simile.    (Giammar,  521.) 

14.  ** And  o^-thing  mibecomiog."  See  "All"  (Grammar).    What 

is  there  remarkable  in  this  use  of  all?     Comp.  iii  2.  11— 
<  *  Things  without  all  remedy. " 

15.  "A  solann  supper."    Modernize.     Trace  the  present  meaning 

from  the  derivation.     Compare 

"  A  solann  hunting  is  in  hand." — 7*.  A.  ii  1. 112. 

17.  ''TothewhkV  What  is  the  antecedent  to  M<f«f>5«^Af  Why 
do  we  say  the  which^  but  never  the  whof  (Gianunar, 
"Which,"  270.) 

25.  "  The  better,"  When  do  we  add  M^  to  a  comparative  ?  (Gram* 
mar,  94. )    Can  the  be  explained  here  ? 

44.  **  While  tYitXL'*    (Sec  137.)    Compare 

"  He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note." 

T,  J\r.  iv.  3.  29. 

Illustrate  from  Greek  and  Latin. 

49.  "To  be  thus  thus  is  nothing  but  to  be  safdy  thus, "  Explain  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  last  clause.     (See  385.) 

51.  "Which  «%?»/<(/ be  feared."  Modernize  «vm/(e/.  Explain  (Gram- 
mar, 329)  the  Elizabethan  usage. 

"  *Tis  much  he  dares, "  Is  there  any  object  to  "  he  dares  "  ?  (244. ) 
*  The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  Granmiar. 
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um 
52.  ''And  to  that  dauntleai  temper  of  his  mind."    Meaning  of? 

(See  Grammar,  "To.") 

54.  "  None  but  ^."  Illustrate  this  construction  by  Shakespeare's 
use  of  except    (See  Grammar,  ''But.") 

56.  "...  And,  under  him. 

My  genius  is  rebuked ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar." 

See  A.  and  C.  ii.  3.  20 — 80.      Trace  the   meaning  of 
genius  from  its  derivation. 

65.  "For  Banquo's  issue  have  1  filed  my  spirit"  Meaning  of? 
Give  similar  instances  of  the  dropping  of  the  prefix.  (See 
Prosody,  4^0 

72.  "  Champion  me  to  the  utterance."  Meaning  of?  Trace  the 
meaning  of  champion  and  utterance  from  the  derivation. 
What  historical  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
both  these  words  are  derived  frt>m  the  French  ?  Mention  a 
similar  inference  contained  in  the  dialogue  between  Gurth 
and  Wamba  in  "  Ivanhoe." 

75,  "So//«w^  your  highness."    ^zx^it please,     (See  297.) 

81.  "How  you  were  borne  in  hand,  how  cross'd,  the  instnunents." 
Is  this  an  Alexandrine  ?    (See  Prosody,  468 ;  and  compare 

"  My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company." 

T  ofSh,  I  I.  82.) 
"Like  labour  with  the  rest,  where  the  other  instruments." 

CorioL  i.  i.  104. 
"  /.  But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 
P.  Hence,  vile  instrument" — Cytnb,  iil  4.  75. 

"  Borne  in  hand, "    Meaning? 

'*  The  Duke 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  mjrself  being  one. 
In  hand  and  hope  of  action." — M,for  Af,  i.  4.  52. 
We  do  not  now  say  "to  bear  in  hope,"  but  "to  ketp  a 
person  in  hope,   suspense,"  &c.     So  a  rich  hypocrite, 
pretending  illness  to  squeeze  presents  out  of  his  expectant 
legatees,  is  said  to — 

"  Look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more 
And  look  on  that,  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 
Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips." 

B.  J.  FoXf  i.  I,  init. 
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We  still  say*  to  "bear  «m  mind,"  bat  w«  gen^raHy  use  *'a 
hand  "  in  this  sense. 

83.  "  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  noHon  crazed.*'    Meaning  of  noAon 

here?    Compare 

"  His  notUfn  weakens,  his  discemings 
Ai«  kthargied."— Zait,  L  4.  248. 

Trace  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  from  the  derivation. 

84.  "3/!  Say  'Thus  did  Banquo.'     Murd,  You  made  it  known 

tons.*'    Scan.   (See 454.)* 

87.  "Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature."    Scan. 

88.  "  Are  you  so  gospell'd  to  pray  for  this  good  man."  Modenuxe. 

(See  282.) 

91.  *^M,  And  boKgar'd  yours  for  ever.    Murd,  Weave  men,  mv 
liege.      Scan. 

^.  "The  valwd  fileJ^  Trace  this  and  other  meanings  of  file 
from  the  derivation.  Explain  the  meaning  and  nse  of 
valued  (374).     Could  we  say  "a  valued  catalogue?" 

99.  "  The  gift  which  bounteous  nature  hath  in  him  closed,"*^  Faise 
closed,     (See  460.)    Compare 

"  Dance,  sing,  and  in  a  well-mixed  border 
Close  this  new  brother  of  our  order." — Rowley. 

What  is  now  the  difference  between  "  I  have  him  caught," 
and  "  I  have  caught  him  "  ?    Compare 

"  And  when  they  had  this  done."— iS<t  Luke  y.  6, 

loa  "  Particular  additiony^^m  the  bill  that  writes  them  all  alike." 
Meaning  oijrom  t    (See  Prepositions.) 

103.   "  Not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  sa/t"  Scan.  (See  485.) 

X08.   "  Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  lite 

Which  in  his  death  were  perfect.    Murd,  I  am  one,  my 
liege." 

What  is  the  antecedent  to  which  t    Scan  the  second  line. 

1 13.  "So  weary  with  disasters,  tug^d  with  fortune."  Parse  and 
explain  tug^d.  How  does  the  meaning  differ  from  the 
modem  meaning?    Compare 
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"  Both  tiding  to  be  viotorsy  breast  to  brMsL^ 

3  Hen,  VI.  ii  5.  12. 

and,  iDr  the  construction : 

"  And,  toiVdwiih  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  \\a\y:'—Rkh,  II  iv.  i.  96. 

113.  ''That  I  wouM  set  my  life  on  any  chance."    Expand  the 
metaphor.     Compare 

"  Who  «ilr  me  else  ?    By  heaven  I'll  throw  at  alL " 

RicK  II  iv.  I.  57. 

1 16.  ''  And  in  such  bloody  distance. 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life." 

FrYf^*^  the  metaphor.     What  is  meant  by  "  my  nearest  of 
life  f  "    Illustrate  by  «  home-thrust,"  and  qIkms, 

120.  ''And  bid  my  will  mtouch  it"    Trace  the  meaning  from  the 

derivation. 

121.  "  For  certain  friends."    Meaning  tA  for  here  ?    How  did  for 

become  a  conjunction  ? 

122.  "  Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop."    What  is  the  meaning  of 

may  f    Derive  the  modem  from  the  original  meaning. 

123.  "  But  wail  his  fall 

Who  I  myself  struck  down." 

What  is  the  antecedent  to  who  f  What  is  there  remarkable  in 
the  sentence?  (Gram.  274.) 

127.  "  Perform  what  you  command  us.    First  Murd,  Though  our 

lives—" 

What  do  you  suppose  the  First  Murderer  intended  to  say? 
Why  did  Macbeth  interrupt  him  ? 

128.  "  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.    Within  this  hour  at  moat" 

Scan. 

130    "The  perfect  ^of  the  time."  Apparently  in  this  difficult  pas- 
sage spy  is  put  for  "that  which  is  spied,"  "  knowledge." 

132.    "Always  thought"   Parse  thought     Illustrate  the  construc- 
tion from  Greek.* 

*'  From  the  palace. "    Prompt  how  uaed  ? 

*  LidddD  and  Sxx>tt :  dosfi,  U.  4. 
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i^,  "ni  come  to  7011  anon.    We  are  resol*«d,  mjr  lord." 

Perhap*  "t'yon  tata"  is  (o  be  comidered  m  one  foot 
If  not,  bow  can  tbis  vene  be  icaiiiied?  (See  500.)  Wbat 
it  tbe  empbatic  word  in  the  Murderer'i  reply? 

3.   "Say  to  the  Icing, /ww^oUm^^Zaiwrf"    Modernize  the 
latter  words.     Trace  the  different  meamngi  of  aSbnd  from 
the  denvatioii.     What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  taatlii  t 
9.  "  Lady  M.  'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 

Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

EnUr  Macbeth. 
How  now,  my  lord  I     Why  do  yon  keep  alone  ?" 
Illustrate  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  from  her  wordj 
before  and  after  the  entrance  of  her  husband     Why  and 
when,  for  the  most  part,  does  Shaiespeare  use  rhyme? 
II.  "With  them  they  think  on.     Things  without  all  remedy." 
Scan.  What  Is  tbe  otjecl  of  «i  /    (See  243.)   How  a  all 
used? 
16.  "  But  let  tbe  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  Ihe  worlds  suffer." 
Perhaps  a  pans*  is  intended  after  "let ;"  "But  let — yes, 
eren  Ae  frame,"  &c.     In  that  case  "  But  let  "  is  an  nn- 
finished  verse,  and  the  rest  is  a  complete  verse.     In  tbe 
FoL  1613  the  fiist  line  ends  with  "disjoint,"  containing 
Jour  accents.    When  does  Shakespeare  use  verses  wilh^w 
accents  {SOS~9) ' 
19.   "That  shake  as  nightl/i  better  be  with  the  dead."    Scan. 
How  can  you  jnsti^  an  accent  on  the  fiist  syllable  in  Ihe 
foot"Wtter?" 
31.  "  Than  on  tkt  torture  of  the  mind  to  lU 

In  restless  aitasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave." 
t  sn^esled  tbe  expression  "  it  lie  on  Ihe  torture  of  the 
nd  "?    Trace  this,  as  well  as  the  modeni,  meaning  of 
taiy  from  the  derivadon.     Compare 

"Where  violent  sorrow  seema 
A  modem  atla^."^Ma(bdh,  iv.  3.  ITCL 
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Give  instances  of  classical  words  restricted  in  meaning  by 
modem,  compared  with  Elizabethan,  usage.  (See  Introdnc- 
tion.)  Scan  the  latter  line. 

27.  "  Gentle  my  lard,**  Explain  and  illustrate  the  position  of  my, 
(See  13.) 

29.  "Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night "  Trace  the 

meaning  from  the  derivation.  Give  words  similarly  derived. 
Scan. 

30.  "Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo."    Scan.    (See  Pro- 

sody, 477.) 

38.   "Nature's  copy."    Meaning  of?    Comp.  7^  ^  L  $.  257  : 

"  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on." 

4a  "  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

nSa  cloistered  flight:* 

What  is  alluded  to? 
42.   "The  shard-borne  beetle. "  Shard  is  scale,  Ben  Jopson  talks  of 
"  scaly  beetles  with  their  habergeons."    And  in  Cymb,  iiL 
2.  20,   "The  sharded  beetle  "  is  opposed  to  ''ihejull' 
winged  eagle,** 

46.   ** Seeling  night"  To  seelwzs  "to  dose  the  eyelids  of  hawks 

partially  or  entirely  by  passing  a  fine  thread  through  them  ; 

siller,   Fr.      This  was  done  to  hawks  till  they  became 

tractable. "— Nares. 
48.  "  Cancel amd  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond,**  Comp.  ^ich,  IIL 

iv.  4.  77  :  "  Cancel  his  bond  of  life."  Macbeth  iv.  i.  99  : 

"  Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature."    And — 

"  Through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancelVd  dLes\xay,** — R,  cf  L* 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  expression  here,  and  trace  the 
meaning  of  caned  from  the  derivation. 

54.   "Hold/^stilL"    Modernize.     (See  20.) 

ScKNE  3. 
3,  4.  "  72>  the  direction  just"    Meaning  oi  tot    (See  187.) 

5.  "  Now  spurs  the  i<(2/!a/ traveller  apace."   Modernize.    Illustrate 
by  similar  instances  the  shortening  of  the  word. 
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la  ''Within  the  nole  of  expectation."    Thb  may  peihaps  mean, 
"  the  memorandom  or  list  of  expected  gnests."     Compare 

"I  come  by  noUy^M.  of  V.  iii.  2.  140. 
"That's  out  of  my  mteJ'-^W,  T.  iv.  3.  49. 

Otherwise  it  may  mean  **  the  boundaiy,"  "  limit** 
Compare 

"Within  the  prospect  of  h^MtV^—Machak,  i.  3.  74. 

Scene  4. 

I.  **  Sit  down  :  ai first 
-<4«<//<(w/ the  hearty  welcome." 

Compare  i  Hen,  VI.  t.  5.  102  : 

"  Ay  grief  I  fear  me  both  at  first  and  last^ 
Meaning  of?    What  distinction  is  now  made  between ^n^ 
and  atfirstf  last  and  at  last  ? 

5.  "Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  hut  in  best  time 

We  will  require  her  welcome. " 

Show,  from  the  antithesis  implied  in  ^/,  what  is  meant  by 
*  *  keeping  her  state.  **    Compare 

'*  The  king  caused  the  queene  to  keepe  the  estate,  and 
then  sate  the  ambassadors  and  ladies,  as  they  were 
marshalled  by  the  king,  who  would  not  sit,  but  walked 
from  place  to  place  making  cheare." — Hounshed, 
quoted  by  Clark  and  Wright. 

The  "state  "  was  used  technically  to  mean  "a  canopy." 

I I.  "  Be  large  in  mirth."    Modernize.     Illustrate  from  largess, 

12.  "The  table  round.     There's  blood  upon  thy  face.     M,  'Tis 

Banquo's  then."  What  name  has  been  given,  and  why,  to 
this  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  verses?  Compare  lines  15, 
20,  51,  69,  which  are  similarly  arranged.     (See  Prosody, 

513.) 

13.  "'Tis  better  thefe  without  than  he  within."    Meaning?    Coti- 

ment  on  the  syntax.    (See  206,  212.) 

23.   "  As  broad  icoA general  as  the  casing  air."   Compare  2  Hen,  VI. 
V.  2.  43 : 

"  Now  let  iht general  trumpet  blow  his  blast" 
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Meaning  of  general  t  Modernize.  What  is  the  difference 
between  "general^"  ''universal,"  and  "commoa"? 

y^  ''  The  feast  is  sold 

That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a'tnaking^ 

*Tis  given  with  welcome  :  to  feed  were  best  at  home." 

AnaljTse  the  sentence,  and  show  the  confusion  of  two  con- 
structions. Whence  arose  the  use  of  <7,  as  in  a-nioMngf 
(See  140.)     Scan  the  last  line. 

36.   "/r<w»  thence."    Meaning  of?    (See  158.) 

42.  ''  Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness."  Is  who 
always  used  for  wkomf  Whence  arises  the  difference 
between  may^  in  **may  I  chal>Jige,"  as  here,  and  **  I  may 
challenge  "  ? 

57.  **  You  shall  offend  him."  Modernize.  What  is  the  present 
rule  for  the  use  of  shall  with  respect  to  the  second  and 
third  persons  ?    How  did  the  rule  arise  ?    (See  317.) 

61.  **  This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear."  Modernize.  Trace 
from  the  derivation  the  Elizabethan  meaning,  and  hence 
the  modem  meaning,  as  in  '*  His  vety  dog  deserted  him." 

64.  "Impostors  to  true  fear."    Meaning  oitof    (See  187.) 

66.   **  Authorized  by  her  grandam."    Compare  for  the  accent— 

"  His  madness  so  with  his  anthorized  youth." — L,  C,  15. 
"  Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare." — S(mn,  35.* 

75.  *'  Ere  human  statutes  purged  the  gentle  weal."  How  is  gentle 
used  ?  If  the  2veal  was  already  gentle,  how  did  it  require 
to  bepurgalf 

79,  •*  The  times  have  been 

That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die." 

Modernize  that.     Illustrate  this  use.     (See  284.) 

81.  *  *  With  tiaenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. "  Why  twenty  f 
(See  above,  line  27.) 

87.  * '  To  those  that  know  me.  Come,  love  and  health  to  alL  "  Scar 
this  and  the  previous  line, 

*  Neither  of  these  passages  is  conclusive,  as  autkartMecovcan^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse  may  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.    Add  therefore : 

"  Hi«  nideness  so  with  his  (tutkorizedyov(^.**—~L.  C.  15. 
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91.  '  We  thirst"  Thirst  is  not  nsed  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare  fn 
the  sense  of  "  drinking  a  health."    [?  "firsL'T 

95.  "Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes."  Illttstrate  from 
this  use  of  speculation  the  general  difference  between  the 
Elizabethan  and  the  modem  use  of  classical  words. 
(Sec  Introduction.) 

98.  "  Only,**    Probably  transposed.     (See  Grammar,  42a) 

99    "What  man  <£irf."    Why  not  dares  f    Compare 

"  Let  him  that  is  no  coward 
But  <far^  maintain." — i  Hen,  ^.  ii  4.  32. 

{Dare  occurs  thus  three  times  in  the  unhistorical  plays,  dares 
thirty  times.  In  the  historical  plays  dare  eight,  dares  seven 
times.) 

105.  "  If  trembling  I  inhabit ^  then  protest  me."    No  other  instance 

has  been  given  where  inhabit  means  "linger  at  home." 
Shakespeare  may,  however,  have  derived  this  use  of  the 
word  from  olxovpciy  ("to  be  a  stay-at-home "  as  opposed 
to  "gomg  out  to  war  ")  through  North's  Plutarch^  190  :— 

"  The  home-tarriers  and  house-doves,"  &c. 

Trace  this  and  the  modem  meaning  of  protest  from  the 
derivation.     Comp.  M,  Ado^  v.  i.  149 : 

"  I  Yi^ protest  your  cowardice." 

106.  "  The  baby  oj  a  girL"    Bahy  was  sometimes  used  for  "  doll : " 

"  And  now  you  cry  for*t 
As  children  do  for  bakies  back  again." 

B.  and  F.  (Haluwell). 

109.  "You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting." 
What  is  heie  contrary  to  common  usage?    (See  343.) 

112.  "  You  make  me  strange 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe," 

Comp.  C,  ofE,  il  2.  151 : 

"  As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk." 

Owe  is  frequertly  used  for  ffw^i^n^  as  ope  for  open,  Comp. 
debeo  from  de  and  habeo, 

122.  Why  does  not  Lady  Macbeth  contintte  her  expostulations  when 
she  is  alone  with  her  husband  ? 
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124.  "Augurs  and  understood  rf/dt/iw«j."  Comp.  below,  iv.  3.  178: 

•*  O,  raoHon 
Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true." 

The  utterances  of  birds  are  apparently  called  relations, 

126.   **W5<z/ is  the  night?"    Illustrate  this  use  of  wAz/.    (See  252.) 

129.  "  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir?**  Why  does  Shakespeare  here 
make  Lady  Macbeth  thus  address  her  husband  ? 

133.  *  *  And  betimes  I  will  to  the  weird  sisters. "  This  line  must  pro- 
bably be  scanned  by  pronouncing  weird  as  two  syllables. 
(See  Prosody.)  In  the  Folio  weird  is  spelt  weyard.  Comp. 
ii.  I.  20 : 

"  I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters." 

« 

138.  ^*^ Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er."  Parse  returning  and 
go. 

141.  "  You  lack  the  season  of  aU  natures,  sleep. "  Illustrate  from  this 
and  other  passages  the  practical  and  unimaginative  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Macbeth,  as  contrasted  with  her  husband. 
Compare  with  this  v.  i.  Compare  also  iL  2.  67  :  **  A  little 
water  clears  us  of  this  deed;"  and  v.  I.  85:  **Yet 
here's  a  spot,"  and,  in  the  same  scene,  "What,  will  these 
hands  ne'er  be  clean?"  In  what  sense  may  such  lines  as 
il  2.  67,  iii.  4.  141,  be  called  specimens  of  "irony"? 

Compare  also  Duncan   speaking  of  the  first  {not  of  the 

second)  Thane  of  Cawdor  : 

"There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind*s  construction  in  the  face. 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust." — i.  4.  11. 

In  the  same  scene,  1.  58,  Duncan  says  of  Macbeth,  "It  is 
a  peerless  kinsman." 

Other  instances  of  Shakespearian  "irony"  may  be  found 
in  Rtch.  Ill,  iii.  2.  67  ;  Coriol,  iii.  I.  19 ;  I  Hen,  IV, 
ii.  4.  628,  compared  with  2  Hen,  IV,  v.  $.  51 ;  -^4.  and  C, 
i.  2.  32,  compared  with  lb.  v.  2.  330>  T,  0/  A.  i,  2.  92, 
Rich.  III.  i.  2.  112,  and  lb.  iv.  i.  82  ;  Macbeth,  ii  3. 
97-100,  and  3.  v.  2.  22 ;  Rich,  III,  iii.  I.  110. 
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I.   Why  does  SbaJiespeare  make  the  witches  speak  in  a  difierenl 
metre  from  the  rest  of  the  play  T  Illuslrale  from  the  Mid- 
tummer  Nighfs  Driam  and  the  Tenipat. 
7.    ' '  Close  contriTor  of  all  hanns. "      Meaning  of  dmt  f     Comp. 

Cymi.  iiL  5.  86  :  "  Close  TJIlain,  Til  have  thy  secret." 
II.  "  All  you  have  iloae 

Hath  been  bnt  for  a  tayrward  ion." 
Illustrate    this   from    Lady  Maclielh's  description  of   her 
husband,  i.   5.     Contrast  the  character  of  Macbeth  with 
that  of  Richard  III. 
14.   "■nierehangsayaporousclrop/TO;&Hnrf."    Perhaps  nyj/nTojiJ. 
3J.  " And  you  allltnow  Kcaiyv 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. " 
Trace  the  modem  meaning  of  security  from  the  derivatiiHL 
What  does  it  mean  here?   Illustrate  from  Milton's  AUfgn. 


Scene  6. 
.   "  Ordy  I  say,"    Probably  transposed  as  above. 
.   "Was  pitisd  of  Macbeth."    Modernize.    Account  for  this  use 

oiof. 
.   "  Who  cannot  ittin*  the  thought  how  monstrous."   Scan.    (See 
Prosody,    4.77.)     Compare,  for   the   meaning   of  watu, 
'   W.  T.  iii.  2.  65. 
.   "I  think  .  ,  .  they  should  find."    Modernize.     Explain  the 
dit!erence  between  the  Elizabethan  and  the  modem  sheiitd. 
(See  326.) 
'Mn'/please  heaven."    Explain  aii't.     (See  loi.) 
""-  '"—'''i/his  presence."    Comp.  Lear,  iL  4.  143  : 
"  I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would/u/her  obhgation." 
\3/aiI  now  used  when  it  takes  an  object  alter  it  ? 
sd  of  the  most  pious  Edward, "     (See  line  4. ) 
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30;  "l8  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king  upon  his  aid."  Unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  upon  is  sometimes  used  for  an,  this  line,  as 
it  stands,  is  an  Alexandrine. 

^5.  "Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives."  Comp. 
Timon  of  A,  v.  I.  : 

"  Rid  me  these  villains  from  5rour  companies." 
Also  perhaps  Tempest^  Epilogue  :  "  Prayer  which  frees  all 
faults." 

36.  "Do  faithful  ^/w^?^<f."  Trace  the  modem  and  ancient  mean- 
ing from  the  derivation. 

38.  **. Hath  so  exasperate  the  king."  Why  is  the  d  omitted?  (See 
343.) 

40.  "  And  with  an  absolute  *  Sir,  not  I.*"  Compare  "an  absolute 
*  shall' " — CorioL  iii.  I.  Also,  "  an  absolute  and  excellent 
horse." — Hen.  F.  iii.  7;  "I  am  absolute  'twas  very 
Cloten." — Cymh,  iv.  2.  Trace  the  different  meanings  from 
the  derivation. 

42.  "^xte/ift^^  should  say."    (See  257.) 
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INDEX  TO  THE  QUOTATIONS 


FROM  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS. 


Tke  references  are  to  tJu  itumtbered  ^reuyu^hs.  and  to  the  scenes  and  lines  ef  the 
'*Globe^  edition. 

References  marked  thus  (f)  will  not  be  found  quoted  in  the  paragraph  referred 
to,  but  similar  references  will  he  found  explaining  the  difficulty  qf  Me  reference  in 
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(i)  Hamlet,  i.  2.  92.  (la)  A.  Y.L.  iii.  i.  18.  (2)  Cymb.  iv.  4.  132. 

(3)  **  Majesty  "  when  a  dissyllable  will  henceforth  not  be  noticed, 
(3a)  ?  Pun  on  "noble."        (4)  Folio,  "  Ay,  madam."  (5)  Macbeth^  v.  8.  48. 

(6)  Folio,  "an  end."  (7)  Compare  Hamlet,  v.  x.  1-236.  (8)  J.  C.  i.  2.  817. 
(9)  M.  of  V.  V.  I.  77.  (10)  Folio  omits  "weighty."  (xi)  Folio,  "thinks't." 
(12)  Folio,  "and."  (X3)  Folio,  "  worshipfuUy."  (X4)  Lear^  iv.  i.  64. 

{15)  Folio  omits  "and."     (x6)  Folio.  "  King  Richard."   (17)  Rich,  III  i.  x.  158. 
(18)  Folio  omits  "  deep."    (x9)  Folio  omits  "my  lord."    (20)  Macbeth,  iii.  3.  49. 
(21)  A,  W,  V.  3.  297.  (22)  7.  C.  i.  3.  22. 
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v.  69  .  .  13 

V.  84  .  .  93 

V,  X08  .  .t244 

V.  120  .  .t343 

V.  124  .  .  954 

V.  156  .  .  400 

V.  158  .  .tl2I 

V.  Z59  .  .  203 

V.  171  .  .  368 

V.  196  .  .t244 

V.  201 

V.  224 

V.  259 

V.  265 

V.  269 

V.  274 

V.  281 

V.  282 


V.  287 
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.^420 
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.  414 
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.  349 
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.  5'87 


'1  315 


V.  317 

V.  321 
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ii.  3  .  *  z8o 

ii.  6  .  .  356 

ii.  8  .  .+323 
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ii.  2x  .  .t297 

ii.  27  .  .  230 

ii.  30  .  .  t2 

u.  33  •  •  299 

iL  35  .  .  290 

ii.  37  .  .  z68 

ii.  42  .  .  462 

iii.  34  .  .  z6s 
iu.  89"natural."(«z) 

iii.  95  .  .  Z22 

iii.  99  .  .  349 

iii.  Z07  Fol.  103 

iU.  {S-}.  t37. 

iii.  Z22  .  .  40Z 

iii.  Z43  .  .+346 

iii.  X49  .  .  295 

iii.  Z85  .  .  Z06 

iii.  X87  .  .  4x9 

iii.  Z99  .  .  349 

iv.  23  .  .t447 

iv.  26  .  .  Z4S 

iv.  {^?}.  .t5.3 

'"■  *'  ■  {\S 

iv.  50  ?  .  484 

iv.  80  .  .  227 

iv.  89  .  .+244 

iv.  90  .  .tsos 

iv.  9X  .  .t497 

iv  ox  /^^58 

IT.  9$  .  .  335 


{a)  -4  pun. 


Sc  Line  Par. 

iv.  99  .  .  28< 

iv.  Z02  .  .  2x8 

iv.  izo  .  .t244 

r.  z  .  .  95 

V.  6  .  .tz4s 

V.  93  .  .  (3) 


Act  in. 

»•  44  .  •  33* 

L  45  .  .tzz8 

i.  Z09  .  .  84 

i.  Z14  .  .tz49 

i.  Z2U  .  .  349 

i.  Z2Z  .  .  480 

i.  Z23  .  .  303 

i.  zn8  .  .t3Z2 

l  Z33  .  .  66 

i.  Z46  .  .I513 

L  Z49  .  .  512 

'•  '«•  {{:il 

u  Z72  .     .  X18 

ii.  9  .    .tx37 

ii.  38  .    .+315 

ii.  48  .    .  233 

ii-  57  •    •4i9« 

ii.  72  .     .+319 

iii.  Z3  .    .+469 

i  Supply 

iii.  iK.\  "thanks. 
(  How  " 

iii.  z8  .    .  357 

iii.  26  .     .217 

iiL  99  .    .    84 

iii.  40  .    .  404 

K  K 


♦98 
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Sc.  Line  Par. 

iii.  43  .  •  t93 

ill.   46  .  .  Z55 

•V.   9  .  .  175 

»v.   8s  .  .ti4X 

iv.  X96  .  •  fa 

It.  20X  .  .tz49 

■"■  ^mtx 

iv.  348  .  .  Z87 

iv.  255  .  .^196 

iv.  {^}.  .  4.9 

iv.  362  .  .  53 

iv.  978  .  .  380 

"•  {:n}-  •  ^ 

iv.  300  .  .  368 

iv.  323  .  .  276 

iv.  344  .  .  366 

w.  {|g}.  .tsu 

iv.  366  .  .  X93 

iv.  380  ,  •   5 

iv.  381  .  .  5x2 

iv.  383  .  .t494 

iv.  384  .  .  287 

W  {3»^}.  .ts.3 

i/.  4x6  .  .  368 


Sc.  Line   Par. 

iv.  415  .  .  349 

iv.  418  .  .  64 

Act  IV. 

i.  57  .p.  12 (4) 

i.  61  .  .  353 

i.  63  .  .  (s) 

L  65  .  .  X36 

ii.  xo  .  .  200 

u.  37  .  -+319 

ii.  86  .  .  275 

ii.  88  .  .  3x9 

ii.  93  .  .  34 

ii.  99  .  290  (6) 

-  {J^}-  •  ^ 

iii.  6  .    p    12 

iii.  X7  .    .t494 

iii.  2X  .    .      3 

iii.  28  .    .  508 

iii.  39  .    .  X37 

iii.  30  .    .  302 

Act  V. 

i.  22 


Sc.    Line 
i.      37 


/3S6 
•    Itaax 


I. 
1. 

* 

1. 
i. 

1. 


S8 
73 

79 
8x 
86 
89 
93 

L    X04 

;•  {«n 

L  117 

L  Z35 

i-  Z27 

i.  130 

i-    X3S 
i.    i\i 

i.  X43 

i.  X44 

i.  150 

i.  x6o 

i.  174 

i.  198 

L   90X 
i.   322 

i.  824 


Par. 

.t28l 
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.+2x9 
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.  450 
z 

•t379 
.  434 
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•  473 
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.  93 
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.t343 
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VERBAL    INDEX. 


A-  abbreviated  preposition 
adverbial  prefix     .    . 

A,  an,  (article)    .... 
omitted  after  "like,"  " 
"what" 


» 


If 


"so" 


<• 


in  archaic  poetry  . 
A   many   men/'    **  an 


days' 
used  for  "one" 
"Many  a  man" 
transposed    .    . 
'A  for  "he"  .    .    . 


eight 


PAR. 

140 

24 
79 
83 
86 
86 
82 

87 
8z 

8S 
423 

402 

453 

457« 


457 
AS3a 

490 


Accent,  pause  accent 

on  monosyllabic  prepositions 
on  other  monosyllables, 
especially  "the"  .  .  . 
emphatic  accent,  or  "stress" 
Elizabethan,  on  some  words 
thrown  forward .... 

thrown  baek 492 

variable,  why? 490 

Acoents,  five 452 

six  apparently  ....  494-503 
four  apparently     .    .■  .  504-510 

emphatic 453^ 

AcC'ess 490 

Accuse  (nounj 451 

Active  participles,  confusion  in .  372 

Addict  (participle) 343 

Adjectival  phrases  transposed   .  419a 

Adjectives  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .  1-22 

both  active  and  passive  .    .  3 

combined  together     ...  3 

anomalously  formed  ...  22 

transposed 419 

as  adverbs z 

transposition  of     ....  {^^^ 

used  for  nouns 5 


PAR. 

Adverbs,  formation  of  ...    .  33-5 

transposed 430-31 

adverbial  compounds .    .    .  429 

After  (adv.) 30 

=  "  according  to '*.    .    .    .  141 

Again  ss  "  on  the  other  hand  ".  37 

Aeaiust,  used  of  time  ....  142 

Alar(«)m 463 

Alexandrines,  very  rare    .    .    .  493 

apparent 495~9 

Alive Z40 

All  for  "any" 13 

for  "every" ts 

u>ed  adverbially    ....  a8 

"Without  «//qdfestion"      .  418 

All-obeying  =  all-obeyed     .    .  373 

^'■'° {4? 

Almost=  "  mostly,"  "generally"  ag 

Alone  xa  "above  all     .    ...  x8 

Along     .    .    .  ^ 30 

Amphibious  section,  the   .    .    .  513 

An,  one,.pronunciation  of     .    .  80 

**And\i*  =  if  indeed.    .    .    .  105 

"AndxhovLgYi** 105 

And  =  "and  that  too"    ...  95 

in  answers 97 

usedibr  "  also"  by  WickUffe  100 

with  the  subjunctive  .    .    .  102 

=  "even" ("* 

•  I105 

=  "if" loi 

Ang(*)ry     , 477 

Anon.    "Ever and /MM»"    .    .  30a 

Another 88 

Antecedent,  plural  with  singular 

verb 347 

An't  were 204 

Anything,  (adv.) 31 

Archbishop ,  492 

Arose  for     arisen " 343 

Arrived.     "Arrived  oyxt  Q03i%t"  298 


VERBAL   fNDEX. 


"^J^t"  .'  . 

'«1W« 

•i 

;; 

*"'.' 

i 

^:tS^li, 

in 

"-<(  (he  6t«"  . 

nnilled 

-^ 

<l 

{Sr:-r^L,.; 

-"" 

"1  doubInot*»(" 

trvupovd  - 

with  nibjunclit 

But-en,  K  E.  =  " 


BiclL-ToaiidTwck"      .    .    .  sj 

BadiviRl  (notmi it 

Badlnoun) < 

BuiLsfa."I^iB£t^3rau  the  land"  roS 

Bu.  "  I  far  YOU  youi  rigtui '  .  19a 

Bun  (verb)    .,.,..    ^  au 

Wb  :::::::;  g 

S«  (verb),  hr>v  mod    .    -    -  a9S-3«i 
Be-,  prefix  ........    438 

dropped    ,    .     .    .    '      390, 46a 


"fiirAicai. 


Cantdck  =  "  caudleitick  ' 
CatcIoi  (passive)    ,    .    . 


Cease  =  "cause 
Cliani:e."Howc 
Chanced  ^anic- 


Cheai 


■'Goode**iV"  - 


Chid  (puliciple) . 


.'A 


ChildiciE.  "CiilJiiK  natanin'.    : 
Clioae  for  "  chosen  "^  -    .    ,    -    ' 

'Cide  for  dedde 

CUmale  =  "live" I 


VERBAL  INDEX, 


503 


PAR. 

Commaud(^)tnent 488 

Comm'erce 490 

Comp'act  (noun) 490 

Comparative  in  er  after  dentals 

and  liquids 7 

doubled    .......       xi 

Com'pcird. 492 

Complain.  "  Complain  myself  "    296 

Com'plete 492 

Compound  words     ....    428-35 
phrase  compounds     .    .    .    434 

anomalous 435 

Condition,  expressed  by  parti- 
ciple    .......     377 

Conditional  sentences,  irregular- 
ities of 371 

Confusion  x>£  constructions    .    409-13 

in  superlatives 409 

with  "whom" 410 

Conjunctions  ......    95-137 

'  *  that ' '  a  coni  unction  al  affix    28  7 
conjunctional  sentences,  el- 
lipses in    ....     .     383-93 

Construction,  irregularities  of  406-27 

Consult  (noun) 451 

Coutemptible=*' contemptuous"        3 
Contract,  for  '*  contracted**  .    .     342 
Contraction  or  slurring  of  sylla- 
bles in  pronimciation  .    462-73 
Couplets,  trimeter   ....      500-3 


Dare.   "He^nr,"  "he<&r«"  361 

Dazz(«)led 477 

Dear  (dissyllable) 480 

Declined.     "  I  am  declinetC*    .  295 

Degenerate  (participle)    .     .     .  342 

Deject  (participle) 342 

for     dejectea*      ....  342 
Denied.     ''  First  he  denied  you 

had  in  him  no  right"  .     .  406 
Desire. '  *  I  desi  re  you  «/^pardon  '*  1 74 
Devote  for  *'  devoted  '     .     .    .  342 
Dialogue  in  verses  of  three  ac- 
cents      500 

Dipthongs  dissyllabled     .     480, 484 

Dis-,  prefix 439 

Disdained  =  disdainful    .     .     .  374 

Dishabited.    ^ 439 

Disjoint  (participle)     ....  342 

Dislikes.     **  \X.  dislikes  xsnt** ,    .  297 

Disnatured  439 

Disnoble 439 

Dispose  (noun) 451 

Divine,     adj.    transposed     by 

Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  4x9 


Do 


PAR. 
303-306 


359. 
359, 


40s 
405 
305 

303 
306 

303 
4S0 

3 
34a 
344 


"Little  is /<7<&'    .    . 
"What's  more /<?^* 
"I(<ii7)  not  know"    . 

"  To  do  salutations  " .  » 

omitted  and  inserted  .  . 

«  Don."  "  dout"  from  "  do" 

Door  (dissyllable)    .     .     .  . 

Dreadful  =  "  awe-struck  "  . 

Drove  for  "  driven  "     .     .  . 

Droven  for  "  driven  "  .    .  . 


E. 


E  final  pronounced 487 

of  French  origin  pronounced  <  ^g 

Each  for  "both" la 

for  "  each  other  *•  ,    ...  xa 

Eas(«}ly 467 

Eat  for  "  eaten  *   ^ 343 

-Ed  final  for  -ful,  -ing  ....  374 

in  participles  dropped  after 

%""te,"&a   ....  342 

Either  (monosyllable)  ....  466 

Ejaculation,  not  reckoned  in  the 

verse    ....         .    .  512 

Elision   of  "the,"    "to,"   &a 

before  vowels     ....  463 

Ellipses 382-405 

ofa  verb  of  speech     .    .    .  382 

after  "will;*  and  "is"    .    .  405 
in  conjunctional  sentences  383-93 

of  "it" 404 

of  "it  is" 403 

of  "there  is" 403 

of  "is" 403 

of  "  neither"  before  "  nor'».  396 
of  nominative    ....  399-402 

of  "one"  before  "other"  .  396 

of  superlative  inflection .    .  398 

of  a  verb  of  motion     .    .    .  405 

in  Antithetical  sentences     .  395 

in  Relative  sentences      .    .  394 
Emphasis,  different  in  different 

accented  syllables  .     .    .  453a 

prolongs  words 475 

prolongs  monosyllables   479(»-486 

En  (third  person  plural  inflection)  332 

prefix 440 

suffix 444 

termmation 290 

Endeavour.  "£«i^atv«r  thyself  396 

Eng(tf)land 477 

Enshield  for  "  enshielded  "  .    .  343 

(participle) 343 

Entertain(/)ment 488 


VERBAL  INDEX. 


final,  ■  dissylLsble      ...     473 

-El     Final  (I  dropped  sher  a, 

third   person  plural  jnfiec- 

Escaped^'-'^iiKa^'"  ,'    .'    99I 
-£&i,   dropped   in   iut«rlaciv«i 

.Eth  (rtiird  peruD  plural  udec 

•Z"-r  ™"  WW 'I 

Every a 

K.iay,  one.  other,  neither  (plu- 

EvIl(ni«>o<yIUbie}!    '.'.'.'.  ^ 

Eyes  "appear- .95 

Except,  eicepied 118 

Enlle 490 

gjpMtlnomi)     ......  451 


Fall(i 
Fal» 

onn)     ., 
speak  in 

ve) 

^0 

ffou^ 

f™««^(^pi;) 

"ibr'Ser'"  '. 

ij 

./<K" 

^ 

for 

mdit 

lecauKoT    '.    i     !     ! 


Foreign  idiomi  ......    41S 

^'Youare^ot""  ''lia« 

fo^otHn  yourttlf*     .     .    395 


-Ful,  suffix  actln 
"—ace  (verb)    . 
refbrnbiuiK 


Gave  for  "mlegal 
General  (noun)  - 
Glad  (noun)    .     . 


'walk-inWidiliffe  . 
"Cflokmy  lord".    . 


iraft^^icipley.  _.'__; 
Guiled.~"G«i7irfsliore 


VERBAL  INDEX, 


SOS 


PAR. 

Happfly  =  "  haply  '*....  42 

Happy  (verb) 290 

Haidy=  "bold" 148 

Have.  "Should  Aaz;^"     ...  327 
*^  to  have**    omitted    after 

"would have"  ....  411 

"Thoucht  to  have  begged"  360 
Hear.  "  Who  heard  me  to  deny 

it?" 349 

Heat  (participle)     .....  342 

Hefor"him^'     ....      206,207 

"man"  I.    .    .    .    .    .  224 

Hence,  without  verb  of  motion  .  41 

Hen(*)ry -477 

Henry    VIII.    not  written  by 

Shakespeare 455 

Her,  antecedent  of  relative  .    .  228 

for  "  herseir* 223 

"its'* 229 

"•s" 217 

Here.    "  Thy  ^^yv-approach " .  43 

Hers,  used  for  "her    adj.    .    .  238 

Him,  dative 220 

for  "he** 208 

"himself* 223 

=  " he  whom*' 246 

Hinder.  "  Who  shall  hinder  me 

/<7weepf'* 349 

His,  antecedent  of  a  relative     .  21 

f^j^its" 228 

"■^s** .  217 

Hither,  without  verb  of  motion  .  41 

monosyllable  ^  .    . '  .    .     .  466 

Hitherto,  used  of  spa,ce,  ...  44 

Hoist  (participle) 342 

Holpfor  "holpen" 343 

Homager  .    .     ■  ^ 443 

Home.    "Speak him ^<W!tf".    .  45 

Honest  (verb) 290 

Hour  (dissyllable) 480 

How     "A^<7w  chance?".    .    .  37 

for  "however,"  for  " as** .  46 

However  (it  be)  ...         .    .  403 

Hybrid  compounds 428 


I  for  "me** 209 

unaccented  dropped  .  .  •  461 
"  (I) beseech  you**  .  .456, 40X 
slurred  in  "  mincster,*'  &c. .    467 

If.      '^that'* 87 


PAR. 

Ignomy ....         ....     478 

Impersonal  verbs 297 

Import/^jf 446 

-In  for  "-un,"  prefix     ....     44a 

In.     "He  fell  m  love"    ...     159 

=  **  in  the  case  of"  .     .     .     162 

"/« round" 163 

=  during:  "»»  night"  .    .    161 
with  the  verbal,  "  in  sleep- 
ing"  164 

Indicative 346-348 

Simple  Present  for  Complete    346 
Simple  Past   for  Complete 

Present 347 

Present,Third  Pers. Pl.in  -en    332 

\VL-es^th 335,  336 

Past  m  M  ......     .     339 

Second  Per.  Sing,  in  -/*      .     340 

Future  for  Subjunctive  .     .     348 

"  And  thou  lovest  me  "  .     .     363 

Infect  (participle)    .     .    .     .155,  342 

Infinitive    .......  349-360 

active  for  passive  ....     359 

indefinitely  used    ....    356 

perfect,  "He  thought  to  have 

done  it " 360 

used  as  a  noun 355 

"  To"  omitted  ;  inserted    .    349 
„       omitted  and  inserted 

after  the  same  verb    .    350 
„      with  noun,   used  as 

subject  or  object  .    354 

Inflections .  332-345 

-Ing,  termination 372 

confiised  with  the  old  inflec- 
tion "en" 93,  372 

Inhabited  =  "  housed  "...    294 

ln'sfor"inhb;» 461 

Interjectional  lines  .     .     .     .     .     5x2 
Interrogative  Pronouns,   transi- 
tion from  to  Relative    351,  25a 
Into,  with  verbs  of  rest     .     .    .     159 

accent  of 457a 

Inward  (noun) 77 

Irregularities  of  construction    406-27 

Is,  ellipses  after 405 

ellipse  of 403 

•Is&d  final  in  polysyllables    .     .    491 

It 226-29 

ellipse  of .    404 

for  "its". 228 

"  it  is,"  ellipse  of  ...     .     166 

** To  voice  rV  with  claims"  .     226 

emphatic  as  antecedent       .     227 

-Ition,  -ation,  sufHx  omitted  .     .     451 

Its,  post-Shakespearian    .     .     .     228 

substitutes  for    .    .     .  228,  229 

-Ive,  suffix  passive    ....    3,  44s 


VERBAL  INDEX. 


*Lonrafbr  "beloogs".    , 
Look.    "TD&Dtyourde 


Mad  (verb) 

Maj(>i)Iy,  (dWllable)     .    . 
MJi«(«tW 


anftdjcctive  adverbULt^usr 


MisbKODiedfor'' 

Monosyllables  aco 

imagcfntcd    .    .     . 
prolonged  HI  u  to : 


Mim,  on^^oal  uae  of 
My,  how  diftiers  fmiD 


*79»-48« 


[a1beT,dlip»Dr,  tRforc 


UERBAL  INDEX. 


507 


PAR. 

Nominative,  ellipsis  of     .     .  399-402 
implied     from     participial 

phrases 4x3 

None.     **  I  will  none  of  it "  .    ,  53 

Nor,  used  for  "and"  ....  408 

Not=  "w^only"      ....  54 

**!*«»/ doubt" 305 

Nothing  (adv.) 55 

(perhaps) 490 

Noun  absolute 417 

noun-compounds   ....  430 
of  French  origin  formed  from 

verbs  without  change  .     .  451 

Nour(t)sh 463 


O. 

Object,  redundant 4x4 

Objective  following  intransitive 

verbs X98-40X 

Ob'scure 493 

Of 165-79 

accented  in  '*  out  ^     .    .  457a 

—  about  ....         .    .  174 

B  as  a  consequence  of  .    .  x68 

=  as  regards 173 

"  Blowing  ^his  nails**  .    .  X78 

as  by 170 

B  from 166 

=s  on 175 

original  meaning  "from**   .  z6o 

"To  admits/" X79 

with  verbs  of  filling    .    .    .  Z7X 

Off 56 

connected  with  "  aP*     .    .  x6$ 

On z8o-a 

=s  about iSz 

"  I  fall  <7«  weeping**  .    .    .  xSo 

"  One  <?»'j  ears"  ....  182 

"C?»  sleep" 140 

Once  =  "above  all;"   "once 

for  all" 57 

"  At  once "  =  ** once  forall"  57 

One,  ellipse  of,  before  "  other"  .  396 

=  "  above  all "...    .  18 

how  pronounced    ....  80 
(adjective)     .    .    .     130, 58,  420 

Only  transposed 420 

—  "mere" 58 

One  for  *'  open  "  (adj.)      .      343,  290 

Or,  "<?r...^'* 136 

a  "before,'  "or  ere,"  "or 

ever" 131 

Other  for  "  others  " X2 

monosyllable 466 

(singular  pronoun)      ...  xa 

Ongnt     "You  ou£^kt  not  walk"  349 


PAR. 

Our,  antecedent  of  relative    .    .  3x8 
"  Come,  our  queen  "  .    .    13,  222 

=  "ofus" 219 

Ourselves,  derivation  of  .     .    .  20 

Out  (preposition) 183 

Over  =  "  over  again  "...  58^ 

Overwatched  =  fatigued .    .     .  295 

Owe  for  "  own  " 290 

Owing  (adjective) 373 

P. 

Pale  (noun) 5 

Paled  (passive) 294 

Parted.    **  Parted    witli"     for 

^^ Parted  from " .    .    .    ,  194 

Participles 373-381 

•ed  omitted  after  d  and  /     .  343 

•en  dropped 343 

irreeular  formations  of  .    •  344 

prefix  J'-   . 345 

imply  a  condition  ....  377 
used     absolutely     without 
Noun  or  Pronoim    .    .    .  378 
Passive  with  some  verbs  of  mo- 
tion    295 

Past  for  Present  tense      .    .    .  347 

Path  (verb) 290 

Pause,  effect  of  an  accent     .    .  453 
the  pause-extra^isyllable    454,  455 
two  pause-extra-syllables    .  458 
frequently  prolongs  a  mono- 
syllable       48X-486 

in  verses  of  four  accents   506-509 

Peer  =  "  cause  to  peer  "...  291 

Peers  (verb  transitive) .    .     .    .  291 

Pensived  (passive) 394 

VcTchaoac^.  **  Perchance  I  wiir*  319 

Perfect  infinitive 360 

Perish  =  "destroy"    ....  291 

Perish^M  =:  they  perish    .    .    .  33a 

Pers'ever    .^ 49a 

Pined  (passive) 394 

Pitied.     "It  would  have  pitied 

a  man" 397 

Plain  =  "  make  plain  "...  390 

Pleaseth.     "  PleasetA  it"     .    .  361 

Pleasure,  has  two  accents     .    .  479 

Possess  =  **  inform "  .    .    .    .  295 

Practised  =  "plotted  against"  294 

Prefixes 436-442 

dropped 460 

"en-" 440 

"in-**for"un-"\ 

"un-"for"in-"/     •    •    •  449 

Prepositional  compounds  .    •    .  431. 

Prepositions z38-204 

doubled 407 


VERBAL  INDEX^ 


§^fta 


R  joftena  or  datroyiv  fbllow 

when  loibwing  a  vowel  | 
loan  4  movoByllable  . 
-r  and  -rt  linil  UssflaS 

after  dentak  inuoduoea 


'.S.  advoUal  >iiffii  . 


Semb(^U^  . 


SereraKnoun)  .... 
SevetaJly  =  *'  vsaamxly  " 
Siialiedr<>T"i)uk^".    . 


VERBAL  INDEX. 


509 


PAR. 

Sir.  amaik  ofanger     ....  233 

Sith  .    ^ X33 

Smit  for  *'  smitten  *      .    .    .    .  343 

Smote  for  "  smitten  "  ....  343 

So  inserted 63 

omitted 64 

for  "also" 6s 

for  "then" 66 

"5*^?  long  time**     ....  67 
=  "provided  that"    .    .    .  133 
•*  So  that,"  "  so  as  "="  pro- 
vided that" 133 

*'  So  defend  thee  heaven  *'  .  133 

"6"<7  (as)"  omitted     ...  281 

".Vtf  as" 109,  27s 

"^<?  that  :'WAtf/ omitted   .  382 

„           so  omitted   .     .  283 

"6"^  ...  where"  ....  279 

Solicit  (noun) 451 

Some 21 

Something,  adv. 68 

Sometimes'=  "formerly"    .    .  6Za 

Sorrow.     "  I  am  sorrow**     ,    .  230 

Spake  for  "spoken"    ....  344 

Speak.     "  S_peak\amfs&t**  •    .  200 

Splitted      .........  344 

Spoke  (participle) 343 

Squmt  (verb  act.) 291 

Stand.     "  It  stands  me  upon  "  .  204 

"  Stand  on  tip-toe  "...  24 

Stept     "  Being  deep  stepf^     .  295 

Still  for  "constantly".     ...  69 

Streaming  =  '  unfurling "    .    .  290 

Strove  for  "striven"    ....  343 

Strucken 344 

Studied.    "As  one  that  had  been 

studied" 29s 

Subjunctive 361-70 

in  a  dependent  sentence     .  368 

of  purpose 311 

used  indefinitely  after  the 

relative 367 

used  optatively  or  impera- 
tively      364 

with  "an"  or  "and"      .    .  102 
Such.      "Siich  as"   «    *' Such 

that" 109 

"6-«Mthat" 279 

** Such  yfher^**      ....  279 

".y«<:>4  which"      ....  278 

Suffixes 443-50 

"-ation,"  "-ition,"  omitted  451 
"-^/<f"  (active).    .     .     .     3,445 

*'-^«'* 444 

"-iw"  (passive)    .     .    .     3,445 

"-less" 446 

yy"'„ 447 

''-ment" 448 

"'HTSS*' 449 


PAR. 

Suffix,  "-y"  , 450 

Suffocate  (participle)   ....  342 

for  "  suffocated      ....  343 

Superlative  in  -est  for  "  very  '*  .  8 

after  dentals  and  liquids     .  9 

confusion  in 409 

double xz 

inflection,  ellipse  of  .    .     .  398 

Swam  for  "  swum "      ....  344 

Sweaten 344 

Sword^r     .     .     .  ^ 443 

Syllables  dropped  in  writing   460, 461 
dropped  or  slurred  in  pro- 
nunciation     ....  467-473 


T. 


Taint  (participle) 343 

Tear  (dissyllable) 480 

Tenses,  irregularities  of 

^46,  348,  ^,  370,  37X 
Terrible  =  "fiightenecl''^     .    .  3 
Than,    with    comparative,   ex- 
plained   70 

for  "then" 70 

Thankful  =  "  thank-worthy  "   .  3 

That,  demonstrative,  ** that  as**  j^JJ 

**  that  yvhich** 367 

difference  between   "that," 
"  who,"  and  "  which  "  258-259 

relative 260-262 

-  less  definite  than  "which" .  268 

"  whatsoever /"Ai/ "    ...  386 

a  conjunctional  affix  .    .    .  387 

=«  "because,"  "when"      .  384 
in   "after  that,"  &c.   like 

"quam^in  "postquam"  388 

omitted  and  then  inserted  .  285 

omitted  after  "so"    .     .     .  283 

*' So  that:**  "so"  omitted.  283 

"Such  that** 279 

s=  that  which 244 

before  a  verbal      ....  93 

"7Vl^  better" 94 

omitted 89,  90 

*' The  which** 287 

The  omitted  in  archaic  poetry  .  8a 

"  the  . . .  that "      ....  267 

apparently  accented  .     .    .  457 

"  Lifts  the  head  "  ....  228 

"  The  Talbot ; "  "/^rdeath"  92 

Thee,  dative 220 

for  "thou" 313 

Their  the  genitive  of  "they"     .  319 

Them  for  ^*  they  " tT4 


VERBAL  INDEX. 


"  7*ffi  a,'  ellipte  of    .    .  •01 

Tbey.   ••  Tit^iaFanix-  .    .  =« 

Tliiiilu  (vc^  unpcnoiut)-    ■    -  ^7 

"MclihmrAlt~"mtl*4Hk'  307 

_"I(|S™*ill«"    ....  =99 

ThoiDughfor  "tlirough"      .    ,  ^73 

betwHv  equals 331 

nmigfir  "  ZAfsi*  Ihal"  ,    .  aB? 
Thouzhl.     "rlnfitl  to  invt 

Tiemd"  .    .....  360 

ThyseJf,  dermdon  of  ...    .  30 

IIiIhio TS4 

=  accon^eto.    ....  137 

*(H(f  »bridied".    .    .    .  3S7 

'•7-eB=-filr''brii.J[-  .  .  357 
■•r^giveyou"-  "bypy 

ingyou"  ......  357 

"I  would  fe God"    .    .    .  IQS 

=  "  in  BddidDO  10  *  .    .    .  iSs 

inserted*  omined  ....  249 

-"like' 187 

^w'th'    '■   '    '•  '    '    '  ^U 

"WiihGod  toMesd"  1    '  iSg 

Tffll7*CTbm.)    '.'.'.'.'.'.  4^ 

ToU'd  (psisive) 194 

Twg^feb) ^ 

"'"T-wblamo"  ^    I    !    I    !  j| 

Took^iiticipleJ 343 

a  mi  aatidplci  419 

^d«)' :  :  :  l^ 


Un-for 


i^uiu^tcDUd  lyllaUe  c 
syllable  loAened 
Vnda  (adjeaive)  .  . 
Undouljled="imdaui 
Unfair  (VI  '• 
Umis  * 
Uolil 


^Si  wbium 


"     iK?foilowtd'by_"ot""'.      93 

prer^dedby  "the"     .    .    17& 

V«r!xompoupd3 433 

Verbs,  aiuiliary  .....  198,  331 

intnrmtive  used  transitively    391 
iiDpertcnai   ......    297 

inflection  of  tliird  for  second 

intransidve  foUowed  by  4*    '*" 
objeciiTC 199-100 

paa^ve,  JbrmAdon  of.    .    .    994 
fiiDEular  ioflectiop  with  plu- 
^nibitcl     ....     3K-| 

Indicative  mood    .    .    ^  346-348 
Infiaitive  ......  349-360 

Sulaunctive 3^'-l^ 

Faibciplct    ....      371, 381 
Ten!«      .  346-348,  370.  361. 133 

of«.acc«,t.apim«,"dTfj^':lg 
in  lour  accents  spoltcn  by 


VERBAL  INDEX, 


5'^ 


PAR. 


ITcwcis,  when  unaccented  in  a 

polysyllable,  slurred    ,    .    468 
ajfected  by  r.    463,  464,  478,  480 


W. 

Waft  (participle) 342 

Waged  =  "paid" 290 

Wanteth  (impersonal  verb)   ,    .  297 

Warr(<»)nt 463 

Were,  subiunctive  use  of.    .  301,  302 

What,  exclamation  of  impatience  j^a 
semi-transition   to  relative, 

how  checked 252 

=  "any~ 255 

=  "whatever,"  "who"      .  254 

=  "why'' 253 

followed  by  antecedent  .    . .  252 

=  "  of  wfuit  a  nature  ?  ".    .  256 

Whatsoever,  "  whatsoever  that "  286 

WheVr  for  "whether"     ...  466 

When.     "  WheH  that'i    .     .    .  287 

exclamation  ofimpatience  73a 

Where.     "  So..'Where**  .     .     .  279 

**  S\i6ti... where**   ....  279 

=  "  whereas  " 134 

Whereas  ="  where "  .    .    .    .  135 

Whether.     **  Or  whether**    .    .  136 

Which,  anomalies  of    .    .    .    .  273 

**S\xc\i  which**      ....  278 

**  which  thsX**        .     •  .•    •  350 

difference  between  '*whidi,'*- 

"  who,"  and  V  that'*  .    .  258 
interchanged  with  "who" 

and  "that" 265 

less  definite  than  "  who  "   .  266 

more  definite  than  "that"  268 

with  repeated  antecedent    .  269 

**  The  which*' 270 

•=**  which   thing,"   parens 

thetical 271 

=  "  as  to  which  "...  272 

While,  whiles 137 

"fTAiV^that" 287 

"a-while,"  "whilom"    .    .  137 

=  till  .    . 137 

with  subjunctive    ....  302 

Whilst.  "The  whilst"  .    ...  74 

Whist  for  "whisted"  ....  342 
Who,  transition  from  relative  to 

interrogative 251 

" As wA<7  should  say"    .    .  257 
difference  between  "  who," 

"which,"  and  "that"    .  258 

r=  "  and  he,"  "  for  he  "  .    .  263 
personifies   irrational  ante- 

cadents     ...'...  264 


Who  for  "whom" 974 

more  definite  than  * '  wnich  **  266 

Why.     *'lVhy that'*    .    .    .    .  ab7 

"Forwh^y?" 75 

"  JFA^  and  for  what "    .     .  73 

"  IVhy  and  wherefore "  .    .  75 

Wilful  blaime 432 

Will,  ellipses  after 405 

substituted  for  "shall"  .    .  316 

"That...  hew///"    .    .    .  311 
"l7w7/not"  =  "IshaU" 

in  Shakespeare  ....  319 

difficult  passages   ....  321 
Wish.     "The  rest  I  wish  thee 

gather" 349 

Witch  (verb) 290 

Witches  a^^/cak  in  verses  of  four 

accents 504 

With XQ?-<; 

=  "Uke" i95 

=  "by" 193 

"  I  live  with  (on)  bread"  104 

Withal 1^ 

Without  =  "unlike"  "outside 

of'» X97 

Woe.  "  I  am  Ttfoe  " 230 

Wont,  derivation  of     ...    .  5 

Would  ="  was  wont  to "     .    .  330 

not  used  for  "should"  .    .  331 

for  "wish,  require"   .    .     .  320 

yiwouidtoGod**    .     .    .  xgo 

in  the  conse(^uent  clause     .  322 

Wreathen  (partiaple)  ....  344 

Wrest(^)ler 477 

Writ  (participle) 343 

Wrote  for  "  written  "  ....  343 


Y. 

Y-,  (participial  prefix)  ....  344 

Y-ravished 344 

-Y,  suffix 45c 

Ye,  differs  from  "  you  "...  236 
Year'd  (passive  participle)    .     .  294 
Yearns.     **  It  yearns  me  not**  .  297 
Yet  =s  "as  yet"  before  a  nega- 
tive .         76 

You,  differs  from  "  thou  "     .  231-235 
a  mark  of  anger  to  servants, 

"yoUf  sir** 23a 

differs  from  **  ye "     .    .    .  236 

Youngly  (adverb) 23 

Your,  antecedent  of  relative      .  218 

=r  "of^ou"     .....  219 

colloquial  use  of    ...    .  221 

dissyllable 480 

Yours.     "Thisofyfuts".    .    .  J139 

Yourselves,  derivation  of .    .     .  ao 
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